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INTRODUCTION 


^Challenging  responsibilities  . . . face  the  teacher  in  promoting 
growth  in  reading  power  on  the  part  of  boys  and  girls.  Briefly  stated  these 
are  the  responsibilities  for: 

Satisfying  and  broadening  childrens  reading  interests 
Improving  skills  and  abilities  needed  for  interpretation 
Promoting  effective  oral  reading 

Setting  into  action  a program  that  meets  the  needs  of  individual  pupils 

The  middle-grade  teacher  needs  a clear  understanding  of  these  respon- 
sibilities and  of  the  tasks  involved  in  meeting  them  with  boys  and  girls 
in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades.  Such  understanding  will  enable  her 
to  “put  first  things  first”  and  to  concentrate  on  the  specific  challenge  for 
promoting  growth  in  reading  power.  Throughout  the  middle  grades  read- 
ing should  become  an  increasingly  valuable  means  of  enriching  children’s 
experiences,  satisfying  their  interests  and  curiosities,  and  stabilizing  their 
personalities. 
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To  satisfy  and  broaden  reading  interests  ...  on  the  part  of 
children,  the  teacher  must  start  with  each  child  as  he  is.  She  can  do  this 
only  on  the  basis  of  acquaintance  with  the  boys  and  girls  themselves.  Thus 
she  must  begin  by  establishing  herself  as  a friendly,  interested  confidant 
of  the  pupils.  This  is  essential  if  she  is  to  know  intimately  their  personal 
experiences  and  current  interests.  At  the  middle-grade  level  this  task  is 
made  more  complex  by  the  wide  range  and.  rapid  changes  in  the  nature 
of  the  children’s  immediate  interests.  In  succession,  or  even  simulta- 
neously, a middle-grade  child’s  interests  may  range  from  the  Morse  code 
to  the  intricacies  of  football,  from  coin  collections  to  specific  radio  pro- 
grams, from  dogs  to  stories  about  present-day  air  heroes. 

Eliciting  from  the  children  indications  of  their  interests  requires  subtlety 
and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  But  the  knowledge  she  gains  in  this 
way  will  be  essential  in  determining  how  to  broaden  existing  interests, 
how  to  utilize  potential  interests,  and  how  to  arouse  new  interests. 

Knowledge  of  children’s  personal  experiences  and  present  interests  must 
be  followed  by  establishing  the  link  between  reading  and  these  experiences 
and  interests.  There  is  ever  present  for  the  middle-grade  teacher  the 
challenge  of  bringing  children  and  books  together.  Underlying  the 
teacher’s  successful  meeting  of  the  challenge  must  be  her  knowledge  of 
both  children  and  books. 

T©  improve  skills  and  abilities  . . . needed  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  material  read,  the  teacher  must  first  clearly  understand  what  is 
meant  by  interpretation.  As  the  term  is  used  in  this  Guidebook,  interpre- 
tation involves  recognition  of  words  and  their  meanings,  a clear  grasp  of 
the  meaning  of  a passage,  critical  reaction  to  the  ideas  acquired  through 
reading,  and  the  use  of  these  ideas  to  broaden  understanding,  to  clarify 
thinking,  and  to  guide  behavior. 

During  the  primary  years  much  of  the  reading  material  centers  about  the 
children’s  actual  or  probable  experiences  in  the  home,  school,  or  present- 
day  community.  If  the  reading  is  in  the  realm  of  things  known,  the  teacher 
can  draw  freely  upon  children’s  personal  experience  to  aid  them  in  their 
interpretation. 

To  the  teacher  in  the  middle  grades,  however,  falls  the  task  of  leading 
children  to  interpret  reading  materials  that  relate  to  things  comparatively 
unknown  to  them— materials  centering  about  long-ago  days  and  deeds, 
historic  persons  and  places,  or  contemporary  scenes  and  events  that  are 
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remote  from  children’s  environment.  At  this  level  interpretation  goes  far 
beyond  the  realm  of  actual  experience.  Reading  thus  becomes  a means 
through  which  children  gain  rich,  worth-while  experiences  that  are  not 
available  to  them  directly.  The  middle-grade  teacher’s  responsibility  for 
improving  skills  needed  for  interpreting  what  is  read  about  the  unknown 
is  a challenging  one,  and  is  quite  as  difficult  as  that  faced  by  the  teacher 
in  the  initial  period  of  reading  instruction. 

To  promote  effective  oral  reading  . . . the  teacher  must  first 
see  that  sound  motives  are  established  for  reading  to  others.  Strong 
motives  for  reading  aloud  exist  in  situations  where  the  child  is  reading 
because  he  wants  to  inform  others,  to  share  appreciations  with  them,  or 
to  entertain  them. 

To  inform  others  through  the  medium  of  oral  reading,  the  child  must 
be  able  to  recognize  words  and  comprehend  meanings.  This  is  essential 
even  in  the  reading  aloud  of  a simple  list  of  items  for  checking  as  in  making 
an  inventory.  To  share  appreciations  the  child  must  not  only  recognize 
words  and  comprehend  meanings.  He  must  also  react  emotionally  to  the 
material  he  is  reading.  He  must  find  it  enjoyable  or  worth  while  and  have 
a sincere  desire  to  share  his  appreciation  with  his  audience.  A clear  inter- 
pretation of  what  has  been  read  silently  and  a genuine  desire  to  share  this 
material  are  essential  to  effective  oral  reading. 

Boys  and  girls  need  many  opportunities  to  engage  in  oral-reading  activ- 
ities. They  also  need  guidance  in  forming  standards  for  evaluating  and 
improving  their  oral  reading.  The  most  useful  standards  will  be  those 
which  the  children  themselves  set  up.  Usually  children’s  standards  reject 
oral  performances  that  seem  artificial  or  affected,  and  accept  enthusi- 
astically those  that  seem  sincere  and  dramatic. 

T©  meet  the  needs  ©f  Individual  pupils  ...  in  reading,  the 
teacher  will  be  called  upon  to  exert  her  ingenuity  in  setting  into  action 
and  maintaining  a flexible  reading  program.  She  must  vary  her  program 
in  one  direction  sufficiently  to  meet  the  needs  of  superior  pupils.  These 
needs  call  for  opportunities  to  read  for  different  purposes  many  types  of 
material  at  various  levels  of  difficulty.  The  teacher  must  vary  her  program 
in  another  direction  sufficiently  to  meet  the  needs  of  poor  readers.  The 
slow  readers  need  careful  diagnosis  of  their  individual  reading  difficulties, 
together  with  provisions  for  opportunities  to  read  materials  at  levels  appro- 
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priate  to  their  abilities  and  at  the  same  time  appropriate  to  their  present 
interests  and  motives. 

The  problem  of  adequately  meeting  individual  needs  is  particularly  acute 
at  the  middle-grade  level,  where  the  range  in  individual  differences  tends 
to  widen.  At  this  level  a class  may  contain  children  who  range  from 
third  to  seventh  or  eighth  grade  in  reading  achievement,  and  who  are 
widely  different  in  mental  and  social  maturity.  Setting  into  action  a pro- 
gram appropriate  to  children  within  such  a wide  range  makes  the  middle- 
grade  teacher’s  task  a complicated  one.  To  perform  this  task  well,  the 
teacher  must  provide  many  opportunities  for  all  children  to  read,  think, 
and  discuss  with  the  class  as  a whole.  In  the  course  of  this  same  reading 
program  she  must  also  provide  opportunities  for  individuals  within  the 
class  to  proceed  in  directions  suited  to  their  interests  and  at  paces  suited 
to  their  abilities. 

The  feregoing  diseMSsioM.  • . .has  presented  an  overview  of  the 
teacher’s  major  responsibilities  in  promoting  growth  in  reading  power  at 
the  middle-grade  levels.  The  following  sections  of  the  Guidebook  will  be 
devoted  to  a more  complete  consideration  of  the  best  and  most  helpful 
ways  of  meeting  these  responsibilities. 
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Satisfying  and  Broadening 

Beading  Interests 


I^ersonal  acquaintance  with  children  . . . must  underlie  the 
teacher’s  efforts  in  guiding  pupils  to  reading  materials  that  will  be  especially 
useful  or  interesting  or  satisfying  to  them.  She  must  show  genuine  interest 
in  the  concerns  of  individual  children,  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  they 
feel  free  to  initiate  friendly  conversation,  and  consciously  indicate  to  each 
child  that  he  exists  to  her  as  a distinct  personality,  worthy  of  her  friend- 
ship and  respect. 

Exploring  Interests  . . . and  personal  experiences  is  obviously  the 
first  step  in  bringing  together  children  and  reading  materials  that  are 
especially  appropriate  for  them.  After  the  teacher  has  established  a friendly 
classroom  atmosphere  and  desirable  relationships  with  her  pupils,  she 
can  proceed  directly  as  well  as  indirectly  to  explore  their  immediate  inter- 
ests. Among  promising  methods  of  ascertaining  the  abundance  or  dearth 
of  children’s  interests  and  experiences  at  the  middle-grade  level,  the  fol- 
lowing have  proved  successful: 

Scheduling  a few  minutes  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  day  for  informal 
discussion  of  children’ s current  experiences. 

Encouraging  children  to  describe  their  hobbies  or  leisure-time  activities 
to  their  classmates. 

Arranging  for  frequent  exhibits  of  things  made  or  pictures  about  things 
done  in  vacation  time  or  in  leisure  time. 
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Giving  children  many  opportunities  to  talk  and  write  about  their 
thoughts  or  feelings  or  experiences;  providing  time  for  written  materials 
to  be  read  aloud  to  classmates. 

Enlisting  childrens  interest  in  making  booklets  which  are  in  reality  in- 
ventories of  their  experiences.  The  booklets  might  contain  information 
under  such  headings  as  “My  Favorite  Books  ,”  “ Games  I Enjoy,”  “Places  I 
Have  Visited  Recently  ,”  “The  Best  Movies  I Have  Seen  Recently  ,”  “My  Fa- 
vorite Radio  Programs  ,”  “Wishes  I Would  Like  to  Make,”  “My  Hobbies.” 

Encouraging  children  to  read  aloud  to  the  class  stories,  poems,  or  por- 
tions of  books  which  they  have  enjoyed  and  have  selected  independently 
to  share  with  their  classmates,  and  noting  individual  tastes  and  preferences. 

Making  available  reading  materials  that  cover  all  significant  areas  of 
child  interest,  and  utilizing  present  reading  experiences  to  elicit  honest 
discussions  of  reading  preferences  and  to  inaugurate  conversations  about 
personal  thoughts,  feelings,  or  experiences  suggested  by  those  encountered 
in  reading. 

A particularly  helpful  means  of  exploring  interests  of  fourth-,  fifth-,  and 
sixth-grade  children  lies  in  the  use  of  their  current  reading  experiences.  The 
materials  children  read  voluntarily  often  give  important  clues  to  the  nature 
and  range  of  their  interests.  From  the  outset,  however,  the  teacher  should 
encourage  boys  and  girls  to  be  honest  in  stating  reading  preferences  and 
sincere  in  their  comments  on  materials  they  have  read.  To  do  this  she 
must  avoid  setting  standards  in  the  light  of  her  own  tastes  and  preferences, 
and  she  must  refrain  from  showing  disapproval  of  materials  a child  is 
reading.  Accurate  knowledge  of  an  individual  pupil’s  reading  tastes  is 
necessary  before  the  teacher  can  lead  him  to  higher  levels  of  appreciation. 

Stories  and  books  the  children  are  reading  may  often  be  used  to  stimu- 
late discussion  of  personal  interests  or  experiences.  Thus  children  who 
rarely  volunteer  direct  information  about  themselves  may  be  moved  by  a 
story  incident  to  relate  similar  personal  experiences.  Wise  use  of  class  dis- 
cussion periods  after  the  reading  of  stories  will  reveal  much  that  the  teacher 
needs  to  know  about  her  pupils.  Daily  she  can  supplement  her  knowledge 
of  children’s  experiences  by  such  skillful  follow-up  questioning  as  “Did 
you  ever  have  an  experience  like  the  one  in  the  story?  Have  you  ever  seen 
or  read  about  other  floods  like  the  one  described  here?  Do  you  have  a 
hobby  as  interesting  as  Ron’s  hobby  of  observing  wild  life?”  and  so  on. 
Present  reading  can  serve  as  a ready  means  of  exploring  interests,  and  it 
can  also  serve  as  a source  for  new  interests. 
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Satisfying  and  expanding  current  interests  . . . through 
reading  logically  follow  acquaintance  with  children  and  knowledge  of 
their  dominant  interests.  To  follow  through  with  this  step  the  teacher 
must  locate  books  and  other  reading  materials  related  to  children’s  known 
interests  and  in  keeping  with  the  abilities  of  the  pupils  for  whom  they 
are  intended.  At  the  middle-grade  level  this  task  is  made  more  complex 
by  the  wide  range  of  children’s  interests  and  capacities,  and  by  the  wide 
array  of  reading  materials  suitable  for  use.  The  teacher,  however,  will  be 
aided  in  locating  appropriate  new  books  on  the  market  by  consulting  cur- 
rent issues  of  the  Horn  Book,  a magazine  devoted  to  children’s  books,  or 
by  referring  to  reviews  of  children’s  books  in  such  magazines  as  Childhood 
Education.  Excellent  annotated  guides  to  older  books  are  Realms  of  Gold 
and  its  supplement,  Five  Years  of  Childrens  Books,  by  Bertha  E.  Mahony 
and  Elinor  Whitney. 

In  finding  books  needed  to  satisfy  and  expand  children’s  current  inter- 
ests, the  teacher  should  make  a thorough  survey  of  all  available  materials 
in  the  classroom  and  school  libraries.  Then  she  should  enlist  the  aid  of 
the  public  or  county  librarian  in  finding  appropriate  reading  materials 
and  in  arranging  for  loans  of  enticing  books. 

The  initial  supply  of  available  reading  materials  may  be  scanty  at  first, 
but  the  teacher  can  by  enthusiasm,  ingenuity,  and  persistence  gradually 
build  it  to  greater  proportions.  She  can  use  a well-selected  basic  reader  to 
provide  many  materials  to  satisfy  the  interests  common  to  most  boys 
and  girls  and  to  insure  a broad  coverage  of  varying  types  of  literature.  This 
basic  reading  material  can  easily  be  supplemented  by  stories  from  single 
copies  of  other  sets  of  readers,  old  and  new.  The  teacher  can  then  branch 
out  to  the  assembling  of  copies  of  such  children’s  magazines  as  Story 
Parade  or  Child  Life  and  informational  magazines  such  as  Life,  Time, 
Newsweek , Reader’s  Digest,  Nature  Magazine,  and  National  Geographic 
which  parents  or  friends  may  donate.  Copies  of  such  magazines  together 
with  mounted  clippings  and  pictures  from  daily  newspapers  will  aid  in 
meeting  the  needs  and  interests  of  many  children. 

Then,  too,  even  a small  amount  of  money  will  purchase  for  the  class- 
room a few  beautiful  new  books  and  a number  of  copies  of  inexpensive 
but  well-prepared  books.  And  once  the  boys  and  girls  see  a classroom  library 
taking  form,  they  are  likely  to  make  contributions  of  magazines,  pamphlets, 
scrapbooks,  and  the  like. 
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After  a start  has  been  made  at  assembling  reading  materials  that  are 
appropriate  to  individuals  in  her  group,  the  teacher  faces  the  problem  of 
how  to  bring  together  a particular  child  and  a particular  story  or  article. 
Following  are  some  suggestions  that  may  prove  helpful: 

Becoming  so  genuinely  interested  in  and  familiar  with  available  children's 
materials  that  recommendations  can  be  made  to  pupils  with  enthusiasm 
and  personal  knowledge  of  the  content. 

Handing  a specially  selected  book  or  article  to  a child  with  the  remark 
that  it  is  particularly  related  to  some  known  interest  of  his. 

Telling  a child  about  a book  dealing  with  some  hobby  or  recent  experi- 
ence of  his , and  suggesting  that  he  get  it  at  the  school  or  public  library. 

Reading  aloud  part  of  a book  relating  to  an  interest  common  to  many 
children  in  the  group,  and  making  it  clear  that  this  book  and  others  like 
it  are  available  in  the  class  or  school  or  public  library. 

Enlisting  the  childrens  help  in  compiling  and  posting  lists  of  available 
books  related  to  particular  interests  of  individuals  in  the  class. 

Arranging  the  supplementary  reading  materials  in  the  classroom  under 
such  titles  as  “Sports  Stories ,”  “Science,”  “Children  of  Other  Lands,”  “The 
Army,  Navy,  Coast  Guard,  and  Marines,”  etc.,  thus  making  it  easy  for 
children  to  find  specific  materials  they  desire. 

Showing  children  how  to  use  such  guides  as  “ Reading  for  Fun”  compiled 
by  Eloise  Ramsey  in  locating  independently  books  that  answer  their  ques- 
tions or  satisfy  their  present  reading  desires. 

Encouraging  children  to  read  aloud  to  or  discuss  with  their  classmates 
materials  they  have  found  especially  interesting  or  helpful,  thus  leading 
children  to  note  materials  that  carry  a “child-guarantee”  for  satisfaction. 

Arranging  for  individuals,  and  occasionally  for  groups,  to  read  and  discuss 
stories  from  other  readers  related  in  theme  and  content ’ to  those  stories 
encountered  in  the  basic  reader. 

As  children  read  more  widely,  it  is  inevitable  that  their  reading  will  tend 
to  broaden  their  experiences.  In  looking  for  information,  pupils  will  en- 
counter additional  ideas  that  may  be  completely  new  to  them.  The  teacher 
should  be  on  the  alert,  however,  for  children  who  lack  wholesome  interests 
that  will  stimulate  wide  reading  and  for  children  whose  attention  centers 
too  exclusively  on  a limited  topic  or  area.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to 
cultivate  potential  interests  that  such  children  may  have  and  to  develop 
new  interests. 
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Cultivating  potential  interests  ...  is  a task  more  elusive  than 
that  of  exploring  established  interests.  But  here  again  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  children  will  be  invaluable  to  the  teacher.  Such  acquaintance 
will  yield  clues  to  children’s  background  of  experience,  to  their  thoughts 
and  feelings,  and  to  their  family  relationships.  These  clues  may  serve  as 
bases  for  developing  clearly  defined  interests.  These  interests  can  in  turn 
be  satisfied  and  extended  through  reading.  Thus  a boy  whose  brother  is 
in  the  coast  guard  has  potential  interests  in  this  branch  of  the  armed 
services.  He  is  a potential  consumer  of  books  about  coast-guard  rescues, 
about  cadet  training  in  coast-guard  schools,  and  about  PT  boats  and  other 
craft  used  by  the  coast  guard. 

A girl  known  to  have  a dislike  for  ladylike  behavior  and  a strong  desire 
to  be  a boy  may  be  guided  to  books  like  Caddie  W oodlawn  by  Carol 
Brink.  In  this  story  a girl  who  doesn’t  want  to  grow  up  to  be  a lady  is 
sympathetically  guided  by  an  understanding  father  to  an  almost  willing 
yielding  to  the  inevitable. 

The  possibilities  of  tapping  children’s  potential  interests  are  almost 
endless.  The  following  are  merely  representative  of  the  many  approaches 
a middle-grade  teacher  may  use  in  determining  potential  interests: 

Using  occupations  of  parents  or  activities  of  brothers  and  sisters  as  means 
of  tapping  childrens  potential  interests. 

Occasionally  recommending  books  in  which  the  principal  character  has 
the  same  personal  problems  or  conHicts  as  a particular  child;  e.g.,  a shy, 
self-conscious  child  may  find  particular  pleasure  and  genuine  help  while 
reading  such  books  as  “Understood  Betsy ” by  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher , 
in  which  the  principal  character  grows  in  her  ability  to  mix  with  others 
and  to  become  self-reliant. 

Noting  interests  aroused  by  the  reading  of  a story  in  the  basic  reader; 
e.g.,  a story  about  a smoke  jumper  may  awaken  interest  in  seeking  further 
information  about  the  duties  of  those  who  work  for  the  National  Forest 
Service.  It  may  arouse  curiosities  that  can  best  be  satisfied  by  other  stories 
about  foresters  and  about  present-day  methods  of  forest  conservation. 

Keeping  on  the  alert  for  exciting  community  happenings  that  may  be 
of  potential  interest  to  children;  e.g.,  a steam  shovel  in  the  neighborhood 
may  awaken  curiosities  and  may  eventually  lead  to  the  reading  of  such 
books  as  Henry  B.  Lent’s  “Diggers  and  Builders.”  City  clean-up  campaigns 
may  lead  to  interest  in  reading  materials  related  to  ways  in  which  cities 
solve  their  problems  of  health  and  sanitation. 
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Making  available  in  the  classroom  the  types  of  materials  known  to  have 
appeal  for  most  middle-grade  children— action  and  adventure , humor  and 
mischief , sports  and  sportsmanship , mystery  and  suspense , animal  life  and 
nature , new  and  strange  places , modern  mechanical  wonders— and  allowing 
children  freedom  to  browse  among  these  materials. 

Reading  aloud  to  children  and  encouraging  them  to  read  aloud  stories , 
books , informational  articles , and  poems  of  all  kinds , on  the  chance  that 
areas  of  potential  interest  to  some  children  will  be  touched  upon  and  will 
invite  further  consideration  by  individuals. 

Providing  many  opportunities  for  children  to  discuss  favorite  books  or 
other  reading  materials  that  they  have  found  useful,  thus  making  other 
youngsters  aware  of  books  that  may  be  interesting  to  them,  too. 

Developing  new  Interests  . . . that  will  in  turn  furnish  motives 
for  reading  that  has  personal  and  social  significance  is  a further  respon- 
sibility of  every  teacher  of  reading.  A wealth  of  stimulating  and  worth- 
while reading  material  in  all  fields  awaits  the  children  of  the  middle  grades. 
It  is  the  teacher’s  task  to  see  that  children  develop  the  curiosities  that  will 
send  them  voluntarily  to  these  materials.  Some  possible  approaches  in 
building  new  interests  on  the  part  of  boys  and  girls  are: 

Making  the  classroom  environment  a potential  source  of  new  interests 
by  providing  a wealth  of  things  for  the  children  to  observe,  to  handle,  to 
consider  and  ask  questions  about,  and  to  discuss. 

Providing  occasionally  for  hobby  shows  or  exhibits  or  class  discussions 
of  various  kinds  in  which  children  can  share  their  current  interests  and 
experiences,  thus  furnishing  opportunities  for  all  the  children  to  gain 
new  ideas. 

Carrying  on  rich,  stimulating  programs  in  the  fields  of  language  arts, 
fine  arts,  science,  and  social  science— programs  that  will  awaken  curiosities 
and  create  interests  so  strong  that  additional  reading  materials  become  both 
desirable  and  essential  in  satisfying  them. 

Encouraging  children  to  follow  leads  from  stories  they  read  into  whole 
new  fields  of  interest;  e.g.,  a child  who  is  interested  in  the  Hood  described 
in  one  story  may  proceed  from  there  to  a more  detailed  consideration  of 
how  floods  are  controlled,  and  from  there  possibly  to  a study  of  some  of  the 
country  s famous  dams. 

Developing  social  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  children  to  happenings  in 
their  immediate  environment  and  in  the  broader  environments  of  their 
country  and  the  world  today. 
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Of  all  the  suggestions  for  building  new  interests  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant is  that  for  developing  social  sensitivity.  Many  children  today  are 
oblivious  to  the  exciting  or  thought-provoking  events  taking  place  in  the 
world.  Nothing  of  importance  ever  seems  to  happen  to  these  children,  and 
little  seems  to  challenge  them,  simply  because  they  have  not  been  encour- 
aged to  see,  investigate,  and  react  to  what  is  occurring  about  them. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  note  and  discuss  the  happenings  in 
their  school  and  neighborhood  environments.  Fourth-,  fifth-,  and  sixth- 
grade  youngsters  should,  in  addition,  be  urged  to  note  important  national 
or  world  events  as  shown  in  the  movies  or  as  reported  in  current  news- 
papers or  magazines  or  over  the  radio.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  be 
on  the  alert  for  human-interest  experiences  occurring  in  their  own  lives 
or  in  the  lives  of  those  about  them.  Children  who  are  vitally  in  touch 
with  the  world  in  which  they  live  have  continual  opportunity  to  acquire 
new  or  vital  interests.  Such  boys  and  girls  will  doubtless  have  a variety 
of  increasingly  mature  interests  and  experiences  which  in  turn  can  be 
broadened  through  reading.  For  them,  reading  will  become  a valuable 
means  of  enriching  experiences  and  of  building  stable  personalities. 

Practical  methods  ...  for  setting  up  a reading  program  that  will 
satisfy  and  broaden  children’s  reading  interests  are  inherent  in  the  unit 
plan  of  organization.  With  this  plan  reading  materials  are  related  and 
unified  under  broad,  significant  fields  of  interest.  The  teacher  uses  a major 
interest  area  or  unit  theme  as  a springboard  to  the  reading  of  stories  and 
library  books  which  are  related  in  theme  and  content.  The  themes  around 
which  units  are  organized  should  be  sufficiently  broad  and  varied  to 
motivate  further  reading  in  all  the  major  areas  of  children’s  literature. 

Units  should  not  represent  a small  range  of  children’s  interests  such  as 
“back-yard  circuses”  or  “making  puppets,”  nor  should  they  represent  small, 
isolated  areas  of  content,  such  as  “the  airplane”  or  “cotton  plantations” 
or  “wild  animals  in  the  jungle.”  The  unit  themes  selected  should  stimulate 
wide  reading  that  will  satisfy  and  broaden  children’s  interests  in  contem- 
porary life;  in  sociology,  both  historical  and  geographical;  in  natural  science 
and  modern  invention;  and  in  literature,  both  modern  and  classical.  Only 
through  a wide  coverage  in  units  can  the  teacher  be  assured  that  new  inter- 
ests in  reading  will  be  created  and  that  areas  of  potential  interest  to  children 
will  not  be  overlooked. 
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Under  the  unit  plan  the  boys  and  girls  spend  a number  of  weeks  in 
basic  reading,  supplementary  reading,  and  discussion,  all  centering  around 
a given  theme.  This  plan  of  teaching  makes  the  following  specific  con- 
tributions to  broadening  and  satisfying  children's  reading  interests: 

Children  “stay  with ” a given  unit  theme  long  enough  to  establish  interest 
in  the  major  area  of  content  or  to  satisfy  interests  already  existing  in  it. 

One  story  in  a unit  serves  to  create  a demand  for  more  stories  of  the  same 
kind , and  subsequent  stories  in  the  unit  enrich  or  reinforce  ideas  or  experi- 
ences set  forth  in  the  initial  story. 

Stories  in  a given  unit  serve  to  whet  children  s appetites  for  library  books 
and  stories  in  other  readers  related  in  theme  or  content  to  the  unit  stories. 
Supplementary  reading  is  given  an  impelling  “ reason  for  being  ” Of  their 
own  volition  children  seek  not  merely  good  stories  to  read,  but  good  stories 
that  satisfy  curiosities  or  interests  aroused  during  the  reading  and  discussion 
of  materials  in  each  unit  of  the  basic  reading  material. 

Concentration  on  one  major  area  of  content  and  interest  for  a reasonable 
period  of  time  enables  the  teacher  to  locate  and  have  in  readiness  supple- 
mentary materials  most  likely  to  be  in  demand. 

Concentration  on  a given  unit  for  a period  of  time  gives  the  teacher  an 
opportunity  to  invite  discussions  of  childrens  own  experiences  that  are 
related  to  those  inherent  in  the  stories.  Knowledge  of  childrens  own 
experiences  can  be  used  by  the  teacher  in  guiding  the  youngsters  to  addi- 
tional reading  materials  that  may  be  particularly  satisfying  to  them. 

The  time  devoted  to  each  unit  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  teacher  to  note 
new  or  potential  interests  stimulated  by  one  or  more  of  the  stories  within 
the  unit,  and  to  permit  her  to  guide  children  to  supplementary  reading 
materials  relating  to  these  interests. 
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Improving  Skills  and  Abilities 
Needed  for  Interpretation 


To  interpret  clearly  . . . what  he  is  reading,  the  child  must  be 
able  to  form  mental  pictures  of  the  scenes,  events,  and  characters  that 
are  described.  He  must  be  able  to  experience  how  something  felt,  tasted, 
or  sounded.  And  he  must  be  able  to  react  emotionally  to  what  he  reads 
with  such  feelings  as  joy,  sadness,  satisfaction,  or  disappointment.  Such 
mental  images  and  emotional  reactions  are  essential  to  a clear  interpre- 
tation of  what  is  read. 

To  insure  clear  interpretation,  the  teacher  must  see  that  the  child  fully 
utilizes  his  own  background  of  experiences  as  an  aid  in  creating  the  neces- 
sary mental  images  and  emotional  reactions.  When  the  reading  materials 
center  about  things  beyond  the  realm  of  the  child's  experiences,  she  must 
aid  in  building  the  background  needed  for  successful  interpretation. 

Study  of  the  problems  involved  in  reading  stories  or  books  reveals  two 
types  or  levels  of  interpretation.  The  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  the 
difficulties  that  children  may  encounter  at  each  level. 

Interpretation  within  the  realm  of  experience  ...  is  a 

relatively  simple  type  of  interpretation.  The  child  interprets  at  this  level 
when  he  reads  about  events,  places,  objects,  or  people,  the  general  char- 
acter of  which  are  familiar  to  him.  On  the  basis  of  his  own  personal  expe- 
riences, he  interprets  the  experiences  of  others  as  set  forth  in  pictures  and 
verbal  text.  For  example,  a child  who  uses  his  own  experiences  with  pets 
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to  give  meaning  to  a story  about  a boy  and  his  dog  is  functioning  at  the 
experience  level  of  interpretation.  The  teacher’s  main  task  is  to  help  the 
child  at  this  level  use  the  verbal  text  and  the  pictures  that  accompany  it 
to  stimulate  mental  images  and  emotional  reactions. 

Interpretation  beyond  the  realm  of  experience  ...  is  a 

more  difficult  type  of  interpretation.  It  is  frequently  necessary  for  the 
child  to  create  mental  images  of  places  he  has  never  seen,  to  engage 
vicariously  in  activities  he  has  never  experienced  directly,  and  to  react 
emotionally  to  experiences  he  has  never  had  himself.  Typical  reading 
materials  that  require  this  creative  type  of  interpretation  center  around 
long-ago  days  and  deeds,  historic  persons  and  places,  or  contemporary 
scenes  and  events  remote  from  the  child’s  actual  experience.  To  interpret 
such  materials  successfully,  the  child  must  combine  his  own  experiential 
background  with  his  understanding  of  what  the  author  has  said  in  order 
to  create  appropriate  mental  images  and  to  experience  appropriate  emo- 
tional reactions. 

A major  problem  of  the  teacher  ...  is  to  determine  how 
closely  the  child’s  own  experience  is  related  to  what  he  is  reading.  The 
teacher  in  the  primary  grades  should  select  reading  materials  in  which 
most  of  the  realistic  stories  center  about  typical  child  experiences  in  the 
home,  the  school,  or  the  present-day  community.  The  close  relationship 
between  these  reading  materials  and  the  children’s  own  experiences  facili- 
tates successful  interpretation. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  the  teacher  in  primary  grades  to  select 
materials  within  the  realm  of  things  known  to  most  children.  She  must 
also  be  aware  of  the  individuals  within  her  class  who,  because  of  lack  of 
experience,  must  engage  in  creative  interpretation  to  read  even  a common- 
place story. 

It  is  a good  plan  for  the  teacher  at  any  level  to  begin  her  preparation  for 
presenting  every  story  with  the  question  “What  is  there  in  this  story  that 
may  be  wholly  outside  the  realm  of  some  child’s  experience?”  Viewed  in 
this  way,  even  a simple  story  about  a boy  who  is  teaching  a trick  to  his 
pet  may  contain  hazards  in  interpretation  for  a child  who  has  never  owned 
a pet.  For  the  benefit  of  such  a child  the  teacher  may  elicit  much  discus- 
sion about  pets  and  the  problems  arising  in  teaching  them  tricks  before 
reading  of  the  story  is  undertaken. 
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It  is  not  safe  for  any  teacher  to  assume  that  all  reading  materials,  no 
matter  how  carefully  selected,  will  be  at  the  experiential  level  of  inter- 
pretation for  every  youngster  within  the  group.  At  the  middle-grade  level, 
however,  it  is  a safe  assumption  that  much  of  the  material  all  the  children 
encounter  will  go  beyond  the  realm  of  their  actual  experience.  The  read- 
ing materials  at  middle-grade  levels  refer  frequently  to  things,  people, 
places,  and  events  that  the  boys  and  girls  have  never  seen,  experienced, 
or  even  thought  about  before.  And  the  teacher  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  or 
sixth  grade  should  try  to  include  such  materials  in  her  reading  program. 
Fon  reading  becomes  an  increasingly  valuable  means  of  enriching  expe- 
rience only  in  so  far  as  children’s  interpretation  enables  them  to  gain  new 
ideas,  new  experiences,  and  new  understandings. 

The  middle-grade  teacher’s  problem  is  not  only  that  of  isolating  a par- 
ticular child  whose  meagerness  of  background  may  make  the  interpretation 
of  a story  difficult.  It  is  also  the  gradual,  specific  training  of  all  children 
to  interpret  successfully  materials  in  the  realm  of  things  comparatively 
unknown  to  them. 

In  the  middle  grades  the  child  must  grow  rapidly  in  his  ability  to  com- 
bine personal  experience  with  accounts  of  the  unfamiliar.  This  is  essential 
if  he  is  to  create  appropriate  mental  images  and  to  experience  emotional 
reactions  while  reading.  The  teacher  will  be  aided  in  promoting  growth 
in  this  ability  by  using  the  following  general  approaches: 

Drawing  comparisons  and  contrasts  for  the  children  between  life  as  they 
have  experienced  it  and  life  in  some  long-ago  or  remote  time  or  place. 

Visiting  museums  and  historical  buildings. 

Bringing  into  the  classroom  pictures , models , movies , slides , and  exhibits 
of  all  kinds  to  help  build  background  for  interpretation  of  events  that  lie 
beyond  the  realm  of  children’s  actual  experience. 

Reading  aloud  to  the  children  materials  which  may  build  understandings 
of  unfamiliar  concepts  with  which  their  reading  materials  deal. 

Encouraging  children  to  read  extensively  and  thus  to  build  broader  under- 
standings of  persons  or  places  or  events  relatively  unfamiliar  to  them. 

Boys  and  girls  in  the  middle  grades  will,  of  course,  read  both  at  the 
experiential  level  of  interpretation  and  at  the  creative  level.  The  relation- 
ship between  the  content  of  the  reading  material  and  the  child’s  experience 
will  determine  the  degree  of  difficulty  in  interpretation. 
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It  is  important  that  the  teacher  have  clearly  in  mind  the  difficulties  that 
children  may  encounter  in  interpreting  a given  selection.  It  is  also  essential 
that  she  understand  that  at  any  level  of  difficulty,  interpretation  involves 
not  only  a clear  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  a passage  but  also  the  use  of  the 
ideas  acquired.  For  example,  in  interpreting  a passage  the  child  may 
reflect  on  the  ideas  presented  to  determine  their  implication;  he  may  react 
critically  to  them  to  determine  their  value  or  significance;  and  he  may 
apply  them  to  the  solution  of  his  own  personal  problems. 

Interpretation  in  its  broadest  sense  ...  is  a unitary  process. 
There  are,  however,  various  aspects  of  interpretation  that  can  be  identified 
as  they  relate  to  the  entire  reading  process.  Interpretation  involves  ( 1 ) rec- 
ognizing words  and  attaching  appropriate  meanings  to  them;  (2)  compre- 
hending accurately  the  thought  represented  by  the  words  on  the  printed 
page;  (3)  reflecting  on  the  essential  facts  and  ideas  presented,  evaluating 
them  critically,  and  discovering  relationships  between  them;  (4)  applving 
ideas  gained  from  reading  to  personal  and  social  problems.  Thus  interpre- 
tation includes  word  perception,  comprehension,  reaction  to  ideas  gained 
from  reading,  and  application  or  use  of  these  ideas. 

Methods  of  improving  the  skills  and  abilities  used  in  each  of  these 
aspects  of  interpretation  are  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  the  succeeding 
sections  of  this  Guidebook. 

WORD  PERCEPTION 

Efficient  were!  perception  ...  is  basic  to  interpreting  what  is 
read,  for  the  reader's  grasp  of  the  general  meaning  of  a given  passage  is 
dependent  upon  his  ability  to  recognize  and  associate  meaning  with  the 
words  in  that  passage.  For  example,  even  the  most  competent  reader  can- 
not grasp  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  “Some  animals  estivate”  unless 
he  can  associate  meaning  with  the  word  estivate.  For  efficient  word  percep- 
tion the  reader  must  be  able  to  recognize  known  printed  words  quickly 
and  accurately  and  to  associate  meanings  with  these  words.  He  also  needs 
the  ability  to  derive  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  printed  words  even 
though  their  visual  forms  are  not  familiar. 

The  teacher  can  expect,  of  course,  that  training  in  earlier  years  at  school 
will  have  brought  pupils  to  the  middle  grades  with  some  skill  in  word 
perception.  For  example,  in  the  sentence  “The  wheel  turned  rapidly” 
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the  printed  words  and  their  meanings  would  probably  be  familiar  to  most 
children.  Word  perception  in  this  instance  would  be  almost  instantaneous. 
If  the  same  idea,  however,  were  expressed  “The  wheel  rotated  rapidly,” 
the  word  rotated  might  present  a problem. 

From  the  outset,  the  teacher  should  realize  that  the  child's  success  in 
word  perception  depends  upon  the  breadth  and  richness  of  his  meaning 
vocabulary  as  well  as  upon  his  ability  to  use  specific  methods  of  word 
analysis.  Therefore,  she  must  at  all  times  be  alert  to  opportunities  for 
enriching  or  extending  word  meanings. 

Rich  meaning  associations  ...  for  words  may  best  be  developed 
through  actual  experience.  Thus  an  effective  way  to  increase  meaning 
vocabularies  is  to  increase  the  scope  of  the  pupils'  activities.  As  many  first- 
hand experiences  as  possible  should  be  used  to  give  children  concrete  word 
meanings.  Children  who  have  had  opportunities,  for  example,  to  watch  a 
steam  shovel  at  work  are  prepared  to  attach  appropriate  meanings  to  such 
words  as  shovel , lever , cab,  jaws , etc.,  in  reading  about  a steam  shovel. 

Often,  of  course,  the  teacher  cannot  arrange  for  direct  experiences  to 
precede  the  reading  of  material  containing  many  words  for  which  children 
have  no  adequate  meaning  associations.  In  such  instances  she  can  some- 
times draw  upon  children's  past  experiences  to  help  in  clarifying  and  build- 
ing meanings  for  unfamiliar  words.  The  word  cascade,  for  example,  might 
be  clarified  by  having  children  tell  about  waterfalls  they  have  seen  and  by 
explaining  that  a cascade  is  a small  waterfall.  Pictures,  slides,  and  movies 
are  also  valuable  means  of  enriching  the  children’s  meaning  vocabularies. 

A particularly  challenging  problem  the  middle-grade  teacher  faces  is  the 
building  of  meanings  for  such  abstract  words  as  loyalty,  courage,  democ- 
racy, etc.  Often  these  abstract  words  may  be  clarified  by  concrete  examples 
or  illustrations  from  real-life  situations.  The  teacher  may,  for  example, 
cite  an  incident  in  which  a boy*  was  loyal  to  a friend  in  trouble.  With  this 
incident  as  a guide,  the  children  might  suggest  other  examples  to 
strengthen  for  them  the  meaning  of  loyalty.  Specific  examples  together 
with  class  discussion  and  evaluation  will  do  much  toward  giving  meaning 
to  abstract  words. 

It  is  essential,  too,  that  children  be  given  opportunities  to  compare  word 
meanings  and  to  note  how  various  shades  of  meaning  can  be  expressed 
through  careful  or  exact  choice  of  words.  For  example,  children  may  be  led 
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to  infer  the  meaning  of  the  word  chortle  by  associating  it  with  the  mean- 
ings of  more  familiar  words  such  as  laugh , smile , and  chuckle.  They  should 
note  that,  while  all  the  words  have  the  same  general  meaning,  each  expresses 
a particular  shade  of  meaning.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  compare 
the  shades  of  meaning  expressed  by  each  of  these  words  and  to  suggest 
context  in  which  each  word  would  be  especially  appropriate.  Rich  meaning 
vocabularies  can  also  be  promoted  through  opportunities  for  children  to 
suggest  synonyms  and  antonyms  for  words  they  encounter  in  their  reading. 
They  might,  for  example,  give  synonyms  and  antonyms  for  such  words  as 
sturdy , brave,  cheerfully,  and  cite  situations  in  which  a particular  shade  of 
meaning  could  best  be  expressed  by  one  of  these  synonyms  or  antonyms. 

From  the  outset  children  should  be  made  alert  to  the  varied  meanings 
that  a word  may  have.  Such  training  is  important  inasmuch  as  many  words 
the  child  meets  have  several  quite  different  meanings.  Thus  in  the  sen- 
tences “The  driver  was  charged  with  speeding,”  “The  wires  were  charged 
with  electricity,”  and  “The  boys  thought  that  the  store  charged  too  much 
for  the  new  camping  equipment,”  the  meanings  of  the  word  charged  differ 
radically.  Children  will  be  confused  by  such  shifts  in  meaning  unless  they 
are  fully  aware  of  the  possible  variability  of  word  meanings  and  unless  they 
have  the  ability  to  attach  to  a given  word  the  meaning  that  harmonizes 
with  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  a given  passage.  Varied  meanings  for 
words  should  be  presented  through  discussion  and  oral  explanations  as  well 
as  in  specific  exercises.  Boys  and  girls  should  be  taught  how  to  select  from 
several  definitions  in  the  dictionary  the  meaning  appropriate  to  the  passage 
in  which  the  word  in  question  appears. 

Equally  as  important  as  attention  to  specific  word  meanings  is  the  stimu- 
lation of  children’s  curiosity  about  new  or  especially  interesting  words 
they  encounter.  Children  are  continually  meeting  such  words  in  reading, 
conversation,  radio  programs,  etc.  As  the  first  step  in  getting  meanings  for 
these  words,  the  children  should  be  encouraged  to  try  to  infer  the  meaning 
from  the  context  in  which  the  words  appear.  In  addition,  definite  training 
should  be  provided  in  deriving  meanings  through  use  of  the  dictionary. 
Once  meanings  for  new  words  have  been  established,  the  children  should 
be  encouraged  to  use  these  words  in  their  own  oral  and  written  expression. 
Then,  too,  pupils  can  be  encouraged  to  keep  records  of  the  various  mean- 
ings they  have  encountered  for  a given  word,  such  as  fair,  address,  line, 
charge,  board,  etc. 
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At  the  middle-grade  level  the  boys  and  girls  encounter  much  figurative 
and  idiomatic  language  in  their  reading.  These  types  of  language  create 
another  problem  in  forming  meaning  associations.  The  teacher  must 
prepare  for  the  interpretation  of  such  expressions  as  “The  clouds  were 
inky/’  “He  turned  over  a new  leaf/’  and  “He  had  a chip  on  his  shoulder.” 
Boys  and  girls  must  be  trained  to  detect  such  expressions  and  to  realize  that 
words  may  not  always  mean  exactly  what  they  say.  As  children  come  to 
understand  the  function  of  figurative  and  idiomatic  language,  they  will 
become  more  adept  at  inferring  the  intended  meaning  from  context. 

The  development  of  rich  meaning  vocabularies  is  obviously  a complex 
and  challenging  task,  and  one  of  the  most  essential  steps  in  improving 
ability  in  word  perception.  An  equally  challenging  task  is  the  develop- 
ment of  ability  to  recognize  printed  words  and  to  associate  meaning 
with  them. 

Tlte  methods  of  perception  • • • used  in  recognizing  any  given 
word  will  depend  upon  the  child’s  familiarity  with  the  meaning  and  form 
of  the  particular  word,  and  its  general  character  or  structure.  For  example, 
when  the  middle-grade  child  encounters  known  words  grouped  in  familiar 
thought  units,  he  may  recognize  an  entire  phrase  in  a single  glance.  He 
probably  does  not  really  see  the  individual  letters,  syllables,  or  even  words 
in  the  phrase.  He  may  merely  combine  his  understanding  of  the  general 
context  with  a rapid  visual  impression  of  the  whole  phrase.  In  like  man- 
ner he  may  accurately  recognize  known  individual  words  through  the  use 
of  meaning  clues  and  visual  impression  of  general  contour  or  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  the  word  form. 

But  if  the  child,  has  not  seen  the  printed  word  before,  he  may  need 
to  combine  meaning  and  word-form  clues  with  a more  detailed  analysis 
of  structure  and  phonetic  elements  in  the  word.  If  these  methods  prove 
inadequate,  or  if  the  meaning  or  pronunciation  of  the  word  is  quite  un- 
familiar to  the  child,  he  may  need  to  use  a glossary  or  a dictionary  as 
an  aid.  At  all  times  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  a given  word 
must  be  confirmed  by  its  harmony  with  the  total  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

The  teacher  should  realize  that  when  the  child  is  reading  in  the  realm 
of  his  own  experience,  he  is  much  more  likely  to  be  familiar  with  the  mean- 
ing and  pronunciation  of  the  words  that  he  encounters  than  when  he  is 
reading  in  the  realm  beyond  his  experience.  For  example,  he  will  need 
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more  mature*  habits  of  word  perception  to  read  a story  about  Brazil 
in  which  he  encounters  such  words  as  tapir , macaw , marmoset , and 
toucans  than  he  will  to  read  a story  about  a baseball  game  in  which  he 
encounters  such  words  as  inning , score , and  umpire.  Since  the  middle-grade 
teacher  must  give  attention  to  promoting  the  ability  to  interpret  material 
which  goes  beyond  the  area  of  things  known,  she  must  also  give  attention 
to  improving  essential  habits  and  skills  in  word  perception.  Thus,  the 
middle:grade  teacher  must  maintain  and  further  promote  growth  in  the 
ability  to  use  any  or  all  of  the  following  aids  to  word  perception:  (1) 
meaning  clues,  (2)  word-form  clues,  (3)  structural  clues,  (4)  phonetic 
clues,  (5)  the  glossary  or  dictionary.  Each  of  these  aids  to  word  percep- 
tion will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  the  sections  that  follow. 

Meaning  clues  . . . provide  the  most  important  single  aid  to  word 
perception.  The  context  of  the  sentence  or  passage  in  which  a word  ap- 
pears often  aids  in  inferring  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  that  word. 
The  meaning  clue,  together  with  a visual  impression  of  the  word  form, 
may  be  all  that  is  needed  for  accurate  recognition.  But  in  many  instances 
it  is  necessary  to  combine  meaning  clues  with  one  or  more  of  the  other 
aids  listed  above. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  child  who  is  reading  about  a girl  who  has 
just  finished  writing  a letter  to  her  father.  When  the  reader  meets  the 
sentence  “At  last  Mary  was  ready  to  seal  and  stamp  the  envelope,”  the 
general  context  has  given  him  strong  meaning  clues  for  the  words  seal, 
stamp , and  envelope.  Even  though  he  has  not  seen  these  words  before, 
he  may  recognize  them  easily  and  accurately  by  merely  noting  their  gen- 
eral forms;  seal  and  stamp  are  short  words,  envelope  is  long.  If  he  thinks 
letter  for  the  last  word,  he  will  immediately  notice  that  envelope  doesn’t 
look  like  letter.  He  may  next  think  envelope , and  scrutiny  of  the  word 
may  tell  him  he  is  right. 

Children  must  learn  not  only  to  use  the  general  context  as  an  aid  in 
identifying  word  forms  but  also  to  attach  to  a given  word  a meaning 
that  is  appropriate  to  the  context.  To  do  this  the  child  must  be  aware 
of  varied  meanings  for  words.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  child  knows  the 
meaning  of  seal  as  used  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  and  that  the  word 
form  is  familiar.  Unless  he  is  aware  that  a word  may  have  more  than  one 
meaning  and  unless  he  has  the  ability  to  associate  more  than  one  meaning 
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with  a word,  he  will  be  confused  by  the  sentence  "The  seal  slipped  into 
the  icy  waters  when  it  saw  the  polar  bear.”  If  he  is  aware  of  varied  mean- 
ings and  the  effect  of  the  context  on  meaning,  however,  he  will  quickly 
realize  that  his  known  meaning  for  seal  does  not  fit  in  this  sentence  and 
he  will  begin  to  search  for  another  meaning  for  the  word. 

The  teacher  should  encourage  boys  and  girls  to  use  context  clues  in 
seeking  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  unfamiliar  words.  She  should 
also  stress  the  importance  of  testing  accuracy  in  word  perception  by  check- 
ing the  meaning  of  a word  to  see  if  it  "makes  sense”  in  the  sentence  in 
which  it  is  used. 

Word-form  clues  . . . furnish  another  valuable  aid  to  word  percep- 
tion. To  use  this  aid  children  must  be  taught  to  note  the  length  of  the 
word  used,  its  general  contour,  or  certain  distinguishing  characteristics  it 
may  have.  Whatever  other  methods  of  word  perception  may  be  used,  ac- 
curate visual  perception  of  total  word  forms  is  essential  for  rapid  percep- 
tion of  sight  words.  It  is  also  helpful  in  attacking  new  words. 

For  an  example  of  how  word-form  clues  may  help  in  word  perception, 
suppose  that  the  child  encountered  this  sentence  in  his  reading:  "The 
orchard  was  like  a fairyland  when  the  cherry  trees  were  in  full  bloom.” 
The  child  might  carry  to  the  word  cherry  a meaning  that  would  lead  him 
to  infer  any  of  several  words;  e.g.,  apple,  pear , cherry,  or  peach.  If  he 
knows  these  four  words,  visual  impression  of  the  general  contour  of  the 
word  cherry  should  be  sufficient  for  identification.  In  like  manner,  the 
child  trained  to  use  word-form  clues  can  observe  general  form  in  discrim- 
inating between  abstract  words  which  may  be  used  more  or  less  svnony- 
mously;  e.g.,  though  and  yet. 

Sometimes,  however,  visual  impression  of  the  general  contour  of  words 
may  be  inadequate  for  accurate  perception,  even  though  the  printed  forms 
are  familiar.  This  might  be  true  with  such  words  as  quiet  and  quite, 
though  and  through.  To  avoid  confusing  similar  word  forms,  children 
must  be  taught  to  note  one  or  more  significant  characteristics,  such  as  the 
ie  in  quiet,  or  the  r in  through. 

Observation  of  the  total  word  form  or  of  a significant  part  of  a word 
may  also  aid  in  the  identification  of  unfamiliar  word  forms.  For  example, 
in  reading  the  sentence  "The  announcer  raised  his  megaphone,”  the 
child’s  general  train  of  thought  may  lead  him  to  think,  "raised  his  hand,” 
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but  be  immediately  sees  that  the  last  word  in  the  sentence  is  a long  word; 
it  couldn’t  be  hand.  As  he  looks  at  the  whole  word,  he  may  spot  the 
known  syllable  phone , and  his  meaning  clue  may  instantly  tell  him 
megaphone.  Another  illustration  of  the  use  of  word-form  clues  is  repre- 
sented by  the  child  who  is  familiar  with  the  word  elephant,  and  recognizes 
the  word  elegant  by  first  mentally  comparing  the  form  of  the  two  words, 
and  then  substituting  one  phonetic  element  for  another.  If  he  has  heard 
the  word  elegant,  and  knows  its  meaning,  he  checks  to  see  if  it  fits  in  the 
sentence.  Thus  he  has  combined  meaning  clues,  word-form  clues,  and 
recognition  of  phonetic  elements  in  deriving  the  word. 

The  total  length  and  general  configuration  of  the  word  also  help  the 
child  determine  the  quickest  and  easiest  method  of  analysis  to  use.  For 
example,  he  sees  that  feats  is  a short  word,  so  he  does  not  look  for  parts 
of  a compound  or  try  to  divide  the  word  into  syllables,  but  immediately 
applies  phonetic  analysis.  In  like  manner  observation  of  the  total  form 
of  such  a word  as  compartment  tells  the  child  that  he  must  break  it  into 
syllables  or  pronounceable  units  before  he  can  apply  phonetic  analysis. 

Structural  clues  ...  to  words  may  also  provide  an  important  aid 
to  word  recognition.  Particularly  with  a long  word,  a child  may  need  to 
study  the  structure  of  the  word  before  he  can  determine  the  most  eco- 
nomical method  of  attack.  The  length  and  general  form  of  such  words 
as  chewed,  dismount,  storehouse,  and  September  indicate  to  the  reader 
that  they  contain  root  words,  prefixes,  suffixes,  or  syllables  which  are 
pronounceable  units.  Often  he  must  identify  these  units  before  he  can 
accurately  determine  their  sounds  and  blend  them  into  a word  whole. 

The  middle-grade  child  must  know  how  to  study  a word  visually  to 
determine  its  structural  pattern.  This  type  of  analysis  requires  a more 
detailed  visual  study  of  the  word  than  does  the  use  of  word-form  clues: 
Detailed  visual  scrutiny  of  a word  form  may  reveal  a known  root  word 
or  inflectional  ending.  For  example,  in  the  word  chewed , the  child  may 
note  the  ed,  look  at  the  rest  of  the  word,  and  then  say,  “Chew— oh  yes, 
chewed  ” In  like  manner  he  may  look  at  the  word  dismount , recognize 
dis  as  a common  prefix,  and  then  attack  mount  as  a pronounceable  unit. 
As  soon  as  the  child  realizes  that  the  word  storehouse  is  made  up  of  two 
words,  he  has  analyzed  the  structure  of  the  word  and  determined  the 
pronounceable  units. 
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If  the  child’s  scrutiny  of  the  total  word  fails  to  reveal  a known  root 
word  or  parts  of  a compound,  he  may  use  structural  analysis  to  divide  it 
into  syllables.  For  example,  scrutiny  of  the  word  September  does  not 
reveal  a known  root  word;  so  to  determine  pronounceable  units,  he  must 
break  the  word  into  syllables. 

It  is  obvious  that  structural  analysis  is  particularly  valuable  in  attacking: 

Word  variants  or  derivatives 

Compound  words 

Words  of  more  than  one  syllable 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  in  order  to  use  structural  analysis  effectively 
with  a wide  range  of  words,  the  child  must  be  able  to  recognize  common 
inflectional  endings,  prefixes,  and  suffixes;  he  must  be  able  to  identify 
compound  words;  and  he  must  be  familiar  with  simple  principles  of  syl- 
labication. Briefly  stated,  the  principles  of  syllabication  which  will  be 
useful  to  the  child  are: 

If  two  consonants  come  between  two  vowels  in  a word , the  first  syllable 
usually  ends  with  the  first  of  the  two  consonants;  e.g.,  letter,  except. 

If  there  is  one  consonant  between  two  vowels , the  first  syllable  usually 
ends  just  before  the  consonant;  e.g.,  bacon,  paper. 

If  a word  ends  in  le  and  a consonant  precedes  the  l,  this  consonant  usually 
begins  the  last  syllable;  e.g.,  tumble,  maple. 

Since  a large  proportion  of  the  unfamiliar  words  that  the  middle-grade 
child  meets  in  his  reading  are  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  ability 
to  recognize  structural  patterns  of  such  words  is  especially  important  at 
this  level.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  the  child’s  success  in  deriving  the 
pronunciation  and  meaning  is  dependent  upon  accurate  structural  analysis. 
For  example,  if  he  sees  chew  as  a root  word  in  chewed , he  can  success- 
fully apply  phonetic  analysis,  but  if  he  fails  to  recognize  the  structural 
pattern  of  the  word  and  attacks  in  two  syllables,  che  wed , his  phonetic 
knowledge  will  lead  him  to  start  che.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  a word 
like  ladle,  the  child  must  know  that  the  first  syllable  is  la,  not  lad , before 
he  can  determine  the  sound  of  the  vowel  a. 

It  is  obviously  essential  for  the  middle-grade  teacher  to  have  a clear 
understanding  of  various  techniques  in  structural  analysis.  She  must 
realize  that  structural  analysis  is  quite  different  from  random  finding  of 
“little  words  in  big.”  This  latter  technique  is  a device  that  has  com- 
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monly  been  used  in  the  past.  The  middle-grade  teacher  should  realize 
that  although  finding  little  words  in  big  may  be  of  some  value  with  one- 
syllable  words  such  as  youngsters  commonly  meet  at  first-grade  level,  it 
is  of  doubtful  value  with  words  of  more  than  one  syllable.  For  example, 
seeing  the  little  word  as  in  has  may  be  helpful,  but  if  the  child  thinks  of 
as  as  a little  word  or  pronounceable  unit  in  astound  or  washer , he  is  only 
confused.  To  note  the  word  led  in  sled  may  be  helpful,  but  to  pick  out 
led  in  startled,  pat  in  patient,  or  cup  in  porcupine  would  not  be  helpful 
to  a child  who  is  trying  to  work  out  the  pronunciation  of  these  words. 

To  develop  efficient  habits  in  structural  analysis,  the  teacher  must 
strengthen  all  children's  ability  to  see  root  words  in  variants  and  derivatives, 
to  recognize  compound  words,  and  to  divide  words  into  syllables.  She  must 
also  help  any  child  who  may  be  attacking  words  of  more  than  one  syllable 
by  indiscriminately  looking  for  little  words  in  big. 

Phonetic  clues  . . .provide  another  essential  aid  to  word  perception. 
The  use  of  phonetic  clues  involves  the  association  of  sound  with  printed 
letter  symbols.  As  the  competent  reader  scrutinizes  a word  form,  he 
consciously  or  unconsciously  associates  sounds  with  parts  of  the  word  form. 
Often  a single  phonetic  clue,  when  combined  with  meaning  and  word- 
form  clues,  will  tell  the  reader  what  a word  must  be.  For  example,  assume 
that  a child  has  never  met  the  word  wrist  in  his  reading.  He  first  encoun- 
ters it  in  the  sentence  “He  looked  at  his  wrist  watch.”  General  context 
might  possibly  lead  him  to  infer  that  the  word  was  old,  new,  gold,  or 
some  other  suitable  word.  But  if  he  gets  a clue  to  the  sound  of  the  word 
from  the  letters  wr,  he  may  immediately  think,  wrist  watch. 

Sometimes,  however,  a partial  clue  to  the  sound  of  the  word  is  not 
enough  for  accurate  perception,  even  though  the  child  knows  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  For  example,  in  the  sentence  “The  crystal  of  his  watch 
was  broken”  the  child  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  printed  form  of  the 
word  crystal  might  think  of  cry  as  a sound  clue  when  he  first  looks  at  the 
word.  In  that  instance,  he  might  infer  that  the  word  crystal  referred  to 
a part  of  the  watch  which  he  had  never  heard  of.  But  if  he  studies  the 
word  in  more  detail,  applies  structural  analysis  to  determine  the  syllables, 
crys  tal,  then  applies  a phonetic  principle  to  determine  that  the  vowel 
sound  in  the  first  syllable  is  short,  and  thus  derives  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion, he  will  probably  find  that  he  knows  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
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To  use  phonetic  analysis  as  an  aid  to  word  perception,  the  child  must 
have  a knowledge  of  the  sounds  that  we  use  in  our  language  and  of  the  sym- 
bols that  stand  for  these  sounds.  About  43  separate  and  distinct  sounds  are 
used  in  general  American  speech.  Each  of  these  is  either  a consonant  or 
a vowel  sound.  The  26  letters  in  our  alphabet  are  the  written  symbols 
that  are  used  to  represent  these  sounds. 

In  our  language  printed  words  are  really  recordings  of  a series  of  sounds. 
But  since  we  have  more  sounds  than  we  have  symbols,  we  obviously  do 
not  use  a different  symbol  for  each  sound.  We  cannot,  therefore,  develop 
adequate  phonetic  understandings  by  teaching  the  child  that  when  he 
sees  a certain  letter  or  combination  of  letters  he  must  say  a given  sound. 
Indeed,  the  teaching  of  phonetics  has  fallen  into  disrepute  in  some  schools 
largely  because  of  the  confusions  resulting  from , the  teacher’s  tendency 
to  teach  by  the  “whenever  you  see  this,  say  that”  method. 

Until  recent  years  many  phonetic  programs  in  the  primary  grades  con- 
sisted of  teaching  phonograms  or  vowel-consonant  combinations.  Children 
were  taught,  for  example,  to  associate  with  the  letter  combination  ad  the 
sound  it  represents  in  had,  bad,  lad , sad;  with  et,  the  sound  heard  in  bet; 
with  ma,  the  sound  heard  in  mat;  and  so  on.  Then  they  were  expected 
to  make  use  of  these  sounds  whenever  they  saw  the  corresponding  letter 
combinations. 

The  middle-grade  teacher  should  know  that  some  primary  teachers  are 
still  teaching  phonetics  in  this  manner.  She  should  also  realize  that  recog- 
nition of  phonograms  may  be  helpful  to  the  child  in  attacking  one-syllable 
words,  but  that  confusions  are  likely  to  result  if  this  method  of  phonetic 
analysis  is  used  with  words  of  more  than  one  syllable.  Such  confusions 
are  clearly  evident  when  one  tries  to  pronounce  the  following  groups  of 
words  by  associating  a given  sound  with  a phonogram: 

ad — had  et — bet  aw— caw 

adopt  between  away 

ladle  return  awake 


ig—big  ap— map  ot—not 

tiger  , maple  notice 

In  many  cases,  groups  of  letters  which  have  been  taught  as  phonograms 
cut  across  syllabic  divisions  in  words  of  more  than  one  syllable.  The 
syllable  is  the  pronounceable  unit  in  such  words,  and  if  a child  tries  to 
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sound  out  the  words  on  the  basis  of  letter  combinations  that  he  has  been 
taught  as  phonograms,  he  will  all  too  frequently  be  confused. 

The  middle-grade  teacher  must,  therefore,  watch  for  and  help  children 
who  are  trying  to  attack  words  of  two  or  three  syllables  by  locating  pho- 
nograms and  associating  given  sounds  with  these  vowel-consonant  com- 
binations. She  must  help  these  children  ''unlearn”  phonetic  techniques 
that  are  causing  confusion,  and  she  must  also  develop  and  maintain 
phonetic  understandings  and  techniques  that  will  be  permanently  useful. 

. . . types  of  phonetic  elements 

Since  we  have  more  sounds  in  our  language  than  we  have  symbols,  it 
is  obvious  that  certain  of  the  symbols  must  be  used  to  represent  more 
than  one  sound.  The  letter  a,  for  instance,  is  used  to  represent  a different 
vowel  sound  in  each  of  the  following  words:  at,  age,  car,  all,  care,  and 
ago.  In  fact,  each  of  the  vowel  symbols  is  used  to  represent  several  variant 
vowel  sounds.  Sometimes  a consonant  symbol  may  represent  more  than 
one  sound.  For  example,  s represents  different  sounds  in  see,  trees,  and 
fusion. 

To  get  the  sound  of  many  types  of  words  from  their  printed  form,  the 
child  must  be  able  to  associate  appropriate  sounds  with  consonant  and 
vowel  symbols  and  to  blend  these  sounds  into  pronounceable  units  or 
syllables.  Consonants  and  vowels  blended  into  syllables  are  the  phonetic 
elements  that  children  and  adults  deal  with,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
in  all  their  use  of  language. 

Just  as  a given  word  in  our  language  may  have  more  than  one  meaning, 
so  a letter  symbol  may  hav£  more  than  one  sound;  and  just  as  the  meaning 
of  a word  is  determined  by  its  use  in  the  sentence,  so  the  sound  of  a 
phonetic  element  is  determined  by  its  use  in  a word.  To  develop  efficiency 
in  using  meaning  clues,  the  teacher  must  develop  an  awareness  of  varia- 
tions in  word  meanings  and  teach  the  child  how  to  select  from  variant 
meanings  the  one  appropriate  to  a given  context.  In  like  manner,  to  de- 
velop efficiency  in  using  phonetic  clues  she  must  develop  an  awareness  of 
variations  in  letter  sounds,  and  teach  the  child  how  to  select  from  variant 
sounds  the  one  appropriate  to  a given  word.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  teacher 
must  have  a knowledge  of  the  phonetic  elements  in  our  language,  and  an 
understanding  of  how  they  function  in  spoken  and  written  words. 
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She  should  know,  for  example,  that  there  are  really  three  general  types 
of  consonant  symbols  with  which  the  child  must  learn  to  associate  appro- 
priate sounds.  Briefly  these  types  of  symbols  are: 

Single  consonant  letters  that  are  used  to  represent  a single  consonant 
sound;  e.g.,  b,  d,  f,  t,  etc. 

Consonant  blends , or  two  or  three  consonant  letters  used  to  represent  two 
or  more  consonant  sounds  in  a series;  e.g.,  bl,  cl,  br,  st,  scr , etc.  Consonant 
sounds  in  such  series  are  blended  so  closely  that  they  are  produced  almost 
as  one  sound. 

Speech  consonants , or  two  consonant  letters  that  are  used  to  represent  a 
single  consonant  sound;  e.g.,  th,  ch,  ng,  etc.  The  letters  th  in  then,  for  ex- 
ample, do  not  represent  the  sound  of  t blended  with  the  sound  of  h.  They 
represent  one  sound  that  is  different  from  that  of  either  of  the  single  letters 
in  the  symbol  th. 

The  teacher  should  also  know  that  there  are  three  general  types  of  vowel 
symbols  with  which  the  child  must  learn  to  associate  appropriate  sounds. 
These  types  of  symbols  are: 

Single  vowel  letters  that  are  used  to  represent  variant  single  vowel  sounds ; 
e.g.,  a as  in  hat , age,  care,  far,  or  about. 

Two  vowel  letters  that  may  be  used  to  represent  variant  single  vowel 
sounds;  e.g.,  ai  as  in  plaid  or  rain,  oo  as  in  good  or  food. 

Diphthongs  or  two  vowel  letters  that  may  be  used  to  represent  two  vowel 
sounds  that  arc  blended  to  form  one  speech  sound;  e.g.,  ou  in  house,  oi  in  oil. 

In  addition  to  a knowledge  of  the  types  of  consonant  and  vowel  ele- 
ments, the  teacher  must  have  an  understanding  of  how  these  elements 
function  in  spoken  and  printed  words.  Unless  she  promotes  children’s 
understanding  of  how  phonetic  elements  function  in  words,  boys  and  girls 
may  try  to  sound  out  a word  by  simply  identifying  an  unrelated  series  of 
sounds.  From  the  outset  the  teacher  should  realize  that  consonant  sounds 
are  integral  parts  of  syllables  and  words  but  that  a consonant  sound  alone 
is  not  a pronounceable  unit.  For  example,  the  sound  of  b in  ball  becomes 
buh  or  b followed  by  an  unstressed  vowel  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  word 
and  sounded  in  isolation.  The  child  who  tries  to  “sound”  the  letters  tr  in 
isolation  really  sounds  ter  or  truh.  Vowel  sounds,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
pronounceable  units.  We  have  some  words,  for  example  a and  I,  each  of 
which  is  merely  one  vowel  sound.  But  consonant  sounds  can  be  produced 
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accurately  only  when  they  are  blended  with  the  vowel  sound  in  the  syllable 
or  word.  Therefore,  children  should  not  be  asked  to  give  consonant  sounds 
except  as  parts  of  pronounceable  units. 

. . . phonetic  substitutions 

To  use  phonetic  clues  as  an  aid  in  word  perception,  the  child  must  be 
able  to  associate  appropriate  sounds  with  the  various  types  of  consonant 
and  vowel  symbols.  He  must  also  be  able  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  these 
phonetic  elements  to  the  recognition  of  new  words.  As  soon  as  children 
can  associate  appropriate  sounds  with  single  consonants,  they  should  be 
taught  to  make  phonetic  substitutions  in  order  to  recognize  other  words. 
Let  us  assume,  for  example,  that  the  child  knows  the  printed  words  jump 
and  bump  but  that  he  has  not  yet  met  the  word  lump  in  his  reading.  To 
recognize  the  word  lump  he  may  merely  note  that  it  looks  like  bump 
except  for  the  first  letter.  He  then  mentally  substitutes  the  sound  of  l for 
the  sound  of  b in  the  word  and  checks  the  meaning  with  the  context. 

This  substitution  technique  is  one  of  the  simplest  ways  of  applying 
knowledge  of  phonetic  elements.  It  enables  even  the  immature  reader 
to  grasp  many  new  words  by  comparing  them  with  known  words.  Skill 
in  substituting  initial  and  final  consonant  elements  and  initial  or  medial 
vowel  elements  will  enable  the  child  to  derive  the  pronunciation  of  whole 
groups  of  words  from  one  known  word.  For  example,  assume  that  the 
child  knows  the  first  word  in  each  of  the  lists  below.  From  this  word  he 
should  be  able  to  derive  the  sound  of  the  words  that  follow  it. 

jump— lump,  stump,  thump,  etc.  big— bag,  bug,  beg,  etc. 

but— bug,  bus,  bun , bust,  etc.  him — ham,  hit,  hem , etc. 

The  middle-grade  child  may  use  this  simple  application  skill  not  only 
with  one-syllable  words  but  also  with  longer  words.  Fie  may  compare 
notion  with  motion,  for  example,  or  elegant  with  elephant.  It  is  easier 
and  more  helpful  for  the  child  to  learn  to  use  the  substitution  technique 
than  it  is  for  him  to  learn  long  lists  of  phonograms.  Also,  use  of  this  tech- 
nique focuses  his  attention  on  complete  pronounceable  units,  rather  than 
on  given  vowel-consonant  combinations.  The  child  may  derive  bad  or  sad 
from  had  without  having  been  taught  to  look  for  ad  in  word  wholes.  In- 
stead, he  may  have  been  taught  to  compare  words,  noting  likenesses  and 
differences  in  total  word  forms. 
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. . . understanding  and  use  of  phonetic  principles 

Although  skill  in  comparing  word  forms  and  making  phonetic  substitu- 
tions is  valuable,  it  must  be  supplemented  by  understanding  and  use  of 
certain  phonetic  principles  that  govern  the  sounds  of  phonetic  elements. 
As  boys  and  girls  become  aware  of  the  variant  sounds  of  letters,  they  should 
be  helped  to  generalize  from  their  experiences  with  words  certain  prin- 
ciples that  will  show  them  which  sounds  are  best  to  try  when  they  en- 
counter new  words.  Phonetic  principles  should  not  be  taught  as  “rules.” 
They  should  develop  as  generalizations  which  grow  out  of  understanding  of 
how  consonants  and  vowels  function  in  spoken  and  written  words. 

To  understand  the  function  of  printed  consonant  symbols,  children  must 
know  that  a consonant  letter  may  be  silent  and  that  more  than  one  sound 
may  be  associated  with  some  consonant  symbols. 

One  of  the  simplest  understandings  of  silentness  is  based  on  the  general 
principle  that  in  the  double  consonant,  for  example,  the  dd  in  add,  the 
second  of  the  two  consonants  is  silent.  Most  middle-grade  children  will  be 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  such  words  as  tell,  will,  add,  miss,  and  puff, 
the  double  letter  at  the  end  of  the  word  represents  only  one  sound.  But 
they  may  not  be  aware  of  the  function  of  a double  consonant  in  the 
middle  of  a word.  They  may  not  know,  for  example,  that  if  the  double 
consonant  in  a word  is  followed  by  a vowel,  the  word  will  be  likely  to 
have  two  syllables.  Awareness  of  this  phonetic  principle  will  enable  a child 
to  identify  easily  and  quickly  the  pronounceable  units  in  such  words  as 
copper , litter , rally,  and  topple. 

Silent  consonants  may  also  give  clues  to  word  meanings.  In  fact, 
silent  consonants  often  enable  us  to  discriminate  between  the  meanings 
of  printed  words  that  are  spelled  differently  but  pronounced  alike.  For 
example,  the  silent  gh  in  might  distinguishes  it  from  the  word  mite  not 
in  sound  but  in  meaning;  likewise,  the  silent  k aids  us  in  discriminating 
between  the  meanings  of  knot  and  not,  knight  and  night,  knave  and  nave, 
knew  and  new. 

Knowledge  of  the  fact  that  consonant  Tetters  may  be  silent  is  also  essen- 
tial for  successful  use  of  phonetic  respellings  in  a dictionary.  Unless  chil- 
dren understand  this  fact,  they  may  be  confused  by  omission  of  silent 
v consonants  in  simple  respellings  as  al'  i for  alley,  or  snach  for  snatch. 

Although  consonants  are  less  variable  than  vowels,  the  child  must  under- 
stand that  some  consonant  symbols  have  more  than  one  sound  and  that 
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sometimes  the  same  consonant  sound  may  be  represented  by  different 
spellings.  For  example,  the  child  should  know  that  a final  s may  represent 
the  sound  of  s or  z;  e.g.,  us,  use,  trees,  boats.  Likewise  he  should  know 
that  c may  represent  the  sound  of  s or  k.  When  the  child  is  fully  aware 
of  the  variability  in  the  sound  of  c,  he  may  be  led  to  generalize  from  his 
experiences  with  words  a principle  that  will  help  him  determine  which 
sound  to  try  first  for  the  letter  c.  He  should  be  led  to  observe  that  when  c 
is  followed  by  e or  i,  it  usually  has  the  s sound. 

The  child  who  does  not  understand  that  in  our  language  some  conso- 
nant sounds  have  several  common  spellings  will  certainly  be  confused 
both  in  reading  and  spelling.  For  example,  a certain  sound  is  commonly 
associated  with  the  letter  /.  Yet  this  sound  is  represented  by  different 
letters  in  each  of  the  following  words:  jam,  bridge,  gradual,  and  tragic. 

It  is  obvious  that  children  must  have  some  understanding  of  the  varia- 
bility of  consonant  sounds  before  they  can  successfully  interpret  phonetic 
spellings  in  a dictionary.  For  example,  crock,  krok;  germ,  jerm;  ink,  ingk. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  it  is  evident  that  the  child  who  has  been 
taught  to  “say  a certain  sound”  when  he  sees  a given  consonant  has  not 
been  given  an  understanding  of  the  possible  silentness  and  variability  of 
these  phonetic  elements. 

Children’s  knowledge  and  use  of  vowels  as  phonetic  elements,  likewise, 
should  be  based  on  understanding  of  their  possible  silentness  and  their 
variability.  Knowledge  of  the  fact  that  vowel  letters  in  words  are  sometimes 
silent,  and  understanding  of  the  function  of  silent  vowel  letters  are  essential 
to  the  use  of  phonetic  analysis  as  a method  of  word  perception.  In  the 
words  rain  and  hate,  for  example,  the  child  sees  two  vowel  letters,  but 
hears  only  one— the  first  one.  The  second  vowel  letter,  however,  has  a 
definite  function.  It  tells  the  child  that  the  first  vowel  letter  probably 
represents  the  long  sound  of  the  vowel.  It  is  obviously  important  for  the 
child  to  know  that  some  vowel  symbols  in  a word  may  be  silent,  and  to 
understand  the  function  of  these  letters. 

It  is  equally  important  for  the* child  to  know  that  each  vowel  letter  may 
be  used  to  represent  several  variant  vowel  sounds.  The  middle-grade 
teacher  should  realize  that  the  child  who  has  been  taught  only  the  long 
and  short  sounds  of  vowels  is  quite  unprepared  to  use  the  pronunciation 
aids  in  a dictionary.  The  pronunciation  key  in  even  the  simplest  child’s 
dictionary  gives  at  least  four  sounds  for  the  vowel  a,  three  for  e,  and  four 
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for  u.  To  use  a pronunciation  key  the  child  must  be  able  to  identify  accu- 
rately a given  vowel  sound  in  the  key  word  and  to  blend  this  vowel  sound 
with  different  consonants  in  the  word  he  is  trying  to  pronounce. 

From  the  beginning,  children  should  be  taught  that  they  may  have  to 
try  more  than  one  vowel  sound  for  a vowel  letter  before  they  can  determine 
the  sound  of  a word.  Gradually,  however,  they  should  develop  under- 
standings of  simple  phonetic  principles  that  will  help  them  know  which 
sound  of  a vowel  to  try  first.  Although  most  middle-grade  children  will  be 
familiar  with  the  principles  that  govern  vowel  sounds,  the  teacher  may  find 
that  some  pupils  are  trying  to  determine  vowel  sounds  by  “spotting” 
phonograms  even  in  two-  or  three-syllable  words.  Or  she  may  find  some 
pupils  indiscriminately  using  the  trial-and-error  method  to  determine 
vowel  sounds.  She  should  help  these  boys  and  girls  generalize  their  expe- 
riences with  words  and  derive  simple  principles  that  will  help  them  know 
which  sound  of  a vowel  to  try  first. 

The  vowel  principles  that  children  should  learn  to  use  are  based  on  the 
position  of  the  vowel  in  the  syllable,  the  function  of  silent  vowels,  and  the 
effect  of  certain  “consonant  controllers”  on  vowel  sounds.  Briefly  stated, 
these  principles  are: 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  only  one  vowel , the  vowel  is  usually 
short  unless  it  comes  at  the  end  of  the  word  or  syllable;  e.g.,  short  in  pan , 
shut , met,  ad  mit,  ex  cept;  long  in  go,  ti  ger,  etc. 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  two  vowels , one  of  which  is  final  e,  the 
first  vowel  is  usually  long  and  the  final  e silent;  e.g.,  wise,  gate,  amuse. 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  such  vowel  combinations  as  ee,  ea,  oe,  oa, 
ai,  and  ay,  the  Erst  vowel  is  usually  long  and  the  second  silent;  e.g.,  meet, 
scream,  hoe,  oak,  rea  son,  re  main. 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  only  one  vowel  followed  by  r,  the  sound 
of  the  vowel  is  usually  governed  by  the  r;  e.g.,  curl,  jar,  carpet,  scurry. 

In  words  onsyllables  containing  only  the  one  vowel  a followed  by  l or  w, 
the  sound  of  the  vowel  a is  usually  governed  by  the  l or  w;  e.g.,  claw,  halt, 
aw  ful,  al  most. 

These  principles  are  applicable  to  one-syllable  words  or  to  syllables 
within  longer  words,  as  indicated  by  the  illustrations  given  above.  There- 
fore the  teacher  who  builds  phonetic  understandings  based  on  these  prin- 
ciples is  giving  the  child  understandings  that  function  in  various  types  of 
words,  and  that  will  be  permanently  useful  to  him. 
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. . . syllables  as  pronounceable  units 

As  the  child’s  experiences  with  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  are 
enriched,  he  gradually  learns  that  a syllable  is  a part  of  a word  that  is  pro- 
nounced as  a unit.  He  also  learns  that  a syllable  may  consist  of  a vowel 
sound  alone  or  a vowel  blended  with  one  or  more  consonants. 

As  soon  as  the  child  understands  that  a syllable  is  a pronounceable  unit, 
he  should  be  led  to  make  certain  generalizations  about  the  effect  of  syllabic 
division  on  vowel  sounds.  He  should  observe  that  the  difference  in  the 
sound  of  the  first  three  letters  in  lady  and  ladder  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  one  the  first  syllable  is  la,  in  the  other,  lad,  and  that  the  position  of  the 
vowel  a in  the  syllable  influences  its  sound.  In  like  manner,  he  learns  that 
other  vowel  principles  can  be  applied  only  within  a syllable.  He  should  be 
led  to  compare  such  words  as  away  and  awful,  and  to  see  that  in  one  word 
the  a is  controlled  by  w because  they  form  one  syllable,  while  in  the  other 
word  the  letters  are  in  separate  syllables,  and  therefore  the  consonant  does 
not  control  the  vowel.  The  child  who  has  been  taught  that  “aw  says  aw  as  in 
saw”  will  probably  think  of  away  as  an  exception  to  the  rule.  He  should 
be  taught  that  away  is  not  an  exception— it  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
syllabic  divisions  in  words  affect  the  sounds  of  vowels. 

And  as  the  child’s  phonetic  knowledge  and  understandings  mature,  he 
learns  to  recognize  certain  syllables  as  units.  For  example,  he  begins  to 
think  of  such  common  prefixes  as  ex,  un,  dis  as  more  or  less  stable  pro- 
nounceable units  with  which  he  can  associate  sound.  In  like  manner,  he 
begins  to  think  of  such  final  syllables  as  ble,  pie,  die,  ing,  tion,  and  merit 
as  more  or  less  stable  units.  But  even  though  the  child  spots  a known 
syllable  and  thinks  of  it  as  a pronounceable  unit,  he  may  still  need  to  derive 
the  sound  of  other  syllables  in  the  word  through  the  use  of  phonetic  anal- 
ysis and  the  application  of  phonetic  principles. 

To  pronounce  a word  of  more  than  one  syllable,  the  child  must  first 
derive  the  sounds  of  the  separate  syllables.  He  must  then  blend  the  syl- 
lables into  a word  whole.  To  do  this,  he  must  have  some  knowledge  of 
accent  and  of  how  accent  affects  vowel  sounds.  He  should,  for  example,  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  vowel  sounds  in  unaccented  syllables  are  usually 
softened.  He  should  understand  that  there  may  be  a difference  in  the 
vowel  sound  in  similar  syllables  due  to  a difference  in  accent,  as  in  the  last 
syllable  of  retain  and  of  captain . 
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. . . phonetic  elements , understandings , and  skills 

In  order  to  maintain  and  promote  further  growth  in  the  use  of  phonetic 
clues  as  aids  to  word  perception,  the  middle-grade  teacher  must  know  what 
the  phonetic  elements  in  our  language  are,  for  these  phonetic  elements 
should  comprise  the  content  of  a developmental  phonetic  program.  She 
must  know  what  understandings  should  be  developed  with  these  elements, 
and  she  must  be  aware  of  essential  phonetic  skills  that  each  child  should 
have.  These  three  aspects  of  a phonetic  program  are  briefly  outlined  below: 

Phonetic  Elements 
Consonants 
Vowels 

Phonetic  Understandings 
Silentness 
Variability 

Phonetic  principles  that  affect  sound  of  elements 
Effect  of  syllabic  divisions  on  the  sound  of  vowels 
Effect  of  accent  on  vowel  sounds 

Phonetic  Skills 

Recognition  of  sound  and  symbol 
Association  of  sound  with  symbol 
Application 

Use  of  substitution  technique 
Use  of  phonetic  principles 

At  all  times  the  child  must  combine  context  clues  with  phonetic  clues 
if  he  is  to  arrive  at  meaning— the  ultimate  goal  of  word  perception.  When 
a child  is  using  context  clues,  he  is  thinking  as  he  reads,  and  this  is  of  vital 
importance.  Furthermore,  if  the  child  develops  the  habit  of  using  context 
clues  both  as  an  aid  to  and  check  upon  his  word  perception,  he  will  develop 
an  attitude  of  searching  for  word  meanings  as  he  reads.  Such  an  attitude 
is  an  ideal  stepping  stone  to  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 

The  dietionary  . . . becomes  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  middle-grade 
child  as  he  grows  in  ability  to  use  it  effectively  in  deriving  the  meaning 
and  pronunciation  of  words.  When  he  encounters  words  in  his  reading 
with  which  he  is  totally  unfamiliar,  the  middle-grade  child  should  feel  that 
he  can  be  absolutely  certain  of  their  pronunciation  or  their  meaning 
through  use  of  a dictionary.  A dictionary  is  also  invaluable  in  checking 
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the  accuracy  of  pronunciations  and  of  meanings  that  have  been  derived 
through  use  of  context  clues  and  various  forms  of  word  analysis. 

Before  presenting  the  dictionary  to  children,  the  middle-grade  teacher 
should  have  full  knowledge  of  the  skills  that  are  involved  in  its  use.  She 
should  realize  that  practically  all  word  perception  skills  meet  here— alert- 
ness to  meaning  in  context,  alertness  to  sounds  and  the  symbols  that  rep- 
resent them,  and  alertness  to  word  structure.  The  child  who,  for  example, 
has  not  developed  the  ability  to  select  from  variant  meanings  the  one 
appropriate  to  a given  context  is  not  prepared  to  use  the  dictionary  as  an 
aid  in  deriving  meaning.  Likewise,  the  child  who  has  not  developed  the 
ability  to  associate  sounds  with  symbols,  who  is  not  aware  that  some  letters 
in  the  printed  word  may  be  silent,  and  who  is  not  aware  of  the  variant 
sounds  of  letters  is  not  prepared  to  use  a pronunciation  key  and  phonetic 
spellings  as  guides  to  pronunciation. 

Use  of  the  dictionary  does  not  ordinarily  begin  until  middle-grade  level 
because  a dictionary  cannot  be  successfully  used  until  certain  prerequisite 
skills  have  been  developed.  To  use  the  dictionary  as  an  aid  to  word  per- 
ception, the  middle-grade  child  must  know  how  to  locate  entries,  and 
how  to  derive  meaning  and  pronunciation.  Skills  prerequisite  to  these 
aspects  of  dictionary  use  are  indicated  below: 

To  locate  entries  the  child  must  be  able  to: 

Recognize  alphabetical  sequence 
Locate  words  in  an  alphabetical  list 
Use  guide  words 

To  derive  meanings  the  child  must  be  able  to: 

Comprehend  definitions  of  meanings 

Infer  word  meanings  from  illustrative  sentences 

Select  from  several  meanings  the  one  appropriate  to  a given  context 

To  derive  pronunciation  the  child  must  be  able  to: 

Associate  a given  consonant  sound  with  its  most  common  symbol 
Recognize  variant  vowel  sounds  and  associate  them  with  given  symbols 
(diacritical  marks) 

Use  a pronunciation  key  to  identify  consonant  and  vowel  sounds 
Blend  consonant  and  vowel  sounds  into  pronounceable  units  or  syl- 
lables 

Recognize  the  function  of  visual  syllabic  divisions 
Recognize  the  function  of  the  accent  mark 
Blend  syllables  into  word  wholes 
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Study  of  the  skills  that  the  child  must  employ  when  he  uses  the  dic- 
tionary makes  it  evident  that  the  middle-grade  teacher  has  a two-fold 
responsibility  in  developing  the  ability  to  use  it  economically  and  effec- 
tively. First,  she  must  make  sure  that  any  pupil  who  is  expected  to  use  the 
dictionary  has  developed  the  prerequisite  skills  listed  on  page  40.  Second, 
she  must  teach  the  children  how  to  apply  these  skills  to  the  use  of  a dic- 
tionary and  develop  understanding  of  the  function  of  dictionary  aids. 

Children  should  understand,  for  example,  the  function  of  phonetic 
respellings  in  the  dictionary  in  showing  the  pronunciation  of  words.  Chil- 
dren should  be  taught  to  think  of  these  respellings  as  exact  recordings  of 
sound.  They  should  realize  that  in  the  dictionary  a given  consonant  sound 
is  represented  by  a given  symbol.  This  symbol  is  the  consonant  letter  or 
letters  that  are  most  commonly  associated  with  the  sound.  For  example, 
in  the  printed  word  the  letter  c ordinarily  represents  the  sound  of  s or  the 
sound  of  k.  In  the  phonetic  respelling  given  in  the  dictionary,  the  letter  s 
or  the  letter  k is  used  to  show  which  of  the  two  sounds  c has.  Thus  cash 
becomes  kash,  city  becomes  siti , and  so  on. 

To  arrive  at  correct  pronunciations',  the  children  must  likewise  under- 
stand the  function  of  diacritical  marks.  Just  as  they  should  know  that 
consonant  letters  are  used  as  symbols  for  consonant  sounds,  they  should 
know  that  vowel  letters  plus  special  marks  are  used  to  represent  vowel 
sounds.  This  understanding  can  be  developed  by  showing  children  that 
in  the  words  lad,  lard,  and  laid  the  letter  l has  the  same  sound,  and  the 
letter  d has  the  same  sound.  So  the  letters  l and  d may  be  used  to  repre- 
sent these  sounds,  but  in  the  three  words  listed  above,  the  letter  a rep- 
resents three  different  sounds.  In  order  to  indicate  accurately  the  sounds 
of  a , we  use  special  signs  above  the  vowel  letters. 

To  develop  skill  in  selecting  the  meaning  appropriate  to  a given  con- 
text, the  teacher  must  give  children  many  opportunities  to  discriminate 
between  meanings  and  to  select  the  one  that  best  fits  into  a given  sentence. 
In  the  past,  a common  practice  has  been  to  give  children  a list  of  words 
and  ask  them  “to  look  up  and  copy  the  meaning/'  The  middle-grade 
teacher  will  readily  realize  that  practice  of  this  kind  is  actually  harmful 
because  it  fosters  the  all  too  common  habit  of  looking  only  at  the  first 
meaning  given.  If  children  are  asked  to  look  up  the  meaning  of  isolated 
words  that  are  given  in  lists,  the  teacher  can  expect  inefficient  dictionary 
habits  as  a result.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  child  is  asked  to  find 
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the  meaning  of  stoop  or  tender.  Unless  he  sees  the  words  in  sentences, 
how  is  he  to  know  whether  the  meaning  of  stoop  is  “bend  forward/’  “sub- 
mit/’ or  “a  porch  or  platform  at  the  entrance  of  a house”?  How  is  he  to 
know  whether  tender  is  used  in  the  sense  of  “tender-hearted,”  “tender 
meat,”  “tender  his  thanks,”  or  “coal  tender”?  It  is  evident  that  the  teacher 
must  at  all  times  see  that  children  interpret  and  select  word  meanings  in 
the  light  of  context. 

Teachers  at  all  levels  must  eentrifoiite  ...  to  the  develop- 
ment of  permanently  useful  techniques  in  word  perception.  Simple  under- 
standings of  words  as  printed  symbols  should  be  developed  at  primary 
levels,  but  to  the  middle-grade  teacher  falls  the  responsibility  of  further 
enriching  those  understandings  and  of  enlarging  children’s  speaking  and 
reading  vocabularies  to  include  words  that  refer  to  things  beyond  the 
realm  of  their  ac’tual  experience.  To  her  also  falls  the  task  of  developing 
efficient  habits  in  and  attitudes  toward  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 

Word  perception  is  basic  to  comprehension  and  to  all  other  aspects  of 
interpretation  in  reading.  Therefore  the  middle-grade  teacher  who  hopes 
to  improve  interpretation  on  the  part  of  boys  and  girls  must  promote 
efficient  habits  in  using  meaning,  word  form,  structural  and  phonetic 
clues,  and  the  dictionary  as  aids  to  word  perception. 

COMPREHENSION 

To  e©mpreheiid  . . . what  he  reads  a child  must  grasp  clearly  the 
author’s  meaning.  Thus  he  must  do  more  than  recognize  words  and  asso- 
ciate meanings  with  them.  He  must  fuse  and  organize  the  various  word 
and  phrase  meanings  into  thought  units.  At  times  he  must  combine  pic- 
torial aids  such  as  illustrations,  maps,  and  graphs  with  the  text  in  order 
to  grasp  the  author’s  meaning.  Comprehension,  as  the  term  is  used  here, 
does  not  involve  the  reader’s  reaction  to  or  use  of  the  ideas  presented. 
It  involves  only  a clear  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  what  the  author  has  said. 

Adequate  comprehension  involves  far  more  than  getting  a series  of 
isolated  facts.  It  calls  for  getting  full  meaning  from  those  facts.  To  do 
this,  word  and  phrase  meanings  must  be  fused  into  sentence  thought,  and 
sentences  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  total  paragraph,  article, 
chapter,  or  story  in  which  they  appear.  This  latter  step  often  necessitates 
sensing  the  author’s  mood  or  tone  or  intention. 
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Getting  tlie  meaning  of  a sentence  ...  is  an  easy  process  for 
the  child  at  times.  In  the  sentence  “The  boys  bought  some  ice  cream/' 
for  example,  the  word  meanings  are  clear,  and  all  the  child  has  to  do  is 
to  fuse  these  meanings  to  comprehend  the  sentence.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  times  when  the  child  cannot  immediately  be  sure  of  the  mean- 
ings of  words.  He  may  have  to  make  tentative  selections  of  word  meanings 
as  he  reads,  and  then  check  them  in  the  light  of  the  total  meaning  of  the 
sentence.  For  example,  he  may  encounter  the  sentence  “Mary  bought  the 
ice  to  serve  with  the  birthday  cake.”  In  reading  this  sentence  the  child 
cannot  determine  the  appropriate  meaning  for  the  word  ice  until  he  com- 
pletes the  sentence.  He  must  hold  in  mind  a tentative  meaning  for  the 
word  until  he  checks  that  meaning  in  the  light  of  the  sentence  as  a whole. 
His  problem  is  to  select  appropriate  meanings  for  words  in  the  sentence 
and  to  fuse  the  meanings  so  that  he  understands  what  the  author  has 
said.  This  portion  of  the  total  reading  act  is  often  referred  to  as  getting 
sense  meaning. 

Checking  the  meaning  of  a sentence  . . . against  the  broader 
context  in  which  that  sentence  appears  is  also  essential  to  adequate  com- 
prehension. For  example,  suppose  that  the  child  is  reading  an  article  which 
develops  the  idea  that  Chinese  farmers  in  unoccupied  China  have  few 
work  animals,  few  modern  farm  tools,  and  little  chance  to  do  more  than 
eke  out  a living  for  their  own  families.  Interpreted  in  the  light  of  this 
broad  context  the  sentence  “Chinese  farmers  have  little  to  sell”  would 
have  one  meaning.  But  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  this  sentence  occurred 
in  an  article  telling  how  Chinese  farms  in  the  path  of  enemy  troops  had 
been  plundered  and  left  in  ruins.  Interpreted  in  the  light  of  this  latter  con- 
text the  sentence  “Chinese  farmers  have  little  to  sell”  has  quite  a different 
meaning. 

The  following  sentences  furnish  additional  evidence  of  the  necessity 
for  getting  the  meaning  of  a sentence  from  the  total  context  in  which  it 
appears : 

Paul  went  out  without  fiis  hat  at  noon. 

Never  was  spring  so  welcome  at  Valley  Forge  as  in  1778. 

The  sentence  “Paul  went  out  without  his  hat  at  noon”  might  merely 
mean  that  the  boy  forgot  his  hat— if  the  story  is  about  a boy  of  today  in 
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Ohio.  But  if  the  setting  is  in  equatorial  Africa,  the  sentence  might  mean 
that  the  boy  is  exposing  himself  to  danger  of  sunstroke.  Similarly  the 
full  meaning  of  the  sentence  '‘Never  was  spring  so  welcome  at  Valley  Forge 
as  in  1778”  is  not  apparent  until  it  is  read  in  the  light  of  preceding  con- 
text describing  the  long  hard  winter  at  Valley  Forge.  Unless  the  reader 
knows  of  the  difficulties  faced  by  Washington  and  his  men  that  winter,  he 
cannot  fully  comprehend  the  sentence. 

Frequently  the  child  must  be  aware  of  the  author’s  mood,  tone,  or 
intention  before  he  can  fully  comprehend  what  he  reads.  For  example, 
the  ordinary  sense  meaning  of  the  sentence  "Oh,  how  gorgeous  the  Em- 
peror’s new  clothes  are!”  is  not  the  meaning  that  would  be  appropriate  if 
the  broader  context  were  that  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen’s  satiric  story, 
“The  Emperor’s  New  Clothes.”  Again,  the  child  would  have  trouble  in 
comprehending  a sentence  such  as  the  following,  without  awareness  of  the 
author’s  tone  and  intention:  “And  soon  it  became  a common  sight  to  see 
farm  animals  wearing  glasses  in  the  country  round  Puddleby;  and  a blind 
horse  was  a thing  unknown.”  To  grasp  the  meaning  of  this  sentence  the 
child  will  have  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  fanciful,  humorous  tone  pervading 
The  Story  of  Dr.  Dolittle  by  Hugh  Lofting. 

Similarly,  the  child  who  does  not  understand  that  the  Paul  Bunyan 
stories  are  “tall  yarns”  is  going  to  have  some  puzzling  moments  ahead  of 
him.  So,  too,  is  the  youngster  who  reads  the  book  Reluctant  Dragon  by- 
Kenneth  Grahame  without  sensing  that  the  author’s  intention  is  to  enter- 
tain and  that  many  of  the  story  incidents  are  far  from  realistic.  Gradually 
boys  and  girls  must  learn  to  interpret  a story  or  an  article  with  such  ques- 
tions as  these  in  mind:  “Just  what  type  of  material  is  this?  Is  it  written  to 
entertain  or  to  give  exact  information?  Are  the  events  possible  or  impos- 
sible? What  period  in  history  is  this  material  describing?” 

T®  Improve  eomprelaeiisioM  . . . the  teacher  must  see  that  the 
child  has  an  adequate  background  of  experience  to  enable  him  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  what  he  is  expected  to  read.  She  must  help  him  develop  skill 
in  visualizing  the  persons,  places,  and  events  described  in  his  reading.  In 
addition,  the  teacher  must  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  genuine  thought- 
getting questions,  and  she  must  provide  training  in  grasping  the  main  ideas, 
in  noting  essential  details,  and  in  recognizing  relationships  and  organizing 
ideas.  Out  of  such  a program  will  come  growth  in  comprehension. 
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. . . enriching  background  of  experience 

A rich  background  of  experience  is  essential  to  successful  comprehension, 
and  it  is  a major  ptoblem  of  the  teacher  to  determine  how  well  a child’s 
actual  experience  gives  him  background  to  read  a particular  story  or  article. 
In  so  far  as  possible  the  teacher  should  provide  direct  experiences  that  will 
furnish  background  for  what  is  to  be  read.  At  the  middle-grade  level,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  always  possible  to  provide  experiential  background,  for  much 
of  the  middle-grade  reading  centers  about  things  outside  the  range  of 
the  children’s  actual  experience.  A child,  for  example,  may  have  difficulty 
in  comprehending  a passage  about  an  iguana  if  he  has  never  seen  or  heard 
about  one  before.  Thus  the  teacher  must  frequently  use  not  only  discussion 
but  also  pictures,  movies,  models,  and  other  means  for  supplementing  the 
children’s  background. 

. . . developing  ability  to  visualize 

Ability  to  visualize  persons,  places,  and  events  described  in  reading  is 
also  essential  for  successful  comprehension.  For  example,  to  comprehend 
fully  a story  about  an  expedition  to  Little  America,  the  child  must  have 
clear  mental  pictures  of  the  antarctic  setting,  the  dugout  shelters,  the  vast 
reaches  of  ice,  etc.  The  teacher  can  promote  the  ability  to  visualize  effec- 
tively by  calling  attention  to  pictures  that  accompany  and  illustrate  the  text, 
by  frequently  asking  the  child  to  tell  what  pictures  a given  passage  makes 
him  see,  and  by  encouraging  him  to  draw  pictures  or  maps  depicting 
persons  or  places  or  activities  described  in  his  reading.  Development  of 
vivid  imaginations  capable  of  creating  necessary  mental  pictures  can  also 
be  furthered  by  giving  children  many  chances  to  read  hero  stories,  fables, 
and  fairy  tales,  as  well  as  realistic  material  about  historical  events  or  foreign 
lands.  (A  more  complete  discussion  of  the  importance  of  visualization  in 
reading  can  be  found  on  pages  19-22  of  this  Guidebook.) 

. . . promoting  use  of  pictorial  aids  and  punctuation 

The  child  must  also  be  taught  to  use  pictorial  aids  given  in  the  text  to 
supplement  his  own  background  of  experience  and  to  clarify  his  visual 
images.  Illustrations,  graphs,  maps,  etc.,  often  furnish  background  for  read- 
ing a given  selection,  and  they  enrich  the  text  matter  itself.  The  teacher 
must  not  assume  that  just  because  pictorial  aids  are  present  in  reading 
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materials  the  children  will  automatically  use  them.  She  should  persistently 
focus  attention  on  these  aids.  Then,  too,  she  must  teach  specific  techniques 
for  using  pictorial  aids.  For  example,  when  children  are  to  encounter  a 
picture  map  in  their  reading,  she  should  explain  the  technique  of  checking 
and  supplementing  the  text  matter  with  this  map,  and  of  combining  both 
aids  to  get  a fuller  comprehension.  She  should  also  give  needed  instruction 
in  reading  and  using  the  scale  or  key  that  accompanies  the  map.  Similar 
guidance  should  be  given  to  help  the  youngsters  use  effectively  simple 
graphs  that  they  encounter  in  their  reading. 

Pictorial  aids  may  also  help  the  child  comprehend  sentences  in  the  light 
of  the  broader  context,  and  sense  the  author’s  mood,  tone,  or  intention. 
Ideas  and  descriptions  that  might  take  pages  to  clarify  in  print  are  often 
pictorialized  easily  and  effectively.  The  child  should,  of  course,  combine 
printed  text  with  pictorial  aids  to  clearly  comprehend  what  he  is  reading. 

To  comprehend  the  sense  meaning  accurately,  the  child  must  be  aware 
of  punctuation  marks  and  their  effect  on  meaning.  For  example,  when  the 
author  writes  “John,  Thomas,  and  Bob,”  he  is  referring  to  three  boys,  but 
when  he  writes  “John  Thomas  and  Bob”  he  is  referring  to  two  boys.  The 
teacher  must  help  children  learn  to  use  punctuation  as  guides  to  meaning  as 
well  as  to  the  author’s  mood,  tone,  or  intention.  The  dash,  for  example, 
may  indicate  surprise  or  a sudden  change  in  thought;  a series  of  dots  may 
indicate  an  interruption  or  an  incomplete  thought.  However,  children 
must  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  meaning  of  punctuation  marks  varies. 
Thus  an  exclamation  point  may  indicate  fright,  hilarity,  or  surprise. 

. . . asking  genuine  thought  questions 

Genuine  thought  questions  must  be  an  integral  part  of  any  program 
designed  to  improve  comprehension,  and  the  teacher  must  guard  against 
common  pitfalls  in  the  questioning  of  children.  These  pitfalls  include 
centering  children’s  attention  on  unimportant,  isolated  facts  gleaned  from 
their  reading.  This  is  often  done  in  the  name  of  “checking  comprehension.” 
Because  genuine  thought  questions  are  not  always  easy  to  evolve  and  be- 
cause children  are  often  asked  to  write  “short”  answers  to  questions,  the 
following  types  are  frequently  put  before  children:  “On  what  day  did  the 
journey  start?  What  did  Father  say  when  they  started?  Where  did  they 
pitch  camp?  Who  got  supper?” 
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In  addition,  children  are  often  told  to  “look  up  the  answer”  on  a specific 
page,  or  they  are  asked  a question  that  can  be  answered  in  the  direct  words 
of  the  book.  Children  may  find  these  answers  and  be  praised  for  their  direct 
quoting  of  the  author’s  words.  But  in  reality  they  may  have  been  merely 
mouthing  words,  unaware  of  their  meaning  and  lacking  in  understanding 
of  them.  Activity  of  this  kind  is  not  training  in  research  or  in  comprehen- 
sion. It  is  training  in  superficiality.  It  results  in  emphasis  on  reading  for 
sentence  meaning  alone,  instead  of  reading  in  the  light  of  broader  context. 
Locating  isolated  and  unrelated  facts  gives  no  practice  in  grasping  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  as  related  to  the  total  flavor  and  background  of 
the  material  children  are  reading. 

What  kinds  of  questions  should  the  teacher  ask  to  promote  growth  in 
comprehension?  A few  concrete  examples  may  help  to  clarify  this  problem. 
To  derive  the  most  benefit  from  these  examples,  the  teacher  might  well 
turn  to  and  read  the  first  story  in  People  and  Progress,  pages  8-16.  After 
reading  this  story  the  teacher  might  ask  only  such  questions  as: 

Why  did  Ronnie  need  another  horse  for  the  race ? 

At  what  time  did  the  race  begin? 

Why  couldn’t  Ronnie  borrow  Charlie  Long’s  pony  for  the  race ? 

How  old  was  Dude? 

Who  won  the  relay  race? 

What  did  Ronnie  offer  Beth  after  the  race  was  over? 

Obviously  these  are  isolated  “fact  questions.”  Answering  them  requires 
little  thought  and  little  ability  to  grasp  essential  meanings.  Now  compare 
such  questions  with  the  following  ones: 

Why  was  it  important  to  Ronnie  that  he  win  the  relay  race? 

Why  would  a boy  have  to  be  a skillful  rider  to  win  this  race? 

How  would  you  explain  Beth’s  statement  that  Dude  was  “a  mystery 
horse”? 

What  kind  of  horse  do  you  think  Dude  had  been  in  his  younger  days? 
What  clues  did  the  story  give  to  make  you  think  as  you  do? 

What  reasons  did  Ronnie  give  for  not  wanting  to  use  Dude  in  the  race? 
What  incidents  can  you  cite  from  the  story  in  which  either  Ronnie  or 
Beth  showed  good  sportsmanship? 

Notice  that  questions  like  these  cannot  be  answered  by  recourse  to  the 
exact  words  of  the  book.  The  child  must  think  and  relate  the  meanings  of 
many  sentences  to  answer  them.  Notice  also  that  the  questions  do  not  ask 
for  useless  detail.  By  such  questions  as  these,  the  teacher  can  do  much  to 
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improve  children’s  ability  to  grasp  essential  meanings  in  what  they  read, 
and  by  such  questions  she  can  avoid  a practice  all  too  common  in  teaching 
today,  that  of  centering  attention  on  isolated  facts  or  unimportant  details. 

Skillful  questioning  can,  in  addition,  contribute  much  to  the  develop- 
ment of  three  major  skills  that  underlie  successful  comprehension.  These 
three  major  skills  are  grasping  the  main  ideas  in  what  is  read,  noting  essen- 
tial details  connected  with  these  main  ideas,  and  recognizing  various  rela- 
tionships essential  to  the  organization  of  ideas.  Continual  attention  must 
be  focused  on  the  type  of  questioning  and  class  procedures  that  promote 
development  of  these  skills. 

To  grasp  the  main  ideas  ...  in  what  he  reads,  the  child  must  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  important  and  unimportant  ideas  and  to  con- 
centrate upon  the  main  points  the  author  is  presenting. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in  developing  ability  to  grasp  main 
ideas  is  the  teacher’s  motivation  of  the  reading  and  handling  of  class  dis- 
cussion. Before  the  child  begins  to  read,  the  teacher  can  often  direct 
attention  to  important  points.  She  might  say,  for  example,  “In  the  story 
‘Yankee  Clipper  Ship’  three  things  made  it  possible  for  Jonathan  Adams 
to  carry  out  his  aim  to  build  faster  ships.  Look  for  these  three  major 
factors  as  you  read  the  story.”  Such  guidance  gives  the  child  clues  to  the 
main  ideas  he  is  to  find  and  concentrate  upon.  In  the  ensuing  discussion 
the  teacher  should  devote  time  to  a consideration  of  these  points.  Thus 
she  can  indirectly  use  class  discussions  as  a means  of  teaching  the  child 
how  to  select  main  ideas  met  in  reading. 

Specific  practice  should  also  be  provided  in  getting  the  main  ideas  in 
material  read.  Such  practice  should  include  asking  children  to  give  or 
select  summary  sentences  or  suitable  titles,  to  tell  the  most  important 
point  or  points  in  an  article  or  story,  or  to  state  what  an  entire  story  or  book 
or  article  is  about.  Use  should  be  made  of  specially  prepared  exercises  in 
which  children  select  important  ideas  in  a given  story  or  article. 

To  note  essential  details  . . . children  must  be  able  to  see  subor- 
dinate ideas  in  relation  to  the  main  ideas  with  which  they  are  associated. 
Training  in  noting  details  should  stress  locating  and  using  relevant  details 
to  make  main  ideas  more  concrete,  interesting,  or  clear.  This  training 
should  include  many  opportunities  for  children  to  use  specific  facts  to  prove 
or  clarify  a particular  point.  It  should  provide  opportunities  for  pupils  to 
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answer  questions  based  on  important  details  and  should  give  practice  in 
reading  and  following  directions  in  which  the  use  of  details  is  essential. 

Boys  and  girls  should  also  be  given  guidance  that  will  lead  them  to  note 
details  that  give  clues  to  character  traits,  to  time  and  place  settings,  to  final 
story  outcomes,  and  so  on.  For  example,  the  aside  remarks  of  a character 
may  give  significant  clues  to  his  personality.  Or  the  fact  that  the  story 
opens  with  a mention  of  a stagecoach  driver  may  help  orient  the  reader 
to  the  time  and  place  setting  of  the  story.  Such  details  are  important,  and 
children  should  be  taught  to  notice  them. 

The  teacher  should  remember,  however,  that  children  gain  little  from 
training  that  merely  leads  them  to  recall  important  details  in  isolation.  If 
the  teacher  persists  in  asking  for  unimportant  details,  the  children  may 
attempt  to  retain  everything  from  their  reading,  and  as  a result  grasp  few  of 
the  really  important  major  or  minor  points. 

To  recognize  various  relationships  . . . and  to  organize  ideas, 
the  child  must  be  able  to  grasp  main  ideas  and  essential  details.  He  must, 
in  addition,  be  able  to  subordinate  details  under  a general  heading,  to 
classify  ideas  according  to  a given  criterion,  to  organize  events  in  a se- 
quence, to  make  comparisons,  and  to  recognize  cause-effect  and  part-whole 
relationships. 

The  teacher’s  day-by-day  handling  of  matters  that  affect  the  class  or 
relate  to  its  activities  can  do  much  to  further  the  ability  to  recognize  rela- 
tionships and  to  organize  ideas.  Recognizing  relationships  and  organizing 
ideas  are  in  reality  ways  of  thinking.  Thus  the  teacher  who  helps  young- 
sters list  in  order  of  importance  things  they  want  to  accomplish  is  aiding 
them  to  see  relationships  and  to  organize  ideas.  So,  too,  is  the  teacher  who 
approaches  a health  or  social-science  unit  by  having  the  children  themselves 
set  up  major  questions  to  be  answered  and  problems  to  be  solved.  The 
teacher  who  helps  boys  and  girls  summarize  effectively  what  they  have 
read,  who  helps  them  see  cause-effect  relationships,  or  who  helps  them 
classify  ideas  gained  under  a given  criterion  is  also  contributing  to  the 
ability  to  see  relationships  and  to  organize.  The  ability  in  thinking  gained 
from  such  procedures  will  cany  over  into  all  activities  in  which  the  boys 
and  girls  engage.  Thus  they  themselves  will  gain  ideas  about  how  to  plan  a 
dramatization  of  a story,  how  to  go  about  explaining  or  conducting  a new 
game,  how  to  organize  material  for  a talk  or  report,  etc. 
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Special  exercises  of  a worth-while  type  may  be  used  to  facilitate  the  tvpes 
of  thinking  required  for  organizing  ideas  and  seeing  relationships.  But  by 
her  questioning  and  by  her  own  teaching  procedures  the  teacher  will  make 
the  greatest  contribution  toward  developing  these  types  of  thinking. 

Skill  in  organizing  material  and  seeing  various  relationships  frequently 
implies  that  the  child  must  retain  main  ideas  and  relevant  details  until  he  is  , 
ready  to  use  them.  If  he  experiences  difficulty  in  retention  of  important 
material,  he  should  be  given  suggestions  about  making  a mental  summary 
of  important  points  after  reading,  rereading  to  help  remember  these  points, 
etc.  Retention  of  important  data  will  be  further  aided  by  creating  a class- 
room environment  in  which  inaccuracies  and  careless  use  of  information  are 
challenged  by  the  children  themselves. 

It  is  obvious  that  just  as  word  perception  is  a basic  aspect  of  interpreta- 
tion, so  also  is  comprehension.  Boys  and  girls  must  be  able  to  get  a clear 
grasp  of  the  author’s  meaning  before  they  can  react  to  what  they  have  read 
or  use  the  ideas  they  have  gained  through  reading. 

REACTION  TO  MATERIAL  READ 

To  react  to  material  read  ...  the  child  must  not  only  clearly 
grasp  the  author’s  meaning;  he  must  think  about,  evaluate,  and  respond 
to  the  author’s  ideas  and  to  the  style  in  which  those  ideas  have  been  pre- 
sented. He  must  respond  to  the  ideas  gained  through  reading  by  reflecting 
about  them,  relating  them  to  his  own  experiences,  becoming  emotionally 
stirred  by  them,  comparing  and  contrasting  them  with  ideas  gained  from 
related  reading  materials,  etc.  Reading  comes  alive  for  the  child  as  he 
experiences  appropriate  reactions  to  what  he  reads;  therefore,  everything 
possible  should  be  done  to  help  him  grow  in  his  ability  to  respond  actively 
to  the  material  he  reads. 

In  reacting  ,to  what  he  reads,  the  child  must  move  beyond  a considera- 
tion of  “What  does  the  author  say?”  to  a consideration  of  “What  does  this 
material  mean  to  me?”  In  so  doing,  he  is  functioning  at  a level  where  his 
responses  will  probably  be  unlike  those  of  his  classmates.  There  will  not 
always  be, a “right  answer”  to  questions  involving  children’s  own  personal 
reactions.  Instead  answers  will— and  should  be  expected  to— vary  according 
to  the  individual  child’s  own  past  experiences  and  his  existing  standards  of 
judgment.  What  teacher,  for  example,  could  designate  the  one  right  answer 
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to  a reaction  question,  such  as  "What  other  story  characters  have  you  read 
about  who  had  no  faith  in  ‘newfangled  notions?’  or  "What  examples  can 
you  give  that  America  is  thinking  up  something  new  even  today?” 

Boys  and  girls  should  frequently  have  the  opportunity  to  give  their 
reactions  to  stories  or  books  as  a whole.  And  here  again  personal  opinions 
should  be  respected.  The  teacher  should  not  expect  every  child  to  like 
every  story  or  book  he  reads.  Indeed  she  should  realize  that  some  whole- 
hearted, honest  dissenters  will  do  much  to  make  reading  discussions 
genuine  and  worth  while. 

Out  of  class  discussions  based  on  children’s  reactions  to  what  they  have 
read  can  come  a clearer  recognition  of  values,  increased  capacity  to  read 
critically,  and  tolerance  for  the  views  and  reactions  of  others.  In  the  course 
of  such  discussions  children  can  round  out  ideas  and  understandings  that 
were  incomplete  or  hazy  at  the  outset.  They  can  learn  to  make  the  worth- 
while suggestions  and  reactions  of  others  a part  of  their  own  thinking. 

A common  mistake  in  the  teaching  of  reading  is,  however,  to  make 
little  or  no  provision  for  interpretation  beyond  a comprehension  level. 
Boys  and  girls  are  often  asked  to  give  the  author’s  meaning,  but  they  are 
not  so  frequently  required  to  react  critically  and  emotionally  to  what  they 
have  read.  For  example,  after  reading  the  second  story  in  People  and 
Progress,  the  teacher  might  stop  with  comprehension  questions  such  as: 

What  part  had  Marion  wanted  to  take  in  the  water  carnival ? 

What  unexpected  opportunity  did  she  get  to  take  an  important  part ? 

But  the  teacher  who  is  alert  to  the  value  of  reacting  critically  will  not 
stop  with  questions  of  this  type.  She  will  supplement  them  with  such 
provocative  questions  as: 

How  did  Marion  feel  when  she  thought  she  would  have  a minor  part  in 
the  carnival?  How  would  you  have  felt  in  a situation  like  this? 

What  instances  can  you  mention  in  which  some  useful  skill  or  knowledge 
came  in  handy  in  an  emergency? 

Similarly  in  guiding  the  discussion  of  the  story  "Can’t  a Machine  Do 
It?”  in  People  and  Progress,  the  teacher  should  supplement  comprehen- 
sion questions  about  the  invention  of  the  reaper  with  such  questions  as: 


What  makes  you  think  that  an  inventor’s  life  is  not  an  easy  one? 

Was  the  neighbors’  attitude  about  Robert  McCormick’s  reaper  an  un- 
usual one?  What  makes  you  think  as  you  do? 

What  effects  poyon^think4hc, urgon  ^arm  ^e-? 
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These  latter  questions  force  the  child  to  think  about  what  he  has  read, 
to  make  inferences,  to  reflect  on  the  wisdom  or  fairness  of  the  action  of 
characters  in  the  story,  and  to  relate  the  story  to  life  experiences.  Ques- 
tions of  this  kind  can  develop  habits  of  thinking  that  can  be  of  great 
importance  to  both  the  individual  and  society.  But  such  questions  are 
frequently  omitted  from  teaching  because  they  are  hard  to  evolve  and 
because  they  cannot  be  answered  conveniently  in  written  form. 

Obviously,  questions  that  stimulate  critical  reaction  do  not  lend  them- 
selves readily  to  short-form  written  answers.  Although  skillfully  prepared 
exercises  or  workbook  materials  contribute  to  helping  youngsters  do  the 
type  of  thinking  required  to  make  inferences  and  judgments,  complete 
reliance  should  not  be  placed  on  exercises  alone.  Exercises  in  themselves 
offer  too  little  opportunity  for  the  sharing  of  ideas  and  for  the  modification 
of  ideas  as  a result  of  this  sharing  process.  The  greatest  growth  in  ability 
to  think  clearly  about  and  to  react  intelligently  to  what  is  read  must  come 
through  carefully  planned  oral  discussion.  In  these  discussions  the  teacher 
should  raise  challenging  questions  and  should  expect  varying  answers. 
One  child,  for  example,  might  on  first  thought  give  approval  to  the  idea  of 
dropping  out  of  a race  when  winning  it  seems  impossible.  But  after  hearing 
the  judgments  and  opinions  of  other  boys  and  girls,  he  might  no  longer  sup- 
port his  original  conclusion.  The  opportunity  to  pool  judgments,  to  support 
personal  conclusions,  and  to  recognize  the  inappropriateness  of  wrong 
responses  can  come  only  through  the  right  kind  of  discussion.  Of  course, 
not  all  pupils  will  be  able  to  react  with  equal  wisdom  and  effectiveness 
to  what  they  read,  but  it  is  essential  that  every  pupil  have  an  opportunity 
to  grow  in  this  phase  of  reading  and  that  he  receive  needed  stimulus  and 
guidance. 

It  is  important,  too,  that  at  all  times  the  teacher  refrain  from  considering 
a child’s  reaction  “wrong”  or  “inappropriate”  until  she  investigates  the 
basis  for  his  reaction.  A child  who  has  never  been  on  a farm  and  who 
has  little  conception  of  the  scarcity  of  farm  labor  or  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  in  the  fall  may  have  one  reaction  to  the  question  “Was 
it  fair  for  Mr.  McMahon  to  ask  the  boys  to  help  with  all  the  fall  work 
before  giving  Joe  permission  to  play  on  the  team?”  The  child  who  has 
lived  or  visited  on  a farm  may  have  a totally  different  reaction.  In  any 
event  each  individual’s  response  should  be  respected,  and  each  child  should 
have  a chance  to  state  the  reasoning  back  of  his  views. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  times  when  a child's  personal  reaction  is 
obviously  inappropriate.  In  these  situations  it  is  the  teacher's  responsibility 
to  help  the  reader  change  his  outlook,  or  modify  his  existing  standards  of 
judgment.  Here  again  some  of  the  most  worth-while  teaching  can  come 
as  the  result  of  group  discussion  and  evaluation. 

A program  directed  toward  improving  ability  to  react  critically  and  emo- 
tionally to  material  read  must  include  ample  opportunities  for  the  child  to : 

Reflect  on  the  significance  of  ideas  or  facts  gained  through  reading 
Relate  reading  materials  to  life  experiences 
Become  identified  with  story  characters 
Experience  appropriate  emotional  reactions  to  what  is  read 
Recall  material  read  in  making  comparisons  with  other  situations 
Recognize  and  appreciate  simple  points  of  style 

Reflecting  on  tfee  significance  of  ideas  ...  or  facts  gained 
from  reading  underlies  appropriate  reactions  to  what  is  read.  In  this  reflect- 
ing the  child  thinks  about  ideas  or  facts  he  has  met  in  reading,  evaluates 
them,  and  discovers  relationships  between  them. 

The  teacher  can  develop  growth  in  reacting  intelligently  by  creating  in 
the  child  an  inquiring  attitude  toward  the  value,  significance,  and  implica- 
tions of  what  he  reads.  In  class  discussions  she  should  constantly  raise 
questions  that  are  thought  provoking  and  that  call  for  critical  reactions 
and  judgments.  For  example*  in  the  story  “The  Horseless  Carriage''  in 
People  and  Progress  her  questioning  might  well  include  the  query  “Do 
you  think  Mr.  Hollins  was  justified  in  refusing  to  let  the  trial  of  the  new 
invention  take  place  in  the  city?"  In  considering  this  question  the  teacher 
should  lead  children  to  see  that  liberty  is  not  easily  defined  and  that  liberty 
for  one  person  may  sometimes  mean  inconvenience  or  even  a deprivation  of 
liberty  to  others. 

Relating  reading  to  life  experiences  . . .is  also  basic  to  intel- 
ligent and  critical  reaction  to  what  is  read.  One  method  of  helping  children 
relate  what  they  read  to  their  own  experiences  is  to  give  them  opportunity 
to  read  much  material  that  is  closely  akin  to  their  own  activities.  Such 
material  should  remind  children  of  things  that  they  have  seen  or  done. 
It  is  relatively  easy  to  relate  reading  material  of  this  kind  to  experience. 

In  discussion  periods  the  teacher  should  persistently  ask  questions  that 
call  for  relating  reading  to  life  experiences.  For  example,  in  discussing  the 
story  “Marion  Andrews,  Lifesaver"  in  People  and  Progress  her  initial 
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questioning  should  prepare  children  to  read  the  story.  She  might  ask 
them  about  swimming  races  or  water  carnivals  that  they  have  seen  or 
participated  in.  Such  questioning  helps  get  children  in  the  mood  for  the 
story  and  helps  them  relate  experiences  of  story  characters  to  their  own 
activities.  Discussion  after  the  reading  should  call  for  the  making  of 
analogies,  and  questions  might  include  such  ones  as  “Have  you  ever  been 
left  out  of  a play  or  a race?  Were  you  as  good  a sport  about  it  as  Marion 
was?’' 

As  a routine  part  of  the  discussion  of  any  story,  the  teacher  may  well 
include  the  question  “Did  the  story  remind  you  of  anything  you  have  ever 
seen  or  done?”  Continual  coping  with  this  question  will  further  the  pupils’ 
ability  to  relate  what  they  are  reading  to  what  they  have  experienced. 

Beeoming  identified  with  the  characters  ...  in  a story  also 
underlies  the  ability  to  react  emotionally  to  that  story.  Unless  he  has  this 
ability,  the  child  cannot  become  truly  absorbed  in  the  reading,  nor  can 
he  project  himself  into  the  mood  or  experiences  of  the  characters  he  is 
reading  about.  It  is  useless  to  expect  the  child  to  tell  how  a character  felt 
in  a particular  situation  if  he  has  not  thoroughly  projected  himself  into 
that  situation.  It  is  also  useless  to  expect  the  child  to  express  the  attitude 
or  emotion  of  a character  in  a story  if  he' himself  has  not  sensed  that 
attitude  or  emotion  through  becoming  identified  with  the  character. 

There  are  times  when  a particular  story  or  book  may  be  too  difficult  for 
a child  or  may  fail  to  arouse  his  interest.  The  teacher  should  not  expect 
him  to  identify  himself  with  story  characters  unless  he  has  before  him  a 
book  that  he  likes  and  that  he  can  read  with  effortless  absorption. 

There  are  a number  of  activities  in  which  youngsters  can  engage  that 
will  further  their  power  to  identify  themselves  with  story  characters.  Fre- 
quently they  should  have  opportunities  to  listen  to  the  teacher  read  stories 
and  books' aloud.  Often  listening  to  the  teacher  or  a superior  reader  read 
highly  interesting  materials  will  help  children  “live  the  story.”  Oppor- 
tunities should  also  be  provided  for  the  children  themselves  to  read  aloud 
materials  of  special  interest  to  them.  In  such  oral  reading  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  their  voices  show  how  happy  or  sad  or  excited  the 
story  characters  were  in  given  situations.  Then,  too,  in  her  questioning 
the  teacher  should  frequently  elicit  from  the  pupils  opinions  of  how  they 
think  a character  felt  in  a particular  situation. 
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Participation  in  dramatic  activities  is  another  means  of  helping  children 
identify  themselves  with  story  characters.  Free  dramatizations  of  favorite 
stories  should  at  times  be  supplemented  with  puppet  shows,  shadow  plays, 
etc.  In  addition,  the  teacher’s  efforts  to  relate  reading  materials  to  life 
experiences  will  help  children  become  identified  with  story  characters.  It 
is  easier  for  youngsters  to  project  themselves  into  situations  when  they 
recognize  through  actual  experiences  the  significance  of  what  is  involved. 

Experiencing  appropriate  reactions  ...  to  what  is  read  is  an 
integral  part  of  interpretation.  The  child’s  emotional  reaction  depends 
in  part  upon  his  background.  In  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  teacher  should 
supply  the  background  necessary  for  the  child  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  story  or  article  he  is  about  to  read.  She  should  relate  the  material 
to  the  child’s  experience  and,  if  possible,  establish  an  appropriate  mood 
for  the  selection  that  is  to  be  read.  The  story  “High  Water  in  Arkansas” 
in  People  and  Progress,  for  example,  might  be  presented  against  a back- 
ground of  such  questioning  as  “Why  do  people  dread  the  coming  of  a 
flood?  How  would  you  feel  if  you  were  alone  on  a small  ferryboat  which 
was  being  carried  downstream  by  the  current  of  a flooding  river?  How 
would  you  seek  help?  How  would  you  feel  if  you  thought  no  one  would  be 
able  to  rescue  you?”  Preparatory  questions  such  as  these  help  in  stimulating 
a child  to  experience  appropriate  emotional  reactions  as  he  reads. 

Oral  rereading  of  sad  or  amusing  or  exciting  parts  of  a story  also  helps 
awaken  awareness  of  material  that  is  highly  charged  with  emotion.  This 
is  especially  true  if  emphasis  is  placed  upon  reading  these  parts  of  the 
story  in  such  a way  that  appropriate  feelings  are  expressed.  Dramatic  activi- 
ties, too,  can  be  of  help  in  developing  the  ability  to  react  to  material  with 
appropriate  emotional  responses. 

Recalling  material  read  . . .and  making  comparisons  with  other 
situations  frequently  strengthen  critical  reaction  to  a particular  article  or 
story.  Ability  to  compare  and  contrast  ideas  gained  from  different  reading 
materials  can  be  developed  by  giving  the  child  many  opportunities  to  read 
stories,  articles,  and  books  that  are  related  to  each  other  in  theme  and 
content.  The  unit  plan  of  teaching,  in  which  children  read  materials  that 
center  around  broad  themes,  gives  special  impetus  to  comparing  and  con- 
trasting the  settings,  events,  characters,  or  facts  in  one  story  or  article  with 
those  in  another. 
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By  her  questioning,  too,  the  teacher  can  constantly  lead  pupils  to  check 
facts  obtained  from  one  source  with  those  supplied  by  other  sources.  She 
can  make  comparing  and  contrasting  almost  habitual  with  children  by 
persistently  confronting  them  with  such  questions  as  “Did  the  informa- 
tion in  this  article  agree  with  that  in  the  article  you  read  yesterday?  What 
other  stories  have  you  read  in  which  a boy  or  girl  showed  courage?  How 
did  life  in  early  Colorado  differ  from  that  in  early  Texas?’7 

Recognizing  and  appreciating  the  style  . . . in  ‘ which  mate- 
rial is  written  contributes  to  the  child’s  pleasurable  reaction  and  emotional 
response  to  that  material.  Group  discussion  of  materials  the  children  have 
cead  in  common  is  probably  the  ‘most  direct  and  enjoyable  method  of 
developing  appreciation  of  simple  points  of  style.  In  these  group  discus- 
sions it  is  possible  to  focus  attention  on  such  style  patterns  as  alliteration, 
rhythm,  repetition,  literal  and  figurative  language,  etc.  For  example,  if 
most  of  the  children  have  read  “The  Story  of  Dr.  Dolittle”  by  Hugh 
Lofting,  they  will  have  before  them  concrete  examples  of  style  patterns 
such  as  the  use  of  interesting  and  amusing  words;  e.g.,  “Puddleby-on-the- 
Marsh,”  “Cat’s-meat-Man,”  “Gub-Gub  the  pig/’  and  “Dab-Dab  the  duck.” 
It  will  be  relatively  easy  to  help  children  appreciate  the  fact  that  Hugh 
Lofting's  use  of  amusing  words,  cadenced  language,  repetitive  pattern  of 
episodes,  and  rollicking  humor  contributes  to  the  fun  of  reading  the  story. 

Materials  the  boys  and  girls  read  and  discuss  in  common  should  include 
many  varieties.  Pupils  should,  for  example,  have  contact  with  materials 
featuring  beautiful  descriptive  passages,  cadenced  prose,  repetitional  rhymes 
or  phrases,  humor  both  primitive  and  subtle,  etc.  By  meeting  materials 
containing  marked  contrasts  in  style,  children  will  learn  to  adjust  them- 
selves more  readily  to  the  style  pattern  found  in  any  given  story  or  article. 

Once  an  appreciation  for  simple  points  of  style  has  been  awakened, 
boys  and  girls  should  be  encouraged  to  be  on  the  alert  for  them  in  their 
independent  reading.  They  should  be  given  frequent  opportunities  to  read 
aloud  materials  that  are  outstanding  for  their  use  of  particular  style  pat- 
terns. The  teacher  should  frequently  read  aloud  to  children,  utilizing  all 
opportunities  to  create  awareness  of  and  appreciation  for  the  outstanding 
points  of  style  in  the  material  she  reads.  In  her  reading  aloud,  she  should 
be  sure  to  include  poetry,  for  poetry  is  meant  to  be  read  aloud,  and  much 
of  the  charm  of  poetry  depends  upon  the  use  of  particular  style  patterns. 
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From  the  foregoing  discussion  it  is  obvious  that  improvement  in  inter- 
pretation depends  upon  more  than  attention  to  word  perception  and 
comprehension.  Adequate  attention  to  helping  the  child  think  about  and 
react  to  what  he  reads  is  also  of  vital  importance.  So,  too,  is  the  additional 
step  of  helping  him  apply  and  use  the  ideas  he  gains  through  reading. 

APPLICATION  OR  USE  OF  MATERIAL  READ 

Applying  ideas  gained  throngh  reading  ...  is  another  step 
in  interpretation.  Pupils  have  not  really  learned  to  interpret  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  term  until  they  can  use  ideas  they  have  gained  from  reading 
in  satisfying  intellectual  curiosities,  in  solving  personal  and  social  problems, 
and  in  enriching  their  own  personalities.  Only  when  children  apply  the 
ideas  they  have  gained  through  reading  does  reading  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  attitudes,  ideals,  and  appreciations  that  are  the  products  of  delib- 
erate thinking  and  choice. 

Obviously  it  will  profit  the  child  little  to  read  about  the  need  for  show- 
ing kindness  to  animals  if  in  his  later  experiences  with  pets  he  does  not 
apply  what  he  has  learned.  The  child  will  gain  little  from  reading  on  such 
a topic  as  “Modern  China”  if  he  does  not  get  new  ideas  as  he  reads,  if  he 
cannot  combine  these  ideas  with  what  he  already  knows,  and  thus  modify 
and  expand  his  original  concepts  into  broader  understandings.  Similarly 
it  may  profit  a shy,  timid  child  little  if  she  reads  such  a story  as  Understood 
Betsy  and  yet  cannot  apply  any  of  the  ideas  she  gains  to  her  own  personal 
problems.  Children  must  see  the  connection  between  what  they  read  and 
what  they  do,  if  they  are  to  use  the  ideas  they  acquire  through  reading. 

It  is  not  enough  for  children  to  comprehend,  to  think  about,  and  to 
react  to  the  author’s  ideas.  They  must  take  the  further  step  of  making 
direct  application  of  these  ideas  in  their  own  behavior  or  in  their  own  way 
of  looking  at  things.  By  learning  to  make  direct  application  of  what  they 
read  to  their  own  activities  and  behavior,  children  may  in  time  change  their 
outlooks  or  concepts,  modify  their  purposes  and  intentions,  and  determine 
new  courses  of  action. 

The  function  of  reading  ...  in  promoting  mental,  social,  moral, 
and  emotional  growth  on  the  part  of  boys  and  girls  has  not  always  come  in 
for  its  full  share  of  attention.  The  teacher  who  senses  the  need  for  helping 
children  use  information  gained  in  reading  to  satisfy  their  intellectual 
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curiosities  and  to  enrich  important  concepts  may  not  always  sense  the 
more  subtle  values  reading  can  have.  Through  reading,  the  child  should 
receive  help  in  clarifying  his  personal  goals  and  ideals;  he  should  also  be 
aided  in  developing  attitudes  toward  consideration  of  others,  fair  play, 
love  of  truth,  and  other  desirable  social  and  personal  characteristics.  For 
example,  application  of  what  has  been  read  is  functioning  at  its  most 
fruitful  level  when  a child,  mindful  of  a parallel  situation  he  has  met 
in  reading,  consciously  chooses  a difficult  but  honorable  course  of  action. 

If  reading  is  to  furnish  the  child  with  worth-while  ideals,  attitudes,  and 
concepts  which  he  in  turn  can  incorporate  into  his  own  thinking  and 
behavior,  the  right  kind  of  reading  material  must  be  used.  There  is  obvi- 
ously an  important  place  in  the  middle-grade  reading  program  for  hero 
stories  and  for  biographical  material  about  famous  men  and  women.  Such 
materials  clarify  for  children  worthy  ideals,  goals,  and  courses  of  conduct 
and  stimulate  the  children  themselves  to  reach  toward  them.  Just  as 
obviously  there  is  a need  for  reading  material  about  wholesome  activities 
of  boys  and  girls  of  today.  For  example,  through  such  stories  as  “Ronnie 
and  the  Mystery  Horse”  in  People  and  Progress  children  can  get  an 
understanding  of  and  appreciation  for  such  qualities  as  loyalty,  good  sports- 
manship, and  determination.  Subtly  presented  in  this  story,  too,  are  ideas 
about  sharing  responsibilities  at  home  and  about  the  desirability  of  finish- 
ing something  that  has  been  started  rather  than  being  a quitter.  These  ideas 
appear  in  the' normal  course  of  the  unfolding  of  the  plot.  They  are  not 
superimposed  nor  are  they  “preachy”  in  tone.  Such  ideas  merely  objectify 
experiences  boys  and  girls  themselves  may  have  had  in  their  relations 
with  others.  They  offer  a basis  for  a purely  impersonal  discussion  and 
evaluation  of  types  of  attitudes  and  behavior. 

, There  is  also  need  for  a variety  of  reading  materials  related  to  each  other 
in  theme  and  content;  e.g.,  a variety  of  materials  centering  around  the 
outdoor  world,  a given  period  in  history,  life  in  the  modern  machine  age, 
etc.  These  materials  furnish  the  prerequisite  background  for  using  ideas 
gained  from  one  source  to  modify  or  enrich  ideas  gained  from  other  sources. 
A wealth  of  materials  to  which  children  can  go  to  satisfy  their  own  curios- 
ities or  solve  their  own  problems  is  necessary  if  reading  is  to  enrich  existing 
backgrounds  of  experience  and  to  broaden  children’s  concepts  and  outlooks. 

The  teacher  has  three  main  functions  to  perform  in  helping  boys  and 
girls  apply  what  they  read  to  their  own  activities  and  behavior.  She 
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must  make  available  a sufficient  amount  of  reading  material  of  the  right 
kind,  and  she  must  motivate  and  guide  discussions  centering  around  this 
reading  material.  In  addition,  she  must  capitalize  on  every  possible  situa- 
tion in  the  classroom  for  the  application  of  what  has  been  read. 

Many  varieties  ©f  reading  materials  • . . should  be  readily 
available  to  children  in  their  own  classroom.  Storybooks,  references,  hand- 
books, and  the  like  are  essential  to  a reading  program  that  leads  boys  and 
girls  to  use  ideas  gained  through  reading.  The  presence  of  such  materials 
serves  as  a constant  reminder  to  children  that  reading  supplies  ideas  they 
need  and  can  use  to  satisfy  intellectual  curiosities  or  to  supply  practical 
information  or  directions.  When  pupils  voluntarily  turn  to  reference 
materials  for  help,  the  teacher  can  be  sure  they  are  making  progress  in 
using  ideas  acquired  in  reading  and  in  seeking  for  additional  ideas  to  supple- 
ment those  already  acquired. 

Some  of  the  materials  provided  for  the  children’s  reading  are  most 
profitable  when  used  and  discussed  in  common.  Many  of  these  materials 
should  be  built  around  situations  that  the  boys  and  girls  can  readily  identify 
with  their  own  experiences.  Such  materials  provide  a ready  means  of 
objectifying  desirable  ideas,  understandings,  and  attitudes. 

It  is  difficult,  for  example,  for  the  teacher  to  discuss  or  for  children  to 
understand  such  a quality  as  loyalty  in  the  abstract.  But  a story  in  which 
one  of  the  main  characters  exhibits  loyalty  gives  the  boys  and  girls  some- 
thing concrete  and  objective  to  discuss.  They  can  more  easily  identify  this 
a“ct  of  loyalty  with  their  own  experience.  And  if,  in  the  ensuing  class  dis- 
cussion, they  come  to  a fuller  realization  of  the  value  of  being  loyal  to 
friends  or  to  a cause,  they  are  more  likely  to  try  to  make  this  trait  a part 
of  their  own  being. 

In  addition  to  reading  materials  furnished  for  group  reading  and  discus- 
sion, the  teacher  should  make  a definite  point  of  supplying  some  books  or 
stories  or  articles  that  may  help  individual  children  in  meeting  personal 
or  social  problems.  For  example,  the  child  who  has  foreign-born  parents 
and  is  ashamed  of  them  might  be  given  a book  or  a magazine  article  describ- 
ing favorably  the  country  from  which  his  parents  came.  Knowledge  about 
this  country,  its  people,  its  beauty,  or  its  cultural  contributions,  may  help 
dispel  the  child’s  false  feelings  of  shame,  and  develop  a feeling  of  pride 
in  his  ancestry.  Or  the  teacher  might  give  the  child  a story  to  read  in 
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which  the  main  character  met  and  solved  successfully  this  same  problem 
of  cultural  conflicts.  The  teacher  cannot,  however,  assume  that  the  child 
will  automatically  apply  what  he  reads  to  his  own  actions.  By  talking  with 
him  and  by  subtle  suggestions,  she  should  see  that  the  essential  message 
of  the  book  “gets  across”  and  is  applied. 

Capitalizing  ©n  everyday  situations  . . . that  furnish  oppor- 
tunities to  apply  what  has  been  read  is  another  function  of  the  teacher. 
For  example,  suppose  that  the  children  have  read  a story  about  the  desir- 
ability of  making  strangers  in  a group  feel  “at  home.”  The  next  time  a 
new  child  joins  the  class  the  teacher  should  lead  the  youngsters  to  recall 
this  story  and  to  put  into  practice  what  they  have  learned  about  making 
strangers  feel  welcome. 

Other  opportunities  for  helping  children  apply  what  they  read  abound 
in  the  classroom  every  day.  In  their  social-studies,  science,  and  health 
work  the  boys  and  girls  normally  do  much  reading  on  a given  problem  or 
topic.  In  this  connection  the  teacher  can  daily  capitalize  on  opportunities 
to  help  them  apply  what  they  have  read  to  modify  their  existing  back- 
ground of  experience  and  to  arrive  at  different  understandings.  For  ex- 
ample, after  the  children  have  read  some  material  on  the  pasteurization 
of  milk,  the  teacher  might  ask  such  questions  as  “Do  you  still  think  all 
milk  is  safe  to  drink?  What  did  you  learn  today  that  changed  your  ideas 
about  that?  How  can  you  use  what  you  learned  today  to  help  you  in  buying 
milk  that  is  safe  to  drink?” 

Frequently  boys  and  girls  ask  for  help  in  making  a kite,  playing  a game, 
caring  for  a pet,  etc.  In  these  instances  the  teacher  should,  if  possible, 
refer  them  to  appropriate  materials  that  supply  the  desired  information 
or  directions. 

Often  a child  will  consciously  or  unconsciously  develop  attitudes  and 
behavior  patterns  similar  to  those  of  a story  character  he  has  read  about 
and  admired.  In  this  case,  too,  the  teacher  must  be  quick  to  call  attention 
to  how  application  has  been  made  of  what  has  been  read.  She  might 
comment,  for  example,  “In  fixing  that  puppet  in  the  show  today  Bob  was 
just  as  quick  and  as  resourceful  as  Tad  was  in  the  story  that  we  read  the 
other  day.”  Ability  to  apply  ideas  acquired  in  reading  can  be  developed 
efficiently  if  the  teacher  capitalizes  on  situations  where  the  need  for  such 
application  is  obvious. 
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Promoting  Effective 

Oral  Reading 


Establishing  motives  for  reading  aloud  ...  is  necessary  if 
effective  growth  in  oral  reading  is  to  take  place.  Boys  and  girls  will  not 
make  significant  progress  in  situations  where  oral  reading  is  approached 
through  aimless  reading  around  the  class  or  as  an  end  in  itself.  To  promote 
satisfactory  growth  in  oral  reading,  situations  must  be  used  where  strong 
motives  exist  for  reading  aloud  to  inform  others,  to  share  appreciations 
with  them,  or  to  entertain  them.  Among  the  many  activities  which  pro- 
vide genuine  motives  for  oral  reading  are: 

Reading  aloud  material  that  proves  a point  or  is  pertinent  to  a topic  under 
discussion 


Reading  aloud  a simple  list  of  items  while  another  person  checks  them f 
as  in  making  inventory  lists 


Reading  aloud  a list  of  instructions , a set  of  rules , or  a notice 

Reading  aloud  a letter  that  has  been  received  or  composed  by  the  group 

Reading  aloud  a report  or  the  minutes  of  a meeting 

Reading  aloud  script  on  a school  or  local  radio  program 

Reading  aloud  favorite  stories  or  poems  or  portions  of  books  to  entertain 
others  or  to  share  appreciations  with  them 

Reading  aloud  original  stories  or  poems  or  plays 
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The  activities  just  cited  indicate  instances  in  which  children,  and  adults 
too,  have  need  for  oral  reading.  Because  situations  that  require  oral  reading 
occur  often  in  everyday  life,  the  teacher  should  make  careful  provision  for 
a program  that  will  improve  the  skills  and  abilities  needed  for  successful 
oral  reading.  She  should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  right  kind  of  oral 
reading  has  distinct  values.  It  prepares  boys  and  girls  to  engage  effectively 
in  the  oral-reading  situations  which  life  demands  of  them.  It  is  essential 
in  getting  complete  enjoyment  from  some  literary  selections.  Many  poems, 
for  example,  must  be  read  aloud  to  be  appreciated  fully.  In  addition,  oral- 
reading activities  aid  in  developing  good  habits  of  speech.  Children  who 
read  aloud  frequently  are  likely  to  develop  good  habits  of  enunciation  and 
pronunciation,  and  the  ability  to  secure  attention  from  an  audience. 

By  utilizing  strong  motives  for  reading  aloud,  effective  growth  in  oral 
reading  can  be  promoted.  This  growth  must  develop,  of  course,  against  a 
background  of  adequate  training  in  silent  interpretation  of  what  is  read. 
To  inform  others  through  reading,  the  child  must  first  be  able  to  recognize 
words  and  comprehend  meanings.  To  share  appreciations  or  to  entertain 
others,  he  must  do  more  than  recognize  words  and  comprehend  meanings; 
he  must  also  react  emotionally  to  what  he  is  reading.  He  must  find  the 
material  enjoyable  or  worth  while  and  have  a sincere  desire  to  share  his 
appreciation  with  his  audience. 

Setting  np  standards  ...  for  oral  reading  is  possible  after  strong 
motives  for  reading  aloud  have  been  established,  and  after  children  have 
had  opportunities  to  engage  in  valuable  oral-reading  activities.  The  stand- 
ards that  will  be  of  most  value  are  those  that  the  boys  and  girls  themselves 
evolve.  By  the  time  children  are  in  the  middle  grades,  they  will  have  had 
numerous  chances  to  listen  to  others  read  aloud  and  to  evaluate  per- 
formances of  various  stars  on  the  radio  and  in  the  movies.  Their  criticisms 
in  these  instances  often  aid  significantly  in  setting  up  standards  for  their 
own  oral  performances.  For  example,  they  may  dismiss  one  radio  performer 
scornfully  as  ^'sillyy' — their  word  for  affected  and  artificial.  Another  radio 
program  they  may  follow  devotedly  because  they  say  the  hero  is  “a  real 
fellow/'  and  “always  exciting”— their  words  for  sincere  and  dramatic. 
These  are  sound  standards  to  apply  to  oral  reading  done  in  any  audience 
situation;  oral  reading  should  be  completely  sincere,  and  it  should  have  a 
dramatic  quality  that  compels  attention. 
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General  standards  of  oral  reading  are  best  achieved  when  the  teacher 
has  a thorough  understanding  of  specific  principles  of  voice  production, 
breath  control,  diction,  etc.  Although  the  boys  and  girls  should  not  be 
required  to  study  these  principles,  the  teacher  who  understands  the  basic 
elements  of  effective  oral  interpretation  will  be  well  equipped  to  help  her 
pupils  make  significant  progress. 

Promoting  voice  control  ...  is  one  of  the  first  aims  upon  which 
the  teacher  should  concentrate.  She  should  promote  the  use  of  a voice 
that  is  clear,  easy,  relaxed,  and  pitched  in  a natural  key.  In  general,  a 
comfortable  environment  and  freedom  from  nervous  tension  will  do  more 
to  promote  the  use  of  a pleasing  voice  than  any  amount  of  study  of  voice 
placement  or  breath  control.  The  teacher’s  first  concern,  therefore,  should 
be  to  create  a classroom  atmosphere  which  encourages  the  use  of  a quiet, 
easy  voice. 

The  child  should  be  helped  to  modify  the  volume  of  his  voice  to 
fit  audience-size  and  type  of  material  being  read.  For  the  most  part, 
the  child  should  be  encouraged  to  read  in  pleasant,  conversational  tones; 
but  when  the  audience  is  larger  or  the  child’s  voice  inadequate,  the  teacher 
should  suggest  that  he  talk  to  the  people  who  are  farthest  away  from  him. 
That  will  help  him  send  his  voice  to  them.  If  a child  tends  to  speak  too 
loudly,  the  teacher  may  suggest  that  he  talk  to  the  people  who  are  closest 
to  him.  Such  suggestions  are  more  helpful  than  the  trite  command,  'Talk 
louder,”  or  “Don’t  talk  so  loudly.”  This  latter  type  of  direction  tends  to 
make  the  child  talk  in  a forced,  unnatural  tone. 

Pupils  should  be  led  to  express  with  the  voice  the  meaning  or  the  mood 
of  a given  passage.  Suggesting  mood,  meaning,  and  characterization  with 
the  voice  is  more  properly  learned  by  discussing  the  content  of  the  story 
than  by  centering  attention  on  inflection,  pitch,  tone,  or  rate  of  reading. 

Improving  tlie  rhythm  of  oral  reading  ...  is  important  in 
promoting  effective  oral  expression.  Smooth,  rhythmical  reading  can  be 
achieved  in  part  by  helping  boys  and  girls  learn  to  group  or  phrase  words 
that  belong  to  the  same  ideas.  Full  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  material  read 
silently  also  helps  children  sense  the  rhythm  at  which  it  should  be  read 
aloud.  A story  about  a flood  in  which  lives  depend  upon  quick  thinking 
and  quick  action  naturally  moves  along  at  a fast  pace,  and  children  can 
be  led  to  indicate  this  pace  in  the  rhythm  and  rate  of  their  oral  reading. 
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Indeed,  children  should  be  encouraged  to  note  the  varying  rhythms  of 
material  they  encounter  in  reading  and  to  reflect  these  rhythms  in  their 
oral  interpretation.  They  should  understand  the  importance  of  rhythm 
in  poetry  and  in  cadenced  prose,  and  they  should  be  helped  in  expressing 
this  rhythm  when  reading  aloud. 

The  child  who  reads  in  a jerky  manner  can  often  be  helped  by  partici- 
pating in  verse  choirs.  As  he  adapts  his  rhythm  and  his  phrasing  to  other 
voices,  he  will  develop  a feeling  for  rhythm.  The  child  who  tends  to  read 
all  material  very  slowly  should  be  given  considerable  practice  in  oral  reading 
of  material  which  is  a grade  or  two  below  his  actual  reading  level. 

Adapting  rate  to  the  purpose  ...  for  which  material  is  being 
read  should  be  stressed  at  middle-grade  levels.  The  child  who  reads  aloud 
too  rapidly  or  who  reads  continually  at  an  unduly  slow  rate  can  often  be 
helped  by  a frank  discussion  of  the  need  for  adjusting  rate  to  interpret 
varying  materials  or  to  serve  varying  purposes.  The  child  should  realize, 
for  example,  that  a slow  rate  of  reading  is  particularly  appropriate  when 
items  are  being  read  aloud  so  that  another  person  can  check  them,  when 
directions  are  being  read  aloud  preparatory  to  following  them,  or  when 
special  emphasis  of  a point  is  desired.  On  the  other  hand,  he  should 
realize  that  a faster  rate  is  appropriate  when  reading  gay  jingles  or  stories 
that  move  along  at  a rapid  pace.  He  will  be  helped  in  adapting  his  reading 
rate  if  he  is  encouraged  first  to  get  the  full  meaning  of  what  he  is  reading 
through  silent  interpretation.  With  this  silent  interpretation  as  a back- 
ground, he  can  effectively  adapt  his  rate  in  oral  reading  to  the  meaning  of  a 
passage  or  to  the  author’s  mood  or  tone  or  intention. 

Improving  enunciation  . . . calls  for  attention  to  the  production 
of  clear-cut  vowel  sounds  and  syllables.  This  means  that  the  teacher  and 
the  children  must  learn  to  hear  and  use  pure  vowel  sounds,  and  must 
remember  that  vigorous  consonants  give  vitality  to  the  spoken  language. 

Some  children  who  are  able  to  say  isolated  words  clearly  may  nevertheless 
speak  indistinctly  in  general  conversation  and  in  oral  reading.  These 
children  should  be  stimulated  to  put  enough  effort  into  their  speech  to 
avoid  slurring  the  endings  of  words  or  eliminating  syllables.  Kinesthetic 
training,  in  which  children  are  made  aware  of  the  use  of  lips,  tongue,  and 
teeth  in  the  production  of  sounds,  may  be  helpful.  Children  get  so  much 
of  their  speech  by  imitation,  however,  that  the  teacher  whose  diction  is 
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clear,  crisp,  and  full  of  vitality  can  do  more  at  this  stage  to  improve  speech 
by  example  than  by  analysis  of  the  use  of  lips,  tongue,  and  jaws. 

Children  with  marked  speech  defects  should  receive  help  from  a speech 
clinician  if  possible.1  Meanwhile,  their  oral  work  in  the  classroom  should 
be  made  easy  and  pleasant  for  them.  Oral  work  for  these  children  should 
be  reduced  to  a minimum,  and  it  should  never  be  forced  under  conditions 
that  increase  tension;  for  example,  reading  in  the  presence  of  guests  or 
participating  in  assembly  programs.  Contributions  from  pupils  with  speech 
defects  should  be  accepted  with  wholehearted  concentration  on  the  con- 
tent, and  speech  defects  should  be  ignored  entirely.  A sense  of  success  in 
other  fields  should  be  built  with  these  pupils,  and  their  sense  of  anxiety 
and  strain  should  be  minimized  as  much  as  possible. 

Promoting  accurate  pronunciation  . . . necessitates  certain  im- 
portant understandings  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  She  should  remember 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  oral  interpretation  is  to  convey  meaning.  She 
need  not  feel  that  any  particular  sectional  standard  of  pronunciation  is 
more  adequate  than  any  other  standard,  nor  that  she  must  alter  dialectal 
speech.  Although  the  pronunciation  of  certain  words  differs  in  varying 
sections  of  the  country,  individual  speech  in  any  one  section  is  acceptable 
if  it  conforms  to  the  general  speech  pattern  of  that  area  and  is  not  unpleas- 
antly noticeable  in  other  areas.  As  her  standard  for  accurate  pronunciation 
the  teacher  should  use  the  most  cultured  speech  in  her  part  of  the  country. 

Before  attempting  to  modify  a child’s  habitually  incorrect  pronunciation 
of  a word,  the  teacher  should  make  sure  that  he  hears  the  difference 
between  his  pronunciation  and  the  correct  one.  For  example,  he  must 
first  hear  the  difference  between  the  correct  and  incorrect  vowel  sounds  in 
get  and  git,  can  and  kin.  Not  until  he  hears  this  difference  is  he  ready  to 
focus  attention  on  mastery  of  the  correct  pronunciation. 

Preparing  for  audience  reading  . . . should  be  given  special  at- 
tention before  boys  and  girls  undertake  to  entertain  others  or  to  share 
appreciations  with  them.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  prepare 
material  carefully  before  sharing  it  with  others  and  to  avoid  appearing 
before  an  audience  until  adequate  preparation  has  been  made.  They 
should  realize  that  the  reader  who  has  a lively  appreciation  of  his  material 

1 For  suggested  procedures  in  modifying  speech  defects  see  Speech  in  the  Classroom, 
published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 
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and  a sincere  desire  to  share  it  usually  commands  a good  audience  response, 
whne  the  indifferent  reader  bores  his  audience  into  inattention  or  mis- 
behavior. Children  should  feel  that  reading  aloud  means  doing  it  well 
enough  so  that  it  is  a real  pleasure  both  for  the  audience  and  for  the  reader. 

Improving  posture  and  facial  expression  . . . helps  children 
read  aloud  effectively  to  an  audience.  When  a pupil  is  reading  aloud,  his 
posture  should  be  easy  and  flexible  enough  to  permit  natural  movement  and 
change  of  expression.  Good  posture,  of  course,  can  best  be  acquired  in  the 
gymnasium  period  and  in  health  work  directed  toward  posture  improve- 
ment. Posture  thus  acquired  should  be  used  naturally  in  the  reading 
period.  The  child  should  not  be  told  exactly  how  to  sit  or  stand  when 
he  reads,  for  this  may  make  him  self-conscious  and  uneasy.  However,  good 
standards  can  be  set  up  by  having  boys  and  girls  note  examples  of  desirable 
reading  posture  among  their  classmates  and  list  the  qualities  exhibited; 
for  example,  erect  posture,  appropriate  position  of  book,  etc. 

If  the  child  is  mentally  dramatizing  the  story  as  he  reads  it,  his  intention 
to  be  the  character  or  to  suggest  the  mood  will  help  his  posture  and  facial 
expression  more  than  the  teacher’s  telling  him  what  he  should  do.  He 
can  be  helped  in  the  mental  dramatization  of  a story  by  such  preparatory 
remarks  as  “What  clues  are  given  in  'Newfangled  Notions’  about  the  way 
some  of  the  people  in  the  story  spoke  and  felt?”  Then  after  the  child 
has  cited  such  phrases  as  implored  Mr.  Dana,  he  roared , and  panted  Mrs. 
Dana,  he  should  be  encouraged  to  use  these  clues  in  his  oral  reading. 

Using  punctuation  as  a guide  ...  is  another  skill  the  teacher 
should  not  overlook  in  helping  children  read  aloud  effectively  to  an  audi- 
ence. The  development  of  this  skill  requires  careful  guidance  because  the 
meaning  of  punctuation  marks  varies.  An  exclamation  mark  may  call  for 
a voice  expressing  fright  at  one  time,  joy  another,  and  a quizzical  cogitation 
another.  A period  may  mark  off  a series  of  short,  staccato  sentences  that 
skip  along  briskly,  or  a period  may  indicate  a long  pause  between  ideas. 
A comma  may  mean  a pause,  or  it  may  be  a purely  rhetorical  comma  to  be 
ignored  in  reading  aloud. 

Because  of  variations  in  the  significance  of  punctuation  marks,  few 
adults  and  no  children  can  be  expected  to  read  aloud  effectively  until  they 
have  read  the  material  silently  with  attention  to  the  meaning. 
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Adapting  to 

Individual  Differences 


^Planning  a reading  program  . . . that  will  meet  the  needs  of 
individual  children  is  one  of  the  difficult  problems  of  the  teacher  of  read- 
ing. This  problem  is  particularly  acute  at  the  middle-grade  level  because 
of  the  wide  range  of  individual  differences  with  which  the  teacher  must 
cope.  Many  a sixth-grade  class,  for  example,  is  made  up  of  children  who 
differ  widely  not  only  in  mental  and  social  maturity  but  also  in  reading 
achievement. 

Obviously  a teacher  who  plans  an  inflexible  reading  program  with  no 
provision  for  its  extension  or  simplification  to  meet  individual  needs  jmay 
fail  to  promote  growth  on  the  part  of  both  the  superior  readers  and  the 
poor  readers.  The  superior  readers  who  are  forced  to  read  exclusively  at 
a level  below  their  capabilities  often  lose  interest  and  become  inattentive 
and  indifferent.  Reading,  for  them,  ceases  to  be  the  means  of  enriching 
their  experiences  and  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  poor  readers  who  must 
continually  read  material  that  is  too  difficult  for  them  may  reject  reading, 
become  hostile,  aggressive,  overanxious,  discouraged,  or  defeated. 

One  evidence  of  the  wide  recognition  of  the  problem  of  individual 
differences  is  the  almost  universal  practice  at  early  primary  levels  of  group- 
ing pupils  in  a given  class  into  several  reading  groups.  At  middle-grade 
levels,  however,  there  is  no  such  universality  in  the  procedure  adopted  to 
provide  for  individual  needs. 
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At  middle-grade  levels  the  range  of  individual  differences  is  much  greater 
than  at  primary  levels.  Thus  it  is  not  so  easy  to  divide  the  class  into  two 
or  three  more  or  less  homogeneous  groups  for  reading  instruction.  Within 
any  one  of  these  groups  at  the  middle-grade  level  there  will  still  be  very 
wide  variations  in  reading  ability.  Then,  too,  children  at  the  middle-grade 
level  are  expected  to  use  reading  in  their  science,  social  science,  arithmetic, 
and  other  work  in  the  content  subjects.  It  is  not  usually  considered  feasible 
to  divide  the  class  into  groups  for  developmental  instruction  in  each  of 
these  subjects.  Instead,  it  is  considered  desirable  that  the  class  frequently 
be  allowed  to  function  as  a whole  for  discussion  and  learning  in  the  content 
fields.  Comparable  procedures  are  needed  at  these  levels  in  reading- 
procedures  that  will  enable  boys  and  girls  of  varying  abilities  to  contribute 
to  the  interests  and  reading  activities  of  the  whole  class. 

The  skillful  teacher  must  meet  each  child  at  the  particular  level  which 
he  has  achieved  and  guide  his  development  from  that  stage  to  the  next 
higher  level.  She  must  give  each  child  the  individual  guidance  he  needs, 
yet  keep  the  group  together  for  valuable  discussion  and  group  learning  in 
connection  with  materials  that  all  children  have  read  in  common.  How 
to  do  this  effectively  in  a classroom  with  a large  number  of  pupils  is  a 
problem  that  confronts  every  middle-grade  teacher.  Suggestions  for  solving 
this  problem  are  embodied  in  the  ensuing  discussion  of  a flexible  reading 
program  at  the  middle-grade  level. 

A flexible  reading  program  . . . designed  to  meet  individual 
needs  makes  provision  for  the  following  general  types  of  reading  activities: 

Basic  reading  in  which  children  in  the  class  read , discuss , and  react  to  the 
stories  in  a basic  reader,  and  in  which  they  are  given  systematic  guidance  in 
developing  essential  reading  skills  and  abilities. 

Extension  reading  in  which  the  children  read  stories,  books,  and  maga- 
zines at  their  own  level  to  extend  interests,  ideas,  or  concepts  developed 
by  unit  themes  in  the  basic  reader. 

Free  reading  in  which  the  children  read  books,  magazines , pamphlets , 
etc.,  at  their  own  level  of  reading  ability  to  satisfy  their  current  interests  or 
their  intellectual  curiosities. 

Special  group  or  individual  reading  in  which  the  teacher  gives  help  and 
guidance  to  small  groups  or  individuals  having  specific  needs  or  specific 
weaknesses  in  reading  skills  and  abilities. 
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How  can  such  a flexible  reading  program  be  carried  on?  Experience  has 
shown  that  it  can  be  handled  successfully  in  the  following  general  ways. 
A basic  reader  and  its  accompanying  workbook  appropriate  to  the  general 
level  of  achievement  in  the  class  can  be  the  core  around  which  many  other 
reading  activities  revolve  and  from  which  they  develop.  These  core  mate- 
rials can  be  used  at  intervals  throughout  the  year.  Their  effective  use 
should  aid  the  teacher  in  her  systematic  exploration  of  all  children’s  in- 
terests and  in  her  systematic  development  of  essential  reading  skills  and 
abilities  with  the  average  and  superior  readers.  These  basic  materials  can 
supply  the  opportunities  for  group  discussion  and  group  thinking  that  are 
a necessary  part  of  every  child’s  training  and  experience.  In  addition,  they 
can  furnish  broad,  significant  areas  of  reading  about  which  much  of  the 
supplementary  or  extension  reading  can  center.  For  those  children  who 
cannot  read  fluently  the  basic  materials  being  used  by  the  majority  of  the 
class,  the  teacher  should  also  provide  developmental  materials  at  lower 
levels.  The  use  of  a basic  reading  program  appropriate  to  the  level  of 
achievement  of  the  slow  reader  should  enable  the  teacher  to  lead  him  from 
his  present  level  to  the  next  higher  one. 

The  groups  of  stories  in  the  basic  reader  being  read  by  the  majority  of 
the  class  can  be  used  to  set  into  action  the  unit  plan  of  teaching  in  reading. 
Under  this  plan  the  reading  of  stories  in  a unit  of  the  basic  reader  is  accom- 
panied by  extension  reading  in  related  books  and  stories  which  vary  in 
difficulty  to  suit  individual  needs.  Thus  some  of  the  children  can  read 
independently  books  or  stories  at  the  sixth-  or  seventh-grade  level,  while 
others  can  read  materials  at  the  third-,  fourth-,  or  fifth-grade  level.  But 
all  can  be  reading  on  the  same  broad  unit  theme,  and  all  can  later  have 
a chance  to  contribute  to  the  class  discussion. 

In  a flexible  reading  program  time  should  also  be  allotted  for  children 
to  read  materials  of  their  own  choosing— materials  that  relate  to  per- 
sonal interests,  desires,  and  curiosities,  as  well  as  materials  selected  purely 
for  their  entertainment  values. 

Definite  provision  should  be  made,  too,  for  teacher-guided  activities  with 
small  groups  or  individuals.  During  these  latter  periods  the  teacher  should 
provide  help  in  known  weaknesses  in  reading  skills  and  abilities  for  children 
who  are  at  any  level  of  reading  achievement.  Small  group  activities  of  this 
kind  can  be  carried  on  by  the  teacher  during  the  time  that  the  majority 
of  the  class  is  engaged  independently  in  extension-  or  free-reading  activities. 
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To  set  into  action  . . . and  insure  a program  that  will  meet  indi- 
vidual differences  in  reading,  the  teacher  must  first  establish  the  basic 
conditions  under  which  such  a program  can  function  effectively.  Children 
must  be  given  a chance  to  improve  and  develop  in  a classroom  where  each 
is  respected  as  an  individual  and  is  allowed  to  experience  security  and 
success.  The  child  should  feel  that  growth,  rather  than  book-level  achieve- 
ment, is  the  criterion  for  judging  success.  Thus  the  sixth-grade  child  who 
can  read  fluently  and  interpret  successfully  at  Book  Five  level  should  have  a 
feeling  of  security  and  success  if  he  is  constantly  growing  in  reading  ability. 

If  the  teacher  is  to  develop  the  child's  sense  of  security,  she  must  know 
his  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  reading.  She  must  do  more  than  recognize 
that  he  is  a “slow  reader";  she  must  know  where  his  difficulty  lies.  And 
she  should  help  him  experience  a feeling  of  success  whenever  he  overcomes 
a specific  weakness.  For  example,  the  child  who  does  not  recognize  figur- 
ative language  and  who  interprets  “His  eyes  fell  to  the  floor"  literally  will 
gain  some  feeling  of  security  when  he  realizes  that  “words  do  not  always 
mean  exactly  what  they  say." 

To  give  appropriate  guidance  to  the  poor,  average,  or  superior  reader,  the 
teacher  must  be  aware  of  the  child’s  specific  strengths  and  weaknesses  in 
reading  abilities.  She  must  observe  certain  fundamental  aspects  of  the 
child’s  behavior  in  a reading  situation,  analyzing  his  responses  to  questions 
and  his  specific  requests  for  guidance.  Through  this  analysis  she  can  deter- 
mine what  types  of  help  he  needs.  A diagnosis  of  this  kind  should  be  made 
early  in  the  school  year,  and  the  results  should  be  kept  in  record  form.  Thus 
on  the  basis  of  data  recorded,  the  teacher  can  select  children  who  need 
help  on  a specific  reading  skill  or  ability. 

The  teacher  should  remember  that  the  reader  will  be  helped  in  general 
by -guidance,  emphasis,  and  opportunity  to  practice  the  skill  to  be  devel- 
oped. Guidance  means  selecting  appropriate  materials  with  relation  to 
the  child’s  ability  and  interests,  giving  the  pupil  insight  into  the  reasons  for 
his  difficulties,  and  giving  encouragement  and  praise  generously  so  that 
the  pupil  will  have  confidence  in  his  ability  to  improve.  Emphasis  means 
stressing  the  skill  to  be  developed,  discussing  the  need  for  that  particular 
skill,  and  making  the  child  aware  of  his  progress.  Opportunity  to  practice 
means  arranging  a systematic  time  each  day  or  several  times  a week  for 
the  pupil  to  secure  help  and  practice  in  oral  reading,  phonetics,  compre- 
hension, or  in  any  other  reading  skill  that  needs  development. 
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It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  the  teacher  to  know  a child’s  reading 
score  or  his  specific  weaknesses  in  reading  abilities.  She  must  also  acquaint 
herself  with  personal  factors  that  affect  a child’s  ability  to  grow  in  reading 
power.  These  factors  are  intelligence,  physical  and  health  conditions,  emo- 
tional and  social  adjustment,  and  personal  motivation  and  need  for  read- 
ing. These  personal  factors  should  be  studied,  and  a record  should  be 
made  of  significant  data  about  each  child. 

In  addition,  the  teacher  must  learn  as  much  as  she  can  about  each  child’s 
background,  his  relationships  with  his  classmates,  his  interests  and  hobbies, 
his  attitudes  toward  reading,  etc.  This  knowledge  is  essential  in  providing 
reading  material  that  will  satisfy,  interest,  or  challenge  a particular  pupil, 
and  that  will  help  him  solve  his  personal  and  social  problems.  To  adjust 
reading  activities  effectively  to  individual  differences,  the  teacher  must 
have  a well-rounded  knowledge  of  her  pupils  as  individuals. 

After  the  teacher  has  become  acquainted  with  individual  children  and 
has  surveyed  specific  weaknesses  and  strengths  in  reading  and  in  related 
personal  factors,  she  is  free  to  set  into  action  a reading  program  that  takes 
into  consideration  the  social  and  mental  maturation  of  children  as  well  as 
their  reading  achievement.  In  some  situations  the  teacher  may  find  that 
she  has  a child  in  her  class  who  is  totally  incapable  of  participating  in  any 
reading  activities.  For  example,  a child’s  mental  capacities  may  be  so 
limited  that  he  cannot  learn  to  engage  in  the  reading  process,  or  his  eye- 
sight may  be  so  defective  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  learn  to  read 
printed  type  of  ordinary  size.  It  is  obvious  that  a child  who  is  thus  handi- 
capped by  personal  factors  presents  problems  that  can  be  met  in  the  class- 
room only  by  substituting  other  activities  that  will  compensate  for  the 
meagerness  of  his  reading  activities.  Children  who  constitute  special  cases 
of  this  kind  are  not  taken  into  consideration  in  the  ensuing  discussion  on 
adapting  classroom  procedures  to  meet  individual  needs  in  and  through 
reading. 

The  needs  of  the  poor  reader  ...  are  not  served  simply  by  de- 
termining the  book  level  at  which  he  can  read  easily  and  then  by  having 
him  read  through  many  different  books  at  this  and  subsequently  higher 
levels.  Although  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  poor  reader  may  improve 
his  reading  ability  to  some  extent,  the  real  solution  to  his  problem  requires 
more  than  a knowledge  of  his  level  of  achievement.  It  requires,  insight 
into  both  his  reading  needs  and  his  personal  needs. 
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The  middle-grade  teacher,  who  is  inclined  merely  to  segregate  poor 
readers  into  special  reading  groups  whose  major  activity  consists  of  reading 
second-  or  third-grade  books,  should  give  serious  consideration  to  the  social 
and  mental  maturity  of  the  slow  reader.  The  ten-  or  eleven-year-old  child 
who  reads  with  third-grade  ability  is  a far  different  child  from  the  eight- 
year-old  who  attains  third-grade  level  in  a normal  manner.  For  example, 
the  sixth-grade  pupil  who  is  a poor  reader  may  be  normally  mature  in 
respects  other  than  reading.  He  may  share  the  interests  of  his  own  age 
group;  he  may  be  able  to  react  critically  in  non-reading  situations  at  a 
level  equal  to  or  above  that  of  his  classmates.  His  reading  vocabulary  is 
probably  quite  different  from  that  of  the  typical  third-grade  pupil,  because 
he  may  be  able  to  read  some  words  of  sixth-grade  level,  yet  stumble  over 
or  confuse  words  such  as  was  and  saw,  then  and  when. 

The  personal  needs  of  the  child  who  is  a poor  reader  are  as  acute  as  are 
his  reading  needs.  Quite  possibly  he  will  be  extremely  sensitive  to  his  diffi- 
culty. This  attitude  will  be  aggravated  if  he  is  consistently  isolated  from 
reading  activities  carried  on  by  most  of  his  classmates.  He  should,  there- 
fore, not  only  have  careful  guidance  that  will  ensure  his  developing  from 
his  present  level  of  achievement  to  the  next  higher  level;  he  should  also 
at  times  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  and  react  to  basic  materials  the 
class  is  reading  in  common.  Consider,  for  example,  the  boy  who  is  in- 
capable of  reading  a story  about  an  airplane  pilot  in  the  basic  materials 
being  read  by  the  majority  of  his  classmates.  In  respects  other  than  read- 
ing, this  boy  may  be  as  mature  as  his  classmates,  and  he  may  possibly  have 
a keener  interest  in  and  a more  critical  reaction  to  the  story  in  question 
than  one  of  his  friends  who  is  a superior  reader.  Such  a boy  would  profit 
from  having  this  story  told  or  read  aloud  to  him  before  it  is  discussed  in 
the  reading  class. 

The  sole  purpose  of  so  helping  the  poor  reader  is  to  give  him  his  rightful 
chance  for  contacts  with  material  in  keeping  with  his  maturity  level  and 
to  give  him  background  for  participating  in  the  ensuing  group  discussion. 
The  poor  reader  often  can  function  very  effectively  in  evaluating,  reflect- 
ing upon,  and  using  important  ideas  acquired  in  the  basic  reading.  There- 
fore, he  should  not  be  continually  isolated  from  the  class  as  a whole,  for 
such  procedure  may  breed  resentment,  lack  of  confidence,  feelings  of  in- 
feriority, or  an  unwholesome  withdrawal  from  group  activities.  Inci- 
dentally it  should  be  emphasized  that  oral  reading  of  stories  to  the  poor 
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reader  will  not  mar  the  enjoyment  of  those  same  stories  at  a later  time 
when  he  is  able  to  read  them  independently.  Stories  that  are  truly  good 
ones  can  be  read  over  and  over  again  with  increasing  pleasure.  Just  as  the 
young  child  approaches  the  printed  story  “The  Three  Little  Pigs”  with 
anticipation  because  he  already  knows  it,  so  will  the  reader  find  added 
profit  and  enjoyment  in  the  basic  reader  stories  when  he  finally  is  able  to 
read  them  himself,  even  though  they  have  been  previously  read  or  told 
to  him. 

The  teacher  who  is  aware  of  children’s  personal  needs  may  by  her 
skillful  guidance  lead  the  inferior  reader  to  become  a happy  and  helpful 
participant  in  the  class  reading  group.  Such  a teacher  does  not  endanger 
the  child’s  sense  of  security  by  expecting  him  to  participate  in  the  basic 
reading  activities  in  the  same  way  that  the  average  and  superior  readers  do. 
She  carefully  avoids  asking  him  questions  that  are  beyond  his  ability  to 
answer,  and  she  avoids  embarrassing  him  by  requiring  him  to  read  difficult 
material  orally.  But  she  is  careful  to  encourage  him  to  make  comments  and 
contribute  to  general  discussions  about  the  material  under  consideration. 
The  extent  to  which  the  poor  reader  should  be  encouraged  to  participate 
in  the  basic  program  of  the  average  and  superior  readers  will  depend,  of 
course,  upon  his  interests,  attitudes,  and  reactions.  The  teacher  should  at 
all  times  see  that  materials  and  developmental  guidance  are  provided  for 
him  at  his  own  level,  and  should  encourage  him  to  engage  in  the  larger 
group  activities  only  in  so  far  as  he  benefits  socially  and  personally. 

In  addition  to  discussing  and  reacting  to  the  basic  reading  materials 
being  read  by  the  majority  of  the  class,  and  to  engaging  in  a developmental 
program  at  his  own  level  of  ability,  the  inferior  reader  should  also  engage 
in  extension  reading  of  easy  material  that  is  related  to  the  unit  theme 
under  consideration  in  the  classroom.  For  example,  if  the  class  is  reading 
stories  about  outdoor  life,  the  poorer  reader  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  read  outdoor  stories  written  at  his  particular  level  of  reading  achievement. 
He  should  later  be  encouraged  to  make  a contribution  to  group  discussion 
on  the  basis  of  what  he  has  read.  Ample  provision  should  be  made,  too, 
for  the  poor  reader  to  read  and  enjoy  materials  at  his  own  level  of  achieve- 
ment which  relate  directly  to  his  personal  needs,  or  interests,  or  curiosities. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion,  it  is  evident  that  the  following  provisions 
should  be  made  for  the  poor  readers  at  the  middle-grade  level:  ( 1 ) an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  so  far  as  is  possible  in  the  basic  program  appropriate 
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for  the  majority  of  the  class;  (2)  an  opportunity  to  read  very  easy  material 
related  to  each  unit  theme  in  the  basic  reader,  so  that  they  may  enjoy 
fluency  and  ease  in  reading;  ( 3)  an  opportunity  to  report  this  reading  to  the 
class  and  to  feel  that  they  have  contributed  to  the  information  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  class;  (4)  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  a planned  and  sequential 
developmental  program  appropriate  to  their  level  of  ability*  ( 5 ) an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  materials  purely  for  pleasure  or  to  satisfy  intellectual  curios- 
ities or  solve  personal  problems;  (6)  an  opportunity  for  guidance,  emphasis, 
and  practice  that  will  correct  specific  weaknesses  in  reading.  The  teacher 
must  guide  the  work  of  poor  readers  intelligently,  stressing  the  develop- 
ment of  needed  skills  and  correcting  confusions  in  a systematic  way  at 
definite  times  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 

The  needs  ©f  the  superior  reader  ...  are  not  adequately  met 
by  merely  supplying  him  with  a large  quantity  of  material  he  can  read 
easily.  Indeed,  the  exclusive  reading  of  non-challenging  material  may  result 
in  inattention  and  indifference  to  reading,  and  may  promote  habits  of 
inaccurate,  non-thoughtful  interpretation.  The  superior  reader  as  well  as 
the  average  and  poor  reader  may  have  weaknesses  in  some  skills  involved 
in  reading;  e.g.,  he  may  not  always  apply  ideas  he  has  gained  from  reading, 
he  may  not  always  reflect  critically  on  what  he  reads,  and  he  may  exhibit 
weaknesses  in  oral  interpretation.  Such  weaknesses  will  be  especially  ap- 
parent where  the  superior  reader  has  not  been  held  to  standards  com- 
mensurate with  his  ability.  For  these  reasons  a systematic  developmental 
program  in  reading  may  be  just  as  imperative  for  the  superior  reader  as 
for  the  poorer  reader. 

The  solution  of  the  superior  reader’s  problem  requires  insight  into  his 
personal  needs  as  well  as  his  reading  needs.  He  may  be  unduly  “cocky” 
about  his  reading  achievements  or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  reluctant 
to  expose  his  full  talents  for  fear  of  losing  status  with  more  popular  but 
less  capable  leaders  in  the  class.  The  good  reader  may  quickly  become 
bored  with  routine  “reading  lessons”  and  may  develop  personality  problems 
as  a result  of  his  boredom.  Obviously,  the  superior  reader  should  not  be 
isolated  from  his  class.  Such  isolation  might  aggravate  his  feelings  of  supe- 
riority, or,  conversely,  might  increase  his  fear  of  being  “different,”  or  set 
apart  from  his  group.  Nor  should  he  be  deprived  of  the  valuable  expe- 
riences of  sharing  ideas,  modifying  opinions  or  judgments,  and  practicing 
tolerance  that  result  from  group  discussion  and  group  learning.  He  will 
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develop  best  in  a classroom  where,  instead  of  proceeding  entirely  on  his 
own,  he  frequently  has  a chance  to  contribute  his  ideas  and  the  results  of 
his  advanced  reading  to  the  enrichment  of  problems  in  which  the  entire 
class  is  interested.  » 

The  superior  reader  should  participate  in  reading  and  discussion  of 
materials  used  by  the  other  members  of  the  class,  but  should  be  expected 
to  react  at  higher  levels  of  interpretation.  For  example,  in  class  discussions 
questions  involving  abstractions,  critical  reactions,  difficult  judgments,  and 
subtle  inferences  should  be  directed  toward  the  superior  reader.  The 
teacher  should  realize  that  the  reading  and  discussing  of  basic  materials 
is  valuable  even  though  the  basic  materials  are  easy  for  the  superior  reader. 
This  reading  supplies  interesting  content,  and  it  can  be  used  to  further 
the  child’s  ability  to  react  at  a high  level  of  interpretation.  In  fact,  the 
reading  of  some  easy  material  increases  the  child’s  enjoyment  of  reading 
and  assists  all  pupils,  even  superior  readers,  in  acquiring  speed  and  facility. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  superior  reader  should  be  encouraged 
to  extend  ideas  acquired  in  basic  reading  with  rich  and  varied  supple- 
mentary reading  activities.  His  extension  reading  should  be  based  on  the 
center  of  interest  common  to  the  whole  class,  but  it  should  entail  obliga- 
tions that  require  the  reading  of  materials  at  a higher  level.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  class  is  reading  stories,  about  “Man-made  Wonders  of  Today,” 
the  superior  reader  should  be  encouraged  to  report  relevant  incidents  and 
facts  gleaned  from  wide  reading  of  much  more  difficult  books  than  the 
average  child  uses. 

Of  prime  importance  is  the  necessity  for  providing  ample  time  for  the 
superior  reader  to  engage  in  reading  motivated  by  his  own  interests  and 
curiosities.  During  regularly  scheduled  library  periods  and  at  free  times 
throughout  the  day,  the  superior  reader  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  materials  at  his  own  level  of  achievement— materials  that  will  enrich 
his  experiences  and  interests,  satisfy  his  present  needs  and  curiosities,  and 
keep  him  functioning  at  his  highest  level  of  ability.  A challenging  pro- 
gram to  meet  both  the  personal  and  social  needs  of  the  superior  reader 
involves  reading  for  different  purposes  many  types  of  material  at  various 
levels  of  difficulty. 

The  teacher  should  give  superior  readers  as  well  as  poor  readers  careful 
diagnostic  study  which  will  reveal  their  weaknesses.  This  study  should  be 
followed  by  special  attention  to  the  improvement  of  these  weaknesses. 
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This  attention  can  often  be  given  to  superior  readers  in  small  groups  con- 
taining children  of  varying  levels  in  reading  achievement.  Such  a pro- 
cedure helps  the  superior  pupils  realize  that  they  are  not  “super”  persons 
who  have  no  need  for  special  help,  and  it  encourages  other  children  who 
find  themselves  in  this  same  group  receiving  the  same  type  of  special  help. 

In  summary,  the  provisions  that  should  be  made  for  the  superior  readers 
at  middle-grade  levels  are:  (1)  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  basic 
reading  program  so  that  they  may  derive  the  values  that  come  from  group 
discussion,  group  pooling  of  ideas,  group  thinking,  etc.;  (2)  opportunity 
to  read  and  discuss  difficult  books  and  reference  materials  related  to  the 
broad  themes  set  up  by  the  basic  reader;  (3)  an  opportunity  to  report 
this  reading  to  the  class  and  to  feel  that  they  have  contributed  to  the 
information  and  enjoyment  of  the  class;  (4)  abundant  opportunity  for 
recreatory  reading  motivated  by  their  own  interests,  preferences,  curiosi- 
ties, and  needs;  (5)  an  opportunity  for  guidance,  emphasis,  and  practice 
that  will  strengthen  skills  and  abilities  in  which  they  are  weak.  To  meet 
the  needs  of  superior  readers,  the  teacher  must  make  available  a variety 
of  challenging  reading  materials. 

The  administration  of  a reading  program  ...  of  the  type 
described  in  the  foregoing  pages  requires  skillful  management  on  the  part 
of  the  busy  classroom  teacher.  Her  problem  is  largely  one  of  allotting  her 
time  in  such  a way  that  neither  any  individual  child  or  group  of  children 
nor  any  important  type  of  reading  activity  is  neglected.  Upon  first  thought 
a flexible  reading  program  of  the  type  that  has  been  described  may  seem 
difficult  to  adopt.  The  teacher  may  say,  “But  I haven’t  time  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  carry  on  work  with  the  basic  reader.”  An  analysis  of  most 
basic  reading  texts  at  the  middle-grade  level,  however,  shows  that  on  the 
average  these  texts  contain  but  35  to  40  different  stories.  Many  of  these 
stories  can  be  finished  in  one  or  two  reading  periods  at  the  most.  This 
means  that  the  35  to  40  stories  in  the  basic  reader  can  be  spaced  at  inter- 
vals throughout  the  entire  year,  and  that  between  the  reading  of  these 
stories  ample  time  is  available  for  extension  reading  and  for  library  read- 
ing activities.  While  the  majority  of  the  children  engage  independently 
in  the  latter  reading  activities,  the  teacher  can  give  attention  and  specific 
help  to  individuals  or  small  groups  who  have  specific  needs  or  weaknesses 
in  reading  skills  and  abilities. 
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A sample  reading  program  . . . may  further  clarify  procedures  by 
1 which  the  teacher  can  give  systematic  guidance  in  reading  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  adequately  for  individual  differences.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  the  teacher  is  ready  to  start  a new  unit  in  People  and  Progress. 

! Her  problem  is  to  awaken  interest  in  the  unit  theme  and  build  background 
for  it.  The  teacher’s  problems,  in  addition,  are  to  give  ample  opportunity 
for  group  thinking  and  group  discussion  in  which  all  children  participate; 

! to  develop  important  reading  skills  in  connection  with  each  story;  to  pro- 
I vide  materials  and  motivation  for  extension  reading  on  the  unit  theme, 

! and  for  voluntary  independent  reading  for  fun;  and  to  give  special  guid- 
! ance  to  children  having  specific  reading  difficulties.  She  might  meet  her 
; problems  through  use  of  the  following  general  procedures  or  through  vari- 
| ations  of  them.  These  procedures  are  ones  that  have  been  tried  and  found 
j successful  by  many  teachers.  They  are,  of  course,  merely  suggestive  and 
! are  offered  as  helpful  guides  rather  than  as  rigid  patterns.  More  than  one 
' class  period  may  occasionally  be  required  for  any  one  of  these  procedures. 

...  group  thinking , reading , and  discussion  in  which  all 
the  children  participate 

As  the  first  step  the  teacher  would  prepare  for  the  reading  of  the  unit 
1 and  for  the  reading  of  the  first  story  in  it,  following  the  suggestions  given 
I in  this  Guidebook.  She  would  pro- 
vide background  for  the  story,  de- 
j velop  new  vocabulary,  and  establish 
a specific  purpose  for  reading  the 
| story.  She  would  then  be  ready  to 
I guide  the  silent  reading  and  extend 
the  interpretation  of  the  story. 

| Children  who  are  poor  readers 
but  who  are  able  to  read  and  to  un- 
I derstand  the  story  might  be  grouped 
i together  so  that  the  teacher  can 
j give  them  special  help  and  guidance 
i as  they  read  the  story.  Children  in- 
i capable  of  reading  the  story  might 
at  times  have  the  story  read  aloud  to  them  quietly  in  a far  corner  of  the 
room.  One  of  the  superior  readers  might  do  this  reading  aloud. 
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After  the  story  has  been  read,  time  should  be  allowed  for  group  dis- 
cussion which  emphasizes  interpretation.  Here  again  the  teacher  would 
use  the  helps  furnished  in  the  lesson  plan  in  this  Guidebook.  Skillful  direc- 
tion of  questions  and  comments  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  should  give  each 
child  opportunity  to  function  at  his  highest  level  of  ability.  Parts  or  all  of 
the  story  might  be  reread  for  specific  purposes. 

. . . extending  skills  and  abilities  and  providing  opportu- 
nities for  extension  and  free  reading 

After  the  interpretation  of  a given  story,  the  teacher  would  take  time 
for  extending  skills  and  abilities  with  the  pupils  who  are  able  to  read 
People  and  Progress.  If  some  pupils  are  unable  to  read  this  book,  they 
should  be  free  during  this  time  to  pursue  independently  extension  reading 
or  free  reading  at  their  own  levels  of  ability. 


The  teacher  should  turn  to  the  lesson  plan  in  this  Guidebook  for  sug- 
gestions in  extending  skills  and  abilities  with  the  average  and  superior 
pupils.  By  following  the  suggestions  given  in  each  lesson  plan,  the  teacher 
can  provide  a systematic  developmental  program  for  building  essential 
skills  in  word  perception  and  comprehension,  and  for  promoting  ability  in 
reacting  to  and  applying  ideas  gained  through  reading.  It  is  desirable  for 
her  to  develop  these  skills  and  abilities  in  a group  situation  in  which 
she  can  readily  note  weaknesses,  clear  up  misunderstandings,  and  modify 
wrong  concepts.  The  average  and  superior  pupils  are  then  ready  to  apply 
essential  reading  skills  through  the  use  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book. 
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As  children  use  this  Think-and-Do  Book  they  will  receive  valuable  train- 
ing that  will  promote  comprehension  of  factual  materials  that  are  divorced 
from  plot  structure  of  any  kind.  In  addition,  they  will  be  led  to  reflect 
on  the  significance  of  ideas  gained  through  reading,  and  to  compare  and 
contrast  materials  from  various  sources.  At  times  the  use  of  the  Think- 
and-Do  Book  may  call  for  a discussion  of  the  particular  techniques  in- 
volved in  the  carrying  out  of  the  assignment. 

Following  any  necessary  discussion  of  techniques  to  be  used,  the  aver- 
age and  superior  pupils  should  work  independently  in  the  Think-and-Do 
Book.  Often,  however,  the  teacher  may  wish  to  select  those  pupils  known 
' to  be  weak  in  the  particular  skills  the  workbook  is  emphasizing,  and  care- 
j fully  guide  their  work  with  a given  page  in  the  Think-and-Do  Book.  She 
| can  readily  identify  these  children  on  the  basis  of  data  recorded  in  her 
| preliminary  survey  of  pupils’  abilities.  Children  who  are  using  the  Think- 
and-Do  Book  independently  should  feel  free  to  join  the  guided  group  if 
they  find  themselves  in  need  of  help  or  further  explanation. 

After  the  boys  and  girls  using  the  workbook  have  completed  their  assign- 
ments, time  should  be  allowed  for  class  checking  of  the  exercises,  for 
discussion  arising  in  connection  with  this  checking,  and  for  further  ex- 
planation of  items  that  have  caused  difficulty. 

After  their  work  with  the  Think-and-Do  Book  has  been  completed,  the 
i average  and  superior  readers  would  be  free  to  read  extension  or  recrea- 
1 tional  reading  materials  at  their  own  levels  of  ability.  Meanwhile,  the 
1 teacher’s  attention  would  b£  devoted  to  the  poor  readers. 
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For  this  work  with  the  poor  readers,  the  teacher  should  select  a basic 
reader  and  workbook  suited  to  the  level  of  the  group  with  which  she  is 
working.  This  will  entail  the  use  of  materials  from  lower  levels.  The 
readers  and  accompanying  Think-and-Do  Books  for  preceding  levels  in 
the  Basic  Reading  Program  would  be  particularly  suitable.  The  teacher 
should  follow  carefully  the  lesson  plans  in  the  teacher’s  guidebook  ac- 
companying the  reader  she  selects,  taking  care  to  emphasize  appropriate 
reading  skills  and  abilities.  She  should  follow  each  story  in  the  reader 
with  the  accompanying  workbook  exercises. 

. . . special  work  with  individuals  and  small  groups  having 
specific  needs , and  provision  for  extension  reading 

During  this  step  opportunities  are  provided  for  extension  reading  in 
materials  suited  to  individual  abilities.  While  the  majority  of  the  class  is 
engaged  in  this  reading,  the  teacher  should  give  specific  help  to  indi- 
viduals and  small  groups  having  similar  needs  or  weaknesses. 


Free  and  Extension  Reading 


First  of  all,  the  teacher  should  refer  children  to  books  and  stories  which 
extend  the  interests  and  concepts  inherent  in  the  unit  they  are  reading  in 
People  and  Progress.  Definite  references  to  available  materials  should  be 
made  by  the  teacher.  All  children  should  be  provided  with  stories  or ‘books 
related  to  the  unit  theme  common  to  the  entire  class,  but  materials  in 
keeping  with  their  reading  ability.  The  teacher  will  find  the  detailed  bib- 
liography of  stories  from  other  readers  given  on  pages  249-259  of  the 
Guidebook  helpful  in  locating  supplementary  materials  of  this  kind.  The 
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bibliography  includes  books  and  stories  covering  a wide  range  of  reading 
levels,  and  the  level  of  difficulty  of  each  selection  is  indicated  so  that  the 
teacher  can  easily  locate  appropriate  materials  for  any  child  in  the  class. 
This  extension  or  supplementary  reading  should  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
reading  work,  and  children  should  be  held  accountable  in  later  discussions 
for  presenting  or  explaining  information  or  ideas  gained  in  this  reading. 

While  the  majority  of  the  class  is  engaged  in  extension  reading,  the 
teacher  should  work  with  small  groups  of  children  and  give  special  help 
on  known  weaknesses  in  reading  skills  and  abilities.  She  may,  for  ex- 
ample, work  for  a few  minutes  with  any  children  who  still  have  a tendency 
to  follow  the  lines  of  print  with  their  finger,  or  move  their  lips  while  read- 
ing. Then  she  may  return  these  children  to  their  independent  reading 
activities  and  gather  together  another  group  having  another  specific  weak- 
ness such  as  inability  to  grasp  main  ideas  or  to  note  essential  details  or 
to  use  phonetic  clues  in  word  perception. 

The  teacher  should  use  data  she  has  recorded  about  individual  strengths 
aod  weaknesses  in  reading  in  selecting  children  for  special  help.  When 
she  selects  children  who  have  a specific  need,  the  resulting  group  will 
sometimes  contain  poor,  average,  and  superior  readers.  Superior  readers, 
for  example,  often  have  difficulties  in  reading  for  detail,  in  making  mature 
judgments,  etc.  Flexible  groups  selected  at  different  times  for  different 
purposes  create  a healthy  atmosphere  in  the  classroom.  Thus  children  come 
to  realize  that  no  one  child  or  no  given  group  is  perfect,  that  all  have 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  various  reading  abilities. 

This  idea  of  selecting  children  for  individual  help  according  to  specific 
weaknesses  in  reading  skills  and  abilities  rather  than  according  to  book 
level  alone  should  be  especially  noted  by  the  teacher.  This  plan  allows  for 
greater  concentration  on  known  difficulties  than  does  the  plan  of  grouping 
children  at  a given  book  level  and  merely  reading  books  at  that  level.  For 
example,  by  grouping  together  children  who  are  poor  oral  readers,  simple 
material  will,  of  course,  be  used.  But  attention  will  be  focused  primarily 
upon  improving  rhythm,  enunciation,  expression  of  meaning  and  mood, 
etc.  Then,  too,  flexible  grouping  according  to  needs  encourages  the  use 
of  a variety  of  techniques  and  materials.  Thus  children  who  cannot  use 
phonetic  clues  successfully  may  at  first  be  given  needed  explanations  and 
practice  exercises  rather  than  just  easy  books  to  read.  Children  who  are 
puzzled  by  figurative  language  may  be  helped  by  discussion  in  which  they 
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themselves  supply  examples  of  such  language  from  everyday  experience. 
Children  who  have  difficulty  in  organizing  may  be  charged  with  planning 
a dramatization  of  a story,  including  the  outlining  of  important  scenes  or 
incidents  in  order,  etc. 

This  step  might  conclude  with  a short  discussion  in  which  boys  and 
girls  tell  or  read  aloud  parts  or  all  of  the  stories  they  have  read  and  enjoyed 
independently.  At  times  several  class  periods  may  be  used  in  carrying  out 
any  one  of  the  suggested  procedures.  At  the  close  of  a unit  the  teacher 
may  schedule  several  periods  for  concentrating  on  weaknesses  revealed  in 
the  reading  of  the  unit  and  for  discussing  extension  reading  that  has  been 
carried  on. 

The  foregoing  plan  of  procedure  for  carrying  on  a flexible  program  in 
reading  is,  of  course,  merely  suggestive.  But  it  does  illustrate  for  the 
teacher  how  basic  reading,  extension  and  recreatory  reading,  and  individual 
guidance  can  be  combined  effectively  into  a program  that  does  adequately 
meet  individual  differences. 

In  her  own  classroom  the  teacher  may  make  many  adaptations  of  the 
same  procedures  just  described.  She  may,  for  example,  prefer  to  keep 
rather  inflexible  groupings  of  children  during  basic  reading  periods.  But 
she  can  schedule  periods  for  recreatory  reading  and  for  extension  reading 
to  supplement  ideas  or  interests  acquired  in  the  basic  reading  materials. 
And  while  the  majority  of  the  class  engages  in  independent  reading  of 
this  kind,  she  can  give  special  help  and  guidance  to  individuals  and  small 
groups  who  have  specific  needs. 
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LESSON  PLANS 


(lleiieral  procedures  ...  for  promoting  growth  in  reading  power 
through  the  effective  use  of  People  and  Progress  and  its  accompanying 
Guidebook  and  Think- and-Do  Book  are  outlined  in  the  succeeding  dis- 
cussion. This  discussion  gives  an  overview  of  important  steps  the  teacher 
should  keep  in  mind  before,  during,  and  following  the  reading  of  stories  in 
| each  unit.  The  procedures  suggested  should,  of  course,  be  adapted  in  the 
light  of  the  teacher's  acquaintance  with  and  consideration  for  each  child 
as  an  individual. 

Becoming  familiar  with  the  units  . . . will  help  the  teacher  in 
developing  the  unit  themes  and  in  focusing  attention  on  significant  aspects 
of  the  stories  in  each  unit.  By  getting  a preview  of  each  unit  before  chil- 
j dren  begin  to  read  it,  the  teacher  can  note  its  general  scope  as  well  as  the 
specific  emphasis  of  each  story.  This  knowledge  will  give  her  background 
for  presenting  the  stories  to  the  children,  for  bringing  out  essential  infor- 
mation about  and  establishing  significant  viewpoints  toward  each  story, 
for  locating  related  reading  material  appropriate  for  poor,  average,  and 
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superior  readers,  and  for  capitalizing  on  leads  in  the  unit  that  may  broaden 
known  interests  or  establish  new  interests  on  the  part  of  children. 

The  teacher  can  gain  general  acquaintance  with  each  unit  theme  by 
reading  the  overview  given  in  the  Guidebook  at  the  outset  of  the  unit. 
She  can  also  learn  the  general  nature  of  each  story  in  the  unit  by  reading 
the  short  synopsis  that  accompanies  each  lesson  plan  in  this  Guidebook. 

Locating  supplementary  materials  . . . that  are  related  in 
theme  and  content  to  stories  in  each  unit  will  facilitate  effective  extension 
reading.  Preferably,  the  teacher  should  locate  supplementary  materials  of 
this  kind  before  the  children  begin  to  read  each  of  the  units  in  People  and 
Progress.  Additional  recreatory  reading  materials  selected  on  the  basis  of 
children’s  personal  preferences  should  also  be  assembled. 

In  assembling  supplementary  reading  materials,  the  teacher  should 
include  materials  of  varying  difficulty.  Thus  poor,  average,  and  superior 
readers  will  be  able  to  find  materials  that  will  make  their  extension  reading 
and  free  reading  pleasurable  and  profitable.  For  help  in  finding  inde- 
pendent reading  materials,  the  teacher  should  consult  the  bibliography  on 
pages  249-259  of  this  Guidebook.  In  this  bibliography  related  stories  from 
other  readers  are  classified  according  to  three  general  levels  of  difficulty. 
Very  easy  selections  which  can  be  read  by  slow  readers  are  not  starred.  The 
selections  that  are  marked  with  one  star  are  stories  of  average  difficulty,  and 
most  sixth-graders  should  be  able  to  read  them  independently.  Selections 
marked  with  two  stars  may  be  read  by  superior  pupils  who  have  developed 
a high  level  of  efficiency  in  independent  reading. 

In  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  teacher  should  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  supplementary  materials  she  makes  available  to  the  pupils.  By  so 
doing  she  can  recommend  to  children  reading  materials  that  are  closely 
related  to  individual  experiences,  interests,  or  preferences.  Types  of  mate- 
rials needed  to  set  into  action  a worth-while  program  in  extension  and  free 
reading  include  the  following: 

Related  stories  in  other  readers.  (For  suggestions  see  bibliography , pages 
249-259  of  this  Guidebook.) 

Books  suggested  by  the  theme  of  the  unit  or  by  story  plots.  (For  sug- 
gestions see  bibliography , pages  456-457  of  People  and  Progress.) 

Stories  from  juvenile  magazines  and  from  newspapers  that  are  related 
to  ideas , activities , or  settings  in  the  Basic  Reader  unit. 
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Books,  handbooks,  pamphlets,  and  bulletins  that  contain  information 
on  points  suggested  by  the  unit. 

Pictures,  maps,  diagrams,  and  other  visual  materials  that  will  clarify 
understandings  of  the  unit  theme  or  lead  out  from  it. 

Reading  material  of  all  kinds  relafed  to  children  s personal  interests  and 
preferences  as  revealed  by  acquaintance  with  them. 

Using  the  detailed  lesson  plans  ...  in  this  Guidebook  will  aid 
the  teacher  in  deepening  children’s  understandings  and  enriching  their 
I appreciations  of  the  stories.  These  plans  also  make  available  to  the  teacher 
; a practical  means  of  developing  essential  reading  skills  and  abilities.  The 
most  significant  progress  in  reading  will  occur  when  the  following  steps 
in  each  lesson  plan  are  developed  carefully  and  in  an  unhurried  fashion. 

. . . preparing  for  reading  each  story 

The  function  of  this  first  step  in  each  lesson  plan  is  to  build  essential 
| background  for  reading  the  story  and  to  clear  up  vocabulary  difficulties  so 
that  most  children  can  read  the  story  fluently  and  thoughtfully.  Usually 
this  step  aims  to  lead  from  children’s  own  experiences  to  the  reading  of 
stories  related  to  their  experiences.  The  lesson  plan  suggests  ways  to  build 
background  for  and  arouse  interest  in  each  story,  but  this  specific  help  may 
often  need  to  be  expanded  or  changed  slightly  to  make  it  especially  appro- 
priate for  a given  group  of  youngsters.  In  general,  it  is  a good  idea  for  the 
i teacher  to  approach  each  story  with  the  question  “What  is  there  in  this 
I story  that  may  be  outside  the  realm  of  the  children’s  own  experiences  or 
that  may  cause  difficulty  for  individuals?”  Her  preparation  for  the  reading 
should  take  these  difficulties  into  consideration. 

Knowledge  gained  from  the  initial  discussion  often  gives  the  teacher 
valuable  clues  about  children’s  general  information,  their  independent 
reading,  and  their  personal  experiences.  This  knowledge  aids  not  only  in 
building  needed  background  for  reading  a particular  story  but  also  in  deter- 
mining  how  gaps  in  information  and  experience  can  be  filled  by  additional 
j related  reading  material. 

In  addition  to  building  background  for  each  story,  the  teacher  should 
j anticipate  vocabulary  difficulties  children  may  have  with  a particular  story. 

| To  aid  in  spotting  new  words  that  may  cause  difficulty,  a vocabulary  list 
is  included  on  pages  472-479  of  People  and  Progress.  This  list  includes 
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only  words  which  have  not  been  used  in  any  preceding  book  in  this  series  of 
Basic  Readers.  It  is  assumed  that  children  who  have  mastered  the  methods 
of  word  attack  taught  at  preceding  levels  will  be  able  to  derive  independ- 
ently both  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  many  of  these  new  words. 
The  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  words  that  are  most  likely  to  cause  diffi- 
culty are  included  in  the  glossary  on  pages  458-471  of  People  and  Progress. 
For  the  convenience  of  the  teacher,  words  which  are  entered  in  the  glos- 
sary are  printed  in  italics  in  the  vocabulary  list. 

The  first  section  of  the  lesson  plan  gives  suggestions  to  aid  the  teacher  in 
promoting  habits  of  using  the  glossary.  Suggestions  are  also  given  for  pre- 
senting new  meanings  of  familiar  words.  The  teacher  should,  however, 
keep  in  mind  the  needs  of  individual  pupils  in  her  particular  reading  group. 
After  studying  the  vocabulary  list  of  words  not  in  the  glossary  that  may 
offer  difficulty  to  individuals,  she  should  make  provisions  for  using  these 
words  in  the  preliminary  discussion  so  that  their  meanings  and  pronuncia- 
tions will  be  clarified.  The  amount  of  time  the  teacher  spends  in  this  pro- 
cedure will  depend  upon  the  children’s  skill  in  word  perception  as  well  as 
their  ability  to  use  a glossary. 

In  terminating  the  preparation  for  reading,  the  lesson  plan  suggests  ways 
to  motivate  the  reading  of  the  story.  In  general  the  motivation  will  be 
more  effective  if  children  approach  each  story  without  having  previously 
read  it.  Thus  many  teachers  consider  it  desirable  to  keep  the  Basic  Reader 
at  school  and  use  it  only  during  reading  periods  instead  of  allowing  pupils 
to  take  it  home  or  to  have  access  to  it  at  free  moments. 

. . . guiding  and  extending  interpretation 

The  function  of  this  second  step  in  each  lesson  plan  is  to  lead  boys 
and  girls  to  form  the  mental  images  and  experience  the  emotional  reac- 
tions that  should  accompany  a clear  interpretation  of  what  is  read.  Sug- 
gestions are  included  to  promote  accurate  interpretation  of  material  read, 
whether  it  is  within  the  realm  of  children’s  own  experiences  or  outside  the 
realm  of  their  actual  experiences. 

This  section  of  each  lesson  plan  is  designed  to  promote  comprehension 
of  and  reaction  to  the  story  under  consideration.  Suggestions  are  included 
for  leading  children  to  weigh  and  evaluate  ideas,  to  make  comparisons  and 
contrasts,  to  perceive  relationships  in  ideas  and  events  within  the  story,  and 
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i to  draw  analogies  to  their  own  experiences.  Provision  for  reading  aloud 
stories  with  particular  oral  appeal  is  also  made.  Specific  purposes  are  sug- 
gested to  motivate  the  oral  reading;  e.g.,  to  show  how  characters  felt  and 
talked,  to  prove  a point,  to  trace  the  sequence  of  episodes  in  the  plot,  to 
bring  out  the  charm  of  cadence  and  word  choice  in  style,  etc. 

While  children  are  reading  silently  preparatory  to  the  class  discussion, 

I the  teacher  should  give  help  to  those  readers  who  request  it.  For  example, 
one  child  might  ask  the  teacher  for  help  with  a word;  another  might  ask 
her  to  explain  a particular  sentence,  idea,  or  paragraph  to  him;  another 
j might  ask  a specific  question  about  an  item  in  a picture,  and  so  on.  The 
I teacher  should  encourage  such  questions  and  requests  for  help,  and,  as 
j children  read  silently,  she  should  move  about  the  room  answering  questions, 
giving  guidance,  and  carefully  noting  children’s  silent-reading  habits. 

If  there  are  children  in  the  class  who  cannot  read  at  the  level  of  People 
and  Progress  but  who  are  interested  in  and  capable  of  reacting  to  the  ma- 
| terial  in  it,  these  children  may  have  the  story  read  aloud  or  told  to  them  by 
| a superior  reader.  This  may  be  done  in  a far  corner  of  the  room  during  the 
silent  reading  or  at  a time  before  the  majority  of  the  class  reads  the  story. 

After  the  silent  reading  the  teacher  should  initiate  discussion,  using  the 
j various  suggestions  given  in  the  lesson  plan.  By  her  skillful  direction  of 
i questions  and  comments,  she  should  lead  all  children  to  participate  in  such 
i discussion  to  the  best  of  their  abilities. 

...  extending  skills  and  abilities 

This  third  section  of  each  lesson  plan  gives  suggestions  and  specific  exer- 
cises for  establishing  essential  habits  in  reading,  thinking,  and  language. 

I The  skills  and  abilities  that  are  emphasized  in  this  section  of  the  lesson 
| plans  are  strengthened  and  directly  applied  as  the  child  uses  the  Think- 
I and-Do  Book.  In  the  Think-and-Do  Book  special  attention  is  given  to 
j improving  interpretation  of  factual  materials  that  are  divorced  from  plot 
i structure  of  any  kind.  The  developmental  program  as  embodied  in  the 
| Guidebook  and  Think-and-Do  Book  provides  for  building  such  essential 
i reading  skills  and  abilities  as  organizing  ideas,  making  inferences,  forming 
I opinions,  using  judgment,  comparing  and  contrasting  information,  recog- 
nizing cause-and-effect  relationships,  interpreting  figurative  language,  and 
recognizing  simple  elements  of  style. 
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This  section  of  each  lesson  plan  also  provides  for  developing  skills  and 
abilities  necessary  for  successful  word  perception,  i.e.,  the  use  of  meaning 
clues,  word-form  clues,  structural  clues,  phonetic  clues,  and  the  glossary  and 
the  dictionary  in  determining  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  words. 

Material  in  this  section  of  the  lesson  plan  is  intended  for  use  with 
children  who  can  read  People  and  Progress.  Children  who  have  not  yet 
reached  this  level  of  achievement  might  engage  in  extension  or  free  reading 
while  the  majority  of  the  class,  under  the  teacher’s  direction,  is  using 
the  Guidebook  and  Think- and-Do  Book  suggestions  for  extending  skills 
and  abilities.  Later,  while  the  majority  of  the  class  engages  in  extension  or 
free  reading,  poor  readers  might  use  a basic  reader  and  workbook  at  a lower 
level  for  their  developmental  program  in  basic  reading  skills  and  abilities. 
See  pages  77-82  in  this  Guidebook  for  detailed  suggestions  for  meeting 
individual  differences  in  this  way. 

• . . extending  interests 

The  suggestions  in  this  section  of  each  lesson  plan  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  boys  and  girls  to  explore  and  broaden  interests  gained  from  read- 
ing the  story.  These  suggestions  lead  children  to  carry  on  activities  similar 
to  those  in  the  story  and  to  engage  in  additional  reading  motivated  by  the 
story.  It  should  be  noted  especially  that  this  section  of  the  lesson  plan  is  a 
valuable  aid  in  setting  into  action  extension-  and  free-reading  activities. 
Suggestions  are  given  recurrently  to  guide  children  to  stories  related  to 
those  in  a particular  unit  of  People  and  Progress  and  to  encourage  them  to 
share  ideas  and  appreciations  gained  in  their  wide  reading. 

Bibliographies  are  furnished  in  People  and  Progress  and  in  the  Guide- 
book to  help  locate  books  and  stories  suited  to  poor,  average,  and  superior 
readers.  The  independent  reading  of  these  selections  may  be  encouraged 
by  assembling  them  in  a convenient  place  and  by  frequently  referring  a 
child  to  a selection  especially  suited  to  his  interests  and  reading  abilities. 
Provisions  are  also  made  to  help  the  teacher  broaden  and  satisfy  children’s 
reading  interests  by  reading  aloud  poems,  stories,  or  portions  of  books 
related  to  the  unit  theme  or  to  children’s  current  interests. 

The  Think-and-Do  Book  also  makes  specific  contributions  in  expanding 
children’s  reading  interests.  Materials  in  the  Think-and-Do  Book  are 
organized  around  the  same  unit  themes  as  are  materials  in  People  and 
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Progress.  But  the  Think-and-Do  Book  pages  are  not  a “rehash”  of  informa- 
tion and  ideas  gained  from  reading  the  stories  in  the  Basic  Readers.  Instead 
they  provide  additional  worth-while  material  that  furthers  interest  in  each 
unit  theme  and  in  turn  stimulates  additional  independent  reading.  For 
example,  the  Think-and-Do  Book  extends  children’s  knowledge  about 
“Early  Adventures  in  Progress”  to  include  detailed  information  about 
Pullman  cars,  the  first  submarine,  the  steam  fire  engine,  the  sewing 
machine,  the  development  of  the  telephone,  etc. 

Recognizing  the  needs  of  individuals  . . . and  providing  for 
these  needs  are  procedures  that,  of  course,  must  accompany  each  step  in 
the  lesson  plans.  Throughout  the  lesson  plans  in  the  Guidebook,  and 
especially  in  those  for  Unit  I,  references  are  made  to  specific  sections  of 
the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart  to  guide  the  teacher  in  recognizing  and  record- 
ing certain  aspects  of  children’s  reading.  This  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart  is 
furnished  with  each  Guidebook.  The  chart  is  intended  to  be  suggestive 
rather  than  restrictive,  and  the  teacher  will  doubtless  want  to  make  addi- 
tional notes  on  the  reading  habits  of  individual  pupils. 

In  the  left-hand  column  of  Part  I of  this  chart  are  listed  essential  reading 
skills  and  abilities,  with  questions  about  the  child’s  ability  in  each  area.  In 
the  next  two  columns  are  descriptions  of  behavior  during  reading  which 
give  evidence  that  a child  is  having  difficulty  in  that  area.  In  the  right- 
hand  section  of  the  chart  are  columns  for  individual  pupils,  with  a place 
for  recording  the  name  of  each  pupil  and  for  placing  a check  at  any  point 
in  which  he  shows  evidence  of  difficulty.  The  teacher  should  not  attempt 
to  fill  out  the  entire  chart  at  one  time.  Instead  she  should  proceed  with 
the  basic  program,  using  the  stories  in  the  Basic  Reader,  following  sugges- 
tions given  in  each  section  of  the  lesson  plan,  and  using  the  Think-and-Do 
Book  pages  related  to  the  stories.  At  the  end  of  each  reading  period,  she 
should  think  over  the  skills  that  were  involved  in  that  particular  period  of 
reading.  The  lesson  plans  in  this  Guidebook  and  the  references  made  there 
to  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart  will  help  her  in  focusing  attention  on  these 
skills,  as  will  the  clearly  stated  aims  on  each  page  of  the  Think-and-Do 
Book.  If  some  children  show  weaknesses  in  any  of  these  skills,  the  teacher 
should  record  these  weaknesses  in  the  proper  space  on  the  chart. 

The  second  part  of  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart  is  devoted  to  personal 
factors  that  are  related  to  reading  and  that  affect  a child’s  ability  to  learn 
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but  which  are  not  actual  reading  skills.  These  factors  are  intelligence, 
physical  and  health  conditions,  emotional  and  social  adjustment,  and  moti- 
vation and  need  for  reading.  These  personal  factors  should  be  studied,  and 
each  pupil  should  be  checked  for  those  factors  that  are  affecting  adversely 
his  ability  to  read.  If  an  intelligence  test  has  been  given,  the  pupil's  mental 
age  or  I.Q.  may  be  inserted  on  the  chart.  If  no  test  has  been  given,  the 
teacher  may  estimate  the  child’s  intelligence  as  average,  above  average,  or 
below  average. 

Information  recorded  on  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart  during  the  reading 
of  Unit  I,  together  with  information  about  pupils  forwarded  from  previous 
teachers,  will  enable  the  teacher  to  make  specific  plans  for  adapting  her 
procedures  to  meet  individual,  group,  and  class  needs.  For  example,  after 
careful  observation  of  children’s  reading  habits,  she  will  know  which  chil- 
dren, if  any,  are  incapable  of  reading  at  the  level  of  People  and  Progress. 
If  these  children  are  socially  mature  and  interested  in  the  reading  activities 
of  the  class  as  a whole,  she  should  at  times  provide  opportunities  for  them 
to  participate  in  the  discussions  based  on  stories  in  the  Basic  Reader.  She 
should  also  select  extension-reading  materials  that  the  slow  readers  can 
read  fluently  and  enjoy.  In  addition,  she  should  make  provision  for  a 
developmental  program  for  these  retarded  readers  that  will  insure  growth 
in  reading  power. 

By  the  time  Unit  II  is  begun,  the  teacher  will  know  the  outstanding  diffi- 
culties of  the  children  in  her  class.  She  can  attempt  to  find  the  causes  for 
these  difficulties  and  set  into  action  a program  for  clearing  up  weaknesses. 
If,  for  example,  some  children  have  difficulty  in  using  phonetic  clues  in 
attacking  new  words,  the  teacher  may  find  it  necessary  to  set  aside  a special 
time  to  reteach  essential  skills  in  phonetic  analysis.  She  can  find  pattern 
lessons  for  doing  this  in  the  sections  of  the  lesson  plans  entitled  “Extending 
Skills  and  Abilities.”  In  addition,  she  may  wish  to  refer  to  developmental 
material  in  the  preceding  Guidebooks  and  Think- and-Do  Books  for  the 
Basic  Reading  Program. 

The  teacher  should  note,  too,  that  lesson  plans  for  stories  in  all  the  units 
aid  in  highlighting  and  evaluating  specific  reading  skills  and  abilities,  and 
that  each  page  in  the  Think-and-Do  Book  has  diagnostic  value. 

The  teacher  who  wishes  more  detailed  suggestions  for  adapting  her  read- 
ing program  to  individual  differences  should  refer  to  pages  67-82  of  this 
Guidebook. 
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Pages  91-114  of  this  Guidebook 
Unit  I of  People  and  Progress  . . . 


Young  Americans  Today 


In  THIS  UNIT  . . . activities  of  interest  to  middle-grade  children 
are  vividly  portrayed  in  stories  that  center  about  a relay  race,  a water 
carnival;  a rescue  on  a flooding  river,  an  adventure  with  amateur 
detectives,  and  the  problems  of  a junior  football  team. 

The  story  characters  reflect  their  eleven-  and  twelve-year-old 
counterparts  in  real  life.  They  are  beginning  to  think  of  themselves 
as  “almost  grown  up”  and  to  measure  themselves  by  adult  standards. 
They  are  concerned  with  making  good  in  emergencies,  standing  by  a 
friend,  not  letting  the  team  down,  and  meeting  obligations  squarely  in 
spite  of  difficulties  or  dangers.  In  short,  these  characters  are  typical 
middle-grade  children — still  full  of  play,  pranks,  and  action,  but  evi- 
dencing critical  self-appraisal  and  a rapidly  developing  social  con- 
sciousness that  turns  away  from  childish  codes  of  behavior  and  looks 
instead  toward  adult  standards. 
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INTRODUCING  THE  UNIT  THEME 


Interest  in  reading  stories  about  “Young  Americans  Today”  should  grow 
out  of  a discussion  of  the  pupils’  own  current  interests  and  activities.  The 
teacher  should  lead  children  to  discuss  informally  hobbies  or  sports  they 
enjoy,  trips  they  have  taken,  and  group  activities  in  which  they  are  partici- 
pating; e.g.,  Junior  Red  Cross  lifesaving  classes,  first-aid  classes,  neighbor- 
hood gardening  groups,  clubs,  Boy  or  Girl  Scout  activities.  The  idea  that 
many  young  Americans  today  are  engaged  in  interesting  and  worth-while 
activities  may  be  further  developed  by  a display  of  pictures  and  clippings 
from  newspapers  and  magazines.  These  may  relate  to  children  exhibiting 
pets  or  homemade  objects  at  a county  fair,  taking  part  in  community  scrap 
drives,  or  participating  in  community  recreational  activities.  During  the 
reading  of  the  unit  pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  contribute  additional 
pictures  and  clippings  to  be  posted  on  the  class  bulletin  board. 

Distribute  copies  of  People  and  Progress  and  elicit  comments  on  the 
title,  the  pictures,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  book.  Encourage  boys 
and  girls  to  tell  what  the  word  progress  means  to  them  and  to  give  examples 
of  evidences  of  progress  in  such  fields  as  health  and  safety,  transportation, 
and  communication. 

Children’s  attention  should  then  be  directed  to  the  table  of  contents. 
Have  pupils  read  the  unit  titles  and  some  of  the  story  titles,  and  encourage 
comments  as  to  the  kinds  of  stories  they  might  expect  to  find  in  each  group. 
During  this  discussion  the  significance  of  the  book  title  may  be  further  clari- 
fied by  leading  children  to  tell  why  they  think  such  groups  of  stories  as 
“Early  Adventures  in  Progress,”  “Man-made  Wonders  of  Today,”  “World 
Neighbors,”  and  “Defenders  of  Freedom”  are  included  in  a book  that  is 
called  People  and  Progress. 

Provide  an  opportunity  for  glancing  through  the  bibliography  on  pages 
456-457  and  for  noting  titles  and  authors.  Discuss  briefly  with  children  how 
this  list  of  books  may  prove  useful.  Also  have  the  children  find  the  glossary 
on  pages  458-471  and  remind  them  that  this  section  of  the  book  will  help 
them  determine  pronunciations  and  meanings  of  words. 

In  concluding  the  discussion  have  pupils  turn  back  to  the  table  of  con- 
tents and  read  all  the  story  titles  under  “Young  Americans  Today.” 
Encourage  them  to  tell  which  title  interests  them  most  and  to  speculate 
on  the  theme  of  each  story. 
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< PAGES  8-1  6 ► 


Ronnie  and  the  My&tesuf,  Jt&nAe 

Perhaps  the  finest  thing  about  this  story  is  its  portrayal  of  the  loyal 
friendship  between  Beth  and  Ronnie.  Beth’s  friendship  is  too  big  for 
petty  resentment  even  when  Ronnie  makes  fun  of  her  beloved  horse, 
Dude.  She  realizes  that  Ronnie’s  need  to  win  the  relay  race  and  the 
prize  twin  calves  is  making  him  thoughtless,  and  desperate  too.  So  she 
hides  her  hurt  feelings  and  gives  Ronnie  her  word  that  she  will  have  a 
third  horse  ready  for  him  in  the  relay  race.  When  Ronnie  wins  the 
race  on  Beth’s  horse,  he  realizes  in  a flash  how  he  must  have  hurt  her 
feelings.  His  humble  gratitude  makes  a fitting  conclusion  to  this  story 
of  loyal  friendship  and  trust. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Encourage  pupils  to  describe  interesting  community  gatherings  or  celebra- 
tions in  which  they  have  participated  and  to  discuss  the  forms  of  enter- 
tainment usually  featured  on  such  occasions.  Mention  that  the  story  the 
children  are  going  to  read  is  about  a ranchers’  picnic  and  that  one  of  the 
main  entertainments  is  a relay  race.  Clarify  the  term  relay  race  and  lead 
pupils  to  describe  various  kinds  of  relays  with  which  they  are  familiar. 
During  this  informal  discussion  the  teacher  should  note  evidences  of  indi- 
vidual pupil’s  emotional  and  social  adjustments  to  the  group.  She  should 
record  her  observations  in  Part  II  of  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart.1 

Write  the  words  curry , jubilantly,  cinched,  and  stately  on  the  blackboard 
and  tell  pupils  that  they  can  find  in  the  glossary  the  meanings  of  these 
words  as  they  are  used  in  the  story.  Have  them  find  the  word  curry  in  the 
glossary.  Call  attention  to  the  two  entries  and  ask  which  meaning  would 
fit  the  phrase  “curry  a horse.” 

Then  suggest  that  children  read  the  story  to  learn  what  happened  when 
Ronnie  and  a mystery  horse  took  part  in  a relay  race. 

irThe  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart  is  enclosed  in  this  Guidebook.  Detailed  suggestions  for 
using  the  chart  and  for  meeting  the  reading  needs  of  individual  pupils  as  revealed  by  the 
chart  are  given  on  pages  89-90  of  this  Guidebook. 
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GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 


As  children  read  and  discuss  this  story  under  detailed  guidance,  the  teacher 
should  observe  and  record  pupils’  ability  to  interpret  and  understand  the 
motives  for  the  actions  of  the  story  characters  (I,  Int.,  C-2).1  She  should 
also  observe  children’s  ability  to  associate  appropriate  meanings  with  words 
(I,  Int,  A-l). 

Pages  8-10  . . . After  children  have  read  silently  the  first  paragraph 
on  page  8,  ask  one  of  them  to  read  it  aloud.  Then  have  pupils  read  silently 
pages  8-10  to  see  how  Beth  and  Ronnie  decided  to  solve  the  problem 
raised  by  the  runaway  roan.  After  the  silent  reading  discuss  with  pupils  the 
plan  that  the  children  made  to  obtain  a substitute  horse  for  the  race.  Ask, 
“Why  was  it  so  important  to  Ronnie  that  he  win  the  race?  Why  did 
Ronnie  refuse  to  use  Dude  in  the  race?  How  do  you  explain  Beth’s  state- 
ment that  Dude  was  ‘a  mystery  horse’?”  During  the  discussion  clarify  such 
expressions  as  “roan  pony,”  “pinto  pony,”  “shying  at  a gopher,”  and  “twenty 
years  old  by  his  teeth.” 

Pages  11-13  . . . Have  pupils  read  these  pages  to  see  how  the  plan  for 
using  Charlie’s  pony  worked  out,  and  then  discuss  with  them  the  reason 
for  the  failure  of  this  plan.  Ask  children  to  tell  why  a boy  would  have  to  be 
a good  rider  to  win  the  relay,  and  see  if  they  can  explain  just  how  the  race 
was  to  be  conducted.  Encourage  them  to  tell  how  they  think  the  story 
will  end. 

Pages  14-16  . . . After  the  silent  reading  of  these  pages,  discuss  how 
Beth  helped  Ronnie,  why  Ronnie  hesitated  at  first  to  finish  the  race  with 
Dude,  and  how  he  wanted  to  repay  Beth  for  her  help.  Ask  pupils  what  kind 
of  horse  they  think  Dude  had  been  in  his  younger  days,  and  have  them  cite 
clues  the  story  gave  to  make  them  think  as  they  do.  To  check  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  children’s  meaning  vocabulary,  discuss  with  them  the  meaning  of 
such  phrases  as  “dejected  look”  and  “in  a gesture  that  said  thank  you.” 
To  extend  children’s  interpretation  stimulate  discussion  that  will  lead 
them  to  give  their  personal  reactions.  During  discussion  of  this  kind  the 
teacher  should  expect  and  respect  varying  answers,  but  she  should  encourage 

1 The  notations  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  specific  sections  of  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart 
that  the  teacher  should  use  as  a guide  in  observing  and  recording  difficulties  of  individual 
pupils.  For  example,  I,  Int.,  C-2  refers  to  Part  I,  Interpretation  of  What  Is  Read, 
Point  C,  Question  2. 
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pupils  whenever  possible  to  cite  evidence  from  the  story  or  from  their  own 
experiences  in  support  of  their  viewpoints.  The  value  of  conversation  of  this 
kind  is  fully  discussed  on  pages  50-53  of  this  Guidebook.  The  following 
questions  might  be  asked:  “If  you  had  been  Beth,  would  you  have  lent 
Ronnie  your  horse  after  he  had  made  fun  of  it?  Why,  or  why  not?” 
Stimulate  comment  on  how  Ronnie  probably  felt  after  he  had  won  the  race 
I with  Dude,  why  he  offered  Beth  one  of  his  prize  calves,  and  what  made 
Beth  refuse  the  offer. 

Interpretation  may  be  further  extended  by  giving  pupils  an  opportunity 
to  cite  examples  from  the  story  in  which  either  Ronnie  or  Beth  showed 
good  sportsmanship.  In  connection  with  the  discussion  about  good  sports- 
I manship,  children  may  consider  whether  or  not  Ronnie  was  justified  in  feel- 
ing that  he  must  win  the  race.  They  may  also  suggest  instances  in  which 
! this  “must-win”  attitude  would  not  be  justified. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

! Noting  details  . . . The  following  procedures  will  give  the  teacher  an 
opportunity  to  observe  evidences  of  weakness  and  strength  in  the  ability  of 
pupils  to  notice  details.  Observations  made  by  the  teacher  should  be 
recorded  on  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart  (I,  Int.,  B-8).  Ask  the  question 
“In  what  part  of  the  United  States  do  you  think  this  story  took  place?”  and 
encourage  pupils  to  cite  words  and  phrases  from  the  story  that  give  possible 
clues  to  its  setting.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  clue  words  suggested;  e.g., 
sagebrush , ranchers’  picnic,  Western  boy,  pinto  pony,  prairie,  cottonwood 
grove.  From  these  details  children  will  quite  readily  be  able  to  place  the 
general  story  setting  as  the  West.  Then  ask,  “Is  the  setting  in  the  southwest 
part  of  the  country  or  the  northwest?”  See  if  children  can  cite  the  clue 
phrase  last  winter  in  the  blizzard  as  evidence  that  the  setting  is  probably  the 
northwest.  If  necessary  ask  them  to  reread  page  9 to  find  this  clue. 

i Using  the  glossary  ...  The  following  procedures  provide  an  infor- 
mal but  helpful  approach  to  some  of  the  problems  children  will  encounter 
in  their  use  of  the  glossary.  Evidences  of  difficulty  in  using  the  glossary 
should  be  recorded  on  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart  (I,  Int.,  A-13) . 

Have  pupils  find  and  read  the  definitions  of  the  word  cinch  in  the  glos- 
sary. Ask  them  which,  meaning  fits  the  sentence  “He  cinched  the  saddle 
and  vaulted  into  it.” 
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Next  discuss  the  meaning  of  jubilantly  as  used  on  page  10  of  the  story. 
Have  pupils  find  the  word  jubilantly  in  the  glossary.  When  they  discover 
that  it  is  entered  under  the  root  form  jubilant , discuss  how  the  meaning 
given  for  the  root  word  must  be  adapted  to  get  the  exact  meaning  of 
jubilantly  as  used  in  the  sentence  on  page  10. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  find  the  word  curry  in  the  glossary,  and  review  the 
fact  that  there  are  double  entries  for  this  word.  Ask  children  which  of 
the  meanings  given  would  fit  the  use  of  curry  in  the  sentence  “He  knew 
there  was  curry  in  the  stew.”  Then  see  if  they  can  find  other  examples 
in  the  glossary  of  double  entries  for  a word;  e.g.,  forge , hamper , maroon , 
poach.  Encourage  them  to  give  sentences  that  illustrate  the  varied  mean- 
ings of  each  of  these  words. 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  1 and  2.  Before  using  any  ex- 
ercise in  the  Think-and-Do  Book  the  teacher  should  have  clearly  in  mind 
the  aim  as  stated  on  the  page  itself.  Clear  understanding  of  the  aim  is 
a valuable  help  in  accurately  analyzing  and  recording  on  the  Diagnostic 
Survey  Chart  weaknesses  of  pupils  that  may  be  revealed  in  an  exercise. 

Notes  to  the  teacher  given  on  pages  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  should 
also  be  carefully  read  before  the  pages  are  presented  to  the  children.  Fre- 
quently these  notes  suggest  methods  of  presenting  the  page  or  mention 
additional  values  or  ways  of  extending  the  use  of  an  exercise  after  it  has 
been  completed  by  the  children. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Steading  independently  . . .Boys  and  girls  will  find  the  bibliog- 
raphy on  pages  456-457  of  People  and  Progress  an  aid  in  locating  good 
books  to  read  independently.  To  acquaint  them  with  this  bibliography, 
have  them  turn  to  page  456  and  notice  the  books  listed  under  “Young 
Americans  Today/7  Discuss  with  pupils  which  books,  if  any,  they  have 
read,  which  ones  sound  especially  interesting,  which  are  written  by  authors 
whom  they  know,  and  which  they  think  might  have  settings  similar  to 
that  of  the  story  “Ronnie  and  the  Mystery  Horse.”  Pupils  who  are  espe- 
cially interested  in  ranch  life  will  enjoy  reading  the  book  Tenderfoot  at 
Bar  X by  M.  M.  Perdew. 

If  possible  the  teacher  should  arrange  to  take  the  boys  and  girls  to  the 
public  library.  Here  they  might  become  acquainted  with  the  librarian, 
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inquire  about  which  books  in  the  bibliography  are  available,  seek  the 
librarian’s  advice  about  other  good  books,  arrange  for  borrowing  books 
for  use  in  the  classroom,  secure  library  cards,  and  so  on. 

Boys  and  girls  should  also  be  given  an  opportunity  to  read  independently 
selections  from  other  readers  that  are  related  in  content  to  specific  stories 
and  to  the  general  unit  theme.  The  bibliography  on  pages  249-259  of  this 
Guidebook  will  help  the  teacher  locate  stories  of  this  kind  for  use  in 
extension  reading. 

◄ PACES  1 7-23  ► 

MgAmm.  A+t&i&ufii,  jUifjeAau&i 

Marion  secretly  longs  for  a stellar  role  in  the  water  carnival — a role 
that  will  draw  the  spotlight  and  win  the  applause.  Unfortunately  her 
hard  work  in  perfecting  lifesaving  techniques  has  not  prepared  her 
to  enter  any  competitive  event  in  the  carnival.  The  girls  who  can  do 
swan  dives  and  win  races  are  scheduled  to  be  the  stars,  but  Marion 
takes  her  disappointment  with  good  nature  and  wholeheartedly  enters 
into  a minor  part  in  a water  pyramid. 

When  she  unexpectedly  has  a chance  to  use  her  skill  in  saving  the 
life  of  an  injured  diver,  Marion  realizes  that  knowing  how  to  do  some- 
thing useful  can  be  quite  as  satisfying  as  doing  a swan  dive.  What 
she  fails  to  realize,  however,  is  that  she  has  suddenly  become  the 
heroine  of  the  day  ! 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Have  the  children  locate  the  story  “Marion  Andrews,  Lifesaver”  in  the 
text.  Encourage  comments  about  the  picture  on  page  17  and  explain  that 
it  shows  the  setting  for  the  main  event  of  the  story,  a water  carnival. 
Allow  pupils  to  describe  any  water  carnivals  they  have  seen  and  then  list 
on  the  blackboard  the  events  scheduled  for  the  water  carnival  described 
in  the  story,  i.e.,  swimming  races , diving  contests , canoe  tilts , water  base- 
ball, tub  race,  old-clothes  race,  floating  pyramids.  Be  sure  that  children 
understand  the  general  nature  of  each  of  these  events. 
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Ask,  “What  clue  does  the  title  give  about  the  story?”  and  suggest  that 
pupils  read  to  find  out  what  part  Marion  played  in  the  water  carnival. 
Remind  them  that  they  can  find  the  meanings  and  pronunciations  of 
difficult  words  by  looking  in  the  glossary. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pupils  should  be  permitted  to  read  the  entire  story  silently  before  dis- 
cussing it.  The  teacher’s  observations  of  silent  reading  habits  should  be 
recorded  on  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart  under  Rhythm  and  Rate  of 
Reading. 

After  the  silent  reading  the  teacher  should  direct  the  discussion  in  such 
a way  as  to  lead  children  to  think  about  what  they  have  read,  to  note 
main  ideas  and  interesting  details,  and  to  sense  the  implications  of  the 
story  (I,  Int.,  B-6  and  8;  and  I,  Int.,  C-3). 

To  see  how  well  the  children  have  grasped  the  main  idea  of  the  story, 
ask  them  to  tell  in  a sentence  what  the  story  is  about.  Such  responses  as 
these  might  be  expected  from  pupils : “ 'Marion  Andrews,  Lifesaver’  is 
the  story  of  a girl  who  saved  the  life  of  a friend,”  “This  is  the  story  of  a 
girl  who  became  a heroine  because  she  had  practiced  lifesaving,”  or 
“Marion  thought  her  lifesaving  skill  wouldn’t  be  useful  in  the  carnival,  but 
she  learned  it  was  more  useful  than  knowing  how  to  dive.” 

Encourage  the  children  to  give  their  opinions  of  the  story  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  part  that  Marion  had  wanted  to  play  in  the  carnival,  the  reason 
why  she  wasn’t  chosen  for  a more  important  role,  and  the  unexpected 
opportunity  she  had  to  use  her  knowledge  of  lifesaving  techniques.  Have 
the  pupils  suggest  words  or  phrases  that  describe  Marion;  e.g.,  brave, 
modest,  a good  sport.  Then  ask  them  to  cite  details  from  the  story  or  to 
read  aloud  portions  that  indicate  she  had  the  qualities  suggested. 

Before  leaving  the  story  the  teacher  may  wish  to  focus  attention  on  some 
of  its  broader  implications— the  idea  that  it  is  only  human  to  want  to  do 
the  “showy”  thing  in  a program  or  entertainment,  but  that  most  of  us 
have  to  learn  to  accept  minor  parts  with  good  humor,  and  the  idea  that 
knowing  how  to  do  something  useful  is  often  as  satisfying  as  knowing 
how  to  do  spectacular  feats  that  attract  attention  and  applause.  Children 
may  be  interested  in  citing  from  their  own  experience  instances  in  which 
some  useful  skill  or  knowledge  came  in  handy  at  a crucial  moment. 
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EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 


Visualizing  scenes  and  events  . . . Call  attention  to  the  picture 
on  page  21  and  mention  that  this  picture  shows  but  one  of  a number  of 
steps  Marion  carried  out  in  rescuing  Martha.  Then  have  children  describe 
in  some  detail  other  pictures  they  would  have  to  make  if  they  wanted  to 
show  all  the  important  steps  in  the  rescue  in  the  order  in  which  they 
happened.  As  an  aid  in  accurately  visualizing  this  episode,  children  may 
reread  from  paragraph  two  on  page  20  to  the  middle  of  page  22. 


Interpreting  figurative  language  . . . Children’s  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  figurative  and  idiomatic  language  may  be  strengthened 
by  giving  them  the  literal  meaning  of  an  expression  and  having  them  find 
f “how  the  author  said  it.”  For  example,  mention  that  Marion  was  afraid 
to  dive  from  the  tower,  and  then  have  them  find  the  expression  the  author 
used  on  page  18  to  tell  that  she  was  afraid  (“scared  to  death”) . Then  have 
them  find  the  expressions  used  to  convey  the  ideas  listed  in  the  left-hand 
column  below.  The  teacher  should  write  these  ideas  on  the  blackboard, 
together  with  the  page  numbers  on  which  they  appear.  Then  pupils  should 
find  the  expression  the  author  used  to  convey  each  of  these  ideas.  For  the 
i convenience  of  the  teacher  the  correct  responses  are  given  in  parentheses. 

If  the  teacher  wishes  to  check  on  the  ability  of  individual  pupils,  she  might 
I have  them  write  their  responses  to  this  exercise  (I,  Int.,  B-9). 


I’ll  stop  now— page  19 
everyone  watched  her— page  20 
looked  away  from  the  girl — page  20 
heavy  body— page  22 
regaining  consciousness — page  22 
The  crowd  was  leaving— page  23 


(“I’ll  call  it  a day”) 

(“all  eyes  were  on  her”) 

(“removed  her  eyes  from  the  girl”) 
(“body  that  hung  like  a dead  weight”) 
(“coming  around  now”) 

(“The  crowd  was  melting  away”) 


Pupils  who  have  difficulty  with  this  exercise  should  be  called  upon  fre- 
quently in  subsequent  lessons  to  interpret  examples  of  figurative  or  idio- 
matic expressions;  for  example,  “guaranteed  to  chill  anyone’s  bones”  and 
“made  for  home  at  top  speed”  in  the  next  story. 


Using  the  glossary  or  dictionary  . . . This  is  the  first  of  a series 
of  lessons  designed  to  check  the  pupils’  ability  to  use  a glossary  or  dic- 
tionary. This  lesson  specifically  checks  the  ability  to  locate  entries  rapidly; 
succeeding  lessons  will  check  other  essential  skills  and  abilities. 
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Write  on  the  blackboard  in  a column  the  following:  1.  ark,  2.  ponder, 
3.  heir,  4.  tense,  5.  carcass,  6.  silt. 

Have  the  children  write  on  their  papers  the  numbers  from  1 to  6.  Then 
ask  them  to  locate  in  the  glossary  each  of  the  words  listed  on  the  black- 
board. Tell  them  that  as  they  locate  each  word  in  the  glossary  they  are 
to  write  the  guide  word  which  is  given  at  the  top  of  the  column  in  which 
the  word  is  found.  Be  sure  children  understand  these  directions  and,  if 
necessary,  illustrate  the  procedure  with  the  first  exercise;  e.g.,  1.  Australian. 

While  the  children  are  at  work,  the  teacher  should  observe  pupils  who 
seem  confused,  pupils  who  take  an  unnecessarily  long  time,  etc.  Obser- 
vations of  weaknesses  should  be  recorded  on  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart 
under  I,  Int.,  A-13.  Pupils  who  evidence  difficulties  should  be  given  spe- 
cial help  in  a separate  period.  The  following  suggestions  will  be  useful  in 
working  with  these  pupils. 

First,  to  give  the  pupils  practice  in  alphabetizing,  write  the  words  show, 
stuff,  seventy,  safety,  swimming,  and  sports,  and  ask  the  children  to  tell 
whether  they  would  find  these  words  in  the  first,  middle,  or  last  part  of 
an  alphabetical  list.  Then  ask  them  to  tell  which  of  these  words  would 
come  first  in  an  alphabetical  list,  which  second,  etc.  Continue  with  such 
groups  of  words  as  boat,  bicycle,  buckskin,  beautiful;  pencil,  porch,  picture. 

To  give  practice  in  using  guide  words,  have  the  pupils  turn  to  page  459 
in  the  glossary.  Point  to  the  guide  word  at  the  left  and  say,  “Find  this 
word  on  the  page.  Read  the  word  and  its  definition.”  Point  to  the  guide 
word  at  the  right  and  say,  “Now  find  this  word.”  Lead  children  to  see  that 
the  guide  words  are  the  first  and  last  words  defined  on  a page.  Then  write 
the  words  rout,  glen,  and  lee , and  show  pupils  how  to  use  the  guide  words 
to  find  the  page  in  the  glossary  on  which  each  occurs. 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  page  3. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Sharing  personal  interests  . . . Encourage  boys  and  girls  to  dis- 
cuss sports,  such  as  swimming,  diving,  skating,  bicycling,  etc.,  that  they 
particularly  enjoy.  Lead  them  to  mention  “fine  points”  of  the  sport  that 
must  be  mastered,  pleasures  gained  from  participating  in  the  sport,  and  pre- 
cautions that  must  be  taken  so  that  the  sport  will  be  safe  as  well  as 
enjoyable. 
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The  discussion  may  be  broadened  to  include  conversation  about  or 
demonstration  of  any  skills  or  abilities  pupils  have  that  are  as  useful  as 
Marion’s  lifesaving  techniques  proved  to  be;  for  example,  children  who 
are  taking  junior  classes  in  first  aid  might  demonstrate  what  to  do  about 
minor  cuts,  or  excessive  bleeding.  Boy  or  Girl  Scouts  might  give  exhibi- 
tions of  signaling  in  code  or  of  knot  tying,  and  children  in  farm  com- 
munities might  offer  pertinent  information  about  successful  methods  of 
growing  a particular  vegetable  or  of  raising  a prize  animal. 

Reading  newspapers  and  periodicals  ...  Tell  children  that 
frequently  newspapers  and  magazines  have  articles  and  pictures  of  boys 
and  girls  who  have  done  something  as  interesting,  worth  while,  or  exciting 
as  Marion  Andrews’  feat  in  this  story.  Encourage  them  to  watch  for  ma- 
terial of  this  kind  in  their  local  newspapers  and  in  the  magazines.  Set 
, aside  time  at  a later  date  for  children  to  discuss  material  they  have  found 
or  to  read  aloud  portions  of  pertinent  articles.  Pictures  and  clippings 
| might  be  displayed  under  the  heading  “Young  Americans  Today.” 

Reading  books  and  stories  . . . Interest  in  reading  other  boy  and 
girl  hero  stories  may  be  stimulated  by  calling  children’s  attention  to  the 
books  Camp  Hero  by  B.  J.  Chute  and  Training  Sylvia  by  Eliza  Orne  White. 

◄ PAGES  24-3  1 ► 

Wlta'i.  Seated  of  feeate? 

Initiating  a newcomer,  making  sure  that  he  is  not  a sissy,  seeing  that 
he  measures  up  to  the  standards  of  the  group— these  problems  engage 
children  of  every  generation  and  lead  them  into  strange  pranks. 

In  this  story  the  boys  wish  to  scare  the  newcomer,  Bill  Jenkins, 
sufficiently  to  impress  him.  They  decide  to  be  on  hand,  however,  not 
only  to  watch  him  go  through  his  ordeal  but  also  to  reassure  him  in 
case  he  should  be  too  much  frightened.  That  the  victim  should  turn 
the  tables  on  them  and  scare  them  nearly  out  of  their  wits  is  an 
| unexpected  outcome  of  their  well-laid  plot.  Fortunately  the  group  is 
able  to  exhibit  detective  prowess;  so  with  mutual  respect  the  new 
boy  becomes  a member  of  the  Detective  Club. 
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PREPARING  FOR  READING 


Interest  in  reading  this  story  and  readiness  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it  may 
be  initiated  by  directing  attention  to  the  title  and  to  the  pictures  on  pages 
24  and  25.  Ask,  “What  makes  you  think  this  story  will  be  exciting?  To 
what  kind  of  club  do  these  boys  belong?  What  things  do  you  suppose  boys 
in  a detective  club  might  do?”  Have  the  first  paragraph  on  page  24  read 
aloud.  Then  suggest  that  the  children  read  the  story  to  learn  how  Bill 
passed  the  test  and  whether  or  not  he  was  the  one  who  was  scared  of  bears. 

Remind  boys  and  girls  to  use  the  glossary  or  to  consult  their  dictionaries 
for  the  meanings  or  pronunciations  of  words  that  cause  them  difficulty. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

While  the  pupils  read  silently,  the  teacher  should  walk  about  the  group  to 
give  help  to  those  who  ask  for  it  and  to  notice  children’s  silent  reading 
habits.  She  should  observe  children  who  read  without  absorbed  attention 
( I,  Int.,  B-2 ) and  any  who  ask  questions  that  reveal  difficulty  in  using  mean- 
ing clues  or  phonetic  principles  in  attacking  words  (I,  Int.,  A-3  and  7). 

“Who’s  Scared  of  Bears?”  is  a humorous  and  highly  enjoyable  story,  and 
during  the  discussion  it  should  be  treated  as  such.  The  teacher  might  start 
the  informal  discussion  by  saying,  “This  story  had  a surprise  in  it.  What 
was  it?”  She  might  also  ask,  “What  proof  was  Bill  to  give  that  he  had 
visited  the  shack?  Why  did  the  boys  decide  to  hide  near  the  shack  and 
watch  Bill?  Why  didn’t  they  stay  to  see  him?  How  did  Bill  prove  that  he 
was  smart  enough  to  be  in  the  Detective  Club?  How  do  you  know  that 
the  boys  in  the  club  were  good  detectives  themselves?”  (I,  Int.,  B-8  and  10) . 
In  answering  these  latter  two  questions  pupils  should  cite  specific  evidence 
from  the  story  to  support  their  viewpoints.  The  value  of  such  questions 
is  discussed  on  pages  46-50  of  this  Guidebook. 

Give  pupils  a chance  to  cite  interesting  details  from  the  story  by  asking, 
“What  were  some  of  the  things  the  boys  did  to  make  the  shack  a ghostly 
place?”  and  “What  did  they  tell  Bill  to  frighten  him  about  going  alone  to 
the  shack  at  night?”  (I,  Int.,  B-8) 

During  the  discussion  the  teacher  should  occasionally  inject  questions 
based  on  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  words  that  are  included  in 
the  glossary;  e.g.,  weird , created,  chimed,  conspirators,  unanimously.  She 
might  ask,  for  example,  “What  is  meant  by  the  phrase  'weird  spots  of  color’ 
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used  by  the  author  on  page  24?  Who  were  the  conspirators  mentioned  on 
page  30?  Why  were  they  called  conspirators?  What  word  on  page  30  tells 
you  that  all  the  boys  agreed  to  accept  the  invitation  to  Bill’s  home?” 

This  story  will  undoubtedly  motivate  children  to  describe  clubs  to  which 
they  belong  and  to  tell  of  exciting  adventures  they  have  had  as  club  mem- 
bers. During  the  informal  conversation  about  these  real-life  experiences 
the  teacher  should  seize  the  opportunity  to  help  boys  and  girls  distinguish 
between  stunts  that  are  harmless  or  amusing  and  those  that  are  harmful. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Combining  text  and  pietisre  elites  . . . Pupils  should  form  the 
habit  of  using  both  pictures  and  text  matter  in  gaining  information,  in 
sensing  the  mood,  and  in  visualizing  the  setting  of  a story.  The  following 
suggestions  are  included  to  develop  awareness  of  how  pictures  and  text 
supplement  each  other. 

Have  the  pupils  look  at  the  picture  on  page  24  and  observe  the  details  the 
artist  has  included  to  help  the  reader  visualize  how  the  boys  had  prepared 
the  shack;  e.g.,  the  owl,  the  bats,  the  skeleton,  the  fireflies,  and  the  oatmeal 
container  filled  with  marbles.  Then  have  the  class  skim  through  the  para- 
graphs describing  the  interior  of  the  shack  to  see  if  the  artist  omitted  any  of 
the  details  the  author  mentioned.  Ask  one  of  the  pupils  to  explain  how  the 
door  would  have  to  move  in  order  to  pull  the  oatmeal  box  across  the  floor 
and  rattle  the  marbles. 

Next  have  the  children  cite  expressions  or  word  pictures  that  the  author 
uses  to  help  the  reader  to  sense  the  ghostly  atmosphere;  e.g.,  “tiny  flickering 
lights  made  weird  spots  of  color  against  the  damp,  mossy  walls,”  “a  ghostly 
rattle  guaranteed  to  chill  anyone’s  bones,”  “would  cause  the  skeleton  to 
sway  as  if  it  were  walking,”  and  “the  deserted  shack.” 

Suggest  that  the  pupils  contrast  the  figures  in  the  two  pictures  on  pages 
24  and  25  to  determine  which  boy  is  the  newcomer,  Bill.  Then  ask  them  to 
see  if  they  can  find  a paragraph  in  the  text  that  makes  them  know  which 
boy  is  Claude  in  the  picture  on  page  25. 

Direct  the  children’s  attention  to  pages  28  and  29.  Pupils  should  note 
the  expressions  on  the  faces  of  the  boys  in  the  picture,  the  fierce  expression 
of  the  “bear,”  the  loneliness  of  the  scene,  the  shadows,  the  tiny  slit  of  a 
moon,  the  two  boys  running  away,  etc.  Then  lead  them  to  cite  good  descrip- 
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tive  phrases  or  word  pictures  in  the  text  such  as  “The  thin  crescent  of  a new 
moon  shone  above  the  shadowy  fir  trees,”  “full  of  mysterious  noises,”  and 
“a  huge  black  furry  form  waddling  through  the  tall  grass.” 

Structural  analysis  ...  To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  com- 
pound words,  write  the  word  moon  and  have  it  pronounced.  Add  light  and 
have  the  compound  word  moonlight  pronounced.  Continue  with:  an, 
another;  any,  anyone;  oat,  oatmeal;  in,  inside. 

Next  write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard  and  have  pupils  decide 
which  ones  are  compound  words:  afternoon,  exactly,  something,  important , 
suddenly,  bearskin.  Then  place  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard  and 
ask  pupils  to  suggest  other  words  that  can  be  used  with  each  to  make 
compound  words: 

sun  (sunset,  sunlight,  sunbeam , sunshade,  etc.) 
hie  (hiefhes,  fireplace,  hieside,  hiewood,  hiewoiks,  etc.) 
some  (somehow,  something,  someone,  etc.) 
any  (anybody,  anyhow,  anyway,  anything,  etc.) 

The  teacher  may  wish  to  have  pupils  write  their  responses  to  the  last 
part  of  the  exercise  above,  in  which  case  she  should  allow  time  later  for 
discussing  their  responses  and  for  making  a class  list  of  the  compound 
words.  Evidences  of  weakness  in  recognizing  or  suggesting  compound 
words  should  be  recorded  on  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart  (I,  Int.,  A-9). 
Pupils  who  need  further  guidance  in  recognizing  compound  words  should 
frequently  have  their  attention  called  to  compound  words  used  in  the  text. 
For  example,  after  reading  the  next  story  in  People  and  Progress  these 
pupils  might  be  asked  to  find  and  list  the  compound  words  that  the  author 
uses  on  page  32  of  the  text,  i.e.,  ferryboat,  hatboat,  alongside,  riverbanks, 
cornstalks,  haystack,  hencoop,  and  mile-long. 

Tliink-aied-Po  Book  . . .Use  pages  4 and  5. 

f 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Parliamentary  procedure  . . .Interest  the  pupils  in  giving  demon- 
strations showing  the  proper  method  of  conducting  meetings  in  the  clubs 
to  which  they  belong.  Allow  children  who  are  members  of  Girl  or  Boy 
Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  and  similar  groups  to  show  how  their  meetings  are 
conducted. 
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Contributing  to  the  bulletin  board  . . . Encourage  pupils  to  ex- 
amine the  school  or  local  papers  and  bring  clippings  about  their  club 
activities;  e.g.,  interesting  programs,  notices  of  meetings,  pictures  showing 
club  members  or  their  activities,  or  accounts  of  hobbies  carried  on  in  their 
organizations. 

Creative  expression  . . .Children  may  wish  to  write  accounts  of 
experiences  that  they  have  had  in  various  clubs  or  organizations,  or  they 
may  wish  to  invent  another  adventure  for  members  of  the  Centerville 
Detective  Club.  Children  who  write  original  material  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  read  it  aloud  to  their  classmates. 

Provide  art  materials  for  those  who  would  like  to  make  pictures  to  illus- 
trate their  club  activities  or  experiences.  Encourage  a discussion  of  ideas 
that  might  readily  be  illustrated. 

Reading  independently  . . . Another  mystery  story  that  children 
will  enjoy  is  Masquerade  Mystery  by  L.  A.  Wadsworth.  Boys  and  girls 
might  also  be  referred  to  the  bibliography,  “A  Page  of  Mysteries”  in  Read- 
ing for  Fun  compiled  by  Eloise  Ramsey. 

i PACES  32-40  ► 

attixfh  Wcde^i  in  AnJzanAai 

Through  no  fault  of  his  own  Tad  finds  himself  adrift  on  the  raging 
flood  waters  of  the  Arkansas  River,  the  sole  occupant  of  a ferryboat 
which  is  hurtling  toward  the  Mississippi  at  a dizzying  speed.  “Tad, 
you’ve  got  to  think  straight  now,”  he  tells  himself,  and  he  does.  He 
mans  his  craft  with  the  expertness  of  an  adult,  rescues  a Negro  woman 
and  her  children,  and  eventually  steers  his  strange  fleet  through  the 
raging  current  to  the  safety  of  an  island  harbor. 

Here  is  a strong  story  by  the  well-known  author,  Charles  J.  Finger. 
The  story  is  full  of  exciting  action,  local  color,  tragedy,  and  comedy; 
the  adults  are  interesting  characters,  each  with  his  own  philosophy 
and  unusual  courage.  In  the  midst  of  them  all. is  one  small  boy  meeting 
a terrifying  emergency  with  clear  thinking,  quick  action,  and  complete 
self-forgetfulness. 
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PREPARING  FOR  READING 


To  get  the  full  import  of  this  story,  boys  and  girls  should  realize  how 
dangerous  a raging  river  can  be  to  people  on  it.  If  there  is  a river  in  the 
locality,  draw  upon  the  pupils'  observations  and  experiences  for  incidents 
that  have  occurred  when  the  river  was  swollen  by  spring  rains,  thawing  ice, 
or  a particularly  wet  season.  Children  who  do  not  have  a direct  background 
of  experience  to  draw  upon  may  be  able  to  relate  incidents  they  have  heard 
or  read  about  high  waters.  Pictures  of  floods  might  also  be  displayed  dur- 
ing this  initial  discussion. 

Tell  pupils  that  “High  Water  in  Arkansas”  is  a story  of  the  experiences  of 
a boy  named  Tad,  who  was  alone  on  a boat  that  was  being  swept  down  the 
flooding  Arkansas  River.  Locate  this  river  on  the  map  and  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  class  that  it  flows  into  the  Mississippi.  Have  pupils  read  the 
story  to  learn  what  Tad’s  experiences  were  on  the  flooding  river.  Men- 
tion that  this  story  is  written  by  a well-known  author,  Charles  J.  Finger. 
Suggest  that  as  pupils  read  they  notice  how  real  the  author  makes  the 
characters  seem. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  the  silent  reading  of  the  story  the  pupils  might  first  be  asked  to  indi- 
cate the  four  rather  distinct  episodes  into  which  Tad’s  experiences  fall.  List 
these  episodes  on  the  blackboard  as  they  are  suggested  by  the  children, 
for  example: 

Tad  is  set  adrift  on  the  river. 

Tad  rescues  the  woman  and  her  children. 

Tad  safely  lands  the  boats  on  Cypress  Island. 

Tad  and  others  on  the  island  are  rescued  by  Red  Cross  workers. 

Then  the  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  recount  the  interesting  aspects  of 
each  section  of  the  story.  Questions  might  center  around  how  Tad  was  set 
adrift,  exactly  what  he  did  in  bringing  the  ark  alongside  the  ferryboat,  why 
it  was  so  difficult  to  steer  the  craft  to  the  calmer  water  near  the  island,  and 
how  the  marooned  group  on  the  island  managed  until  help  arrived.  To 
help  pupils  visualize  these  various  story  settings  and  events  (I,  Int.,  B-4), 
the  teacher  should  ask  such  questions  as  “How  did  the  river  look  before  it 
flooded?  How  did  it  appear  during  the  flood?  What  was  the  ‘quick  work’ 
that  Tad  performed  in  getting  the  boat  to  the  lee  of  the  island?”  Be  sure 
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that  pupils  understand  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  “lee  of  the  island.”  Have 
children  find  and  read  aloud  passages  from  the  story  that  further  clarify 
these  points. 

• Encourage  children  to  suggest  adjectives  that  describe  Tad  as  he  appeared 
in  this  story;  e.g.,  brave,  resourceful , skillful,  quick-thinking , careful,  unself- 
ish, modest,  and  have  them  cite  incidents  in  the  story  that  prove  he  had 
each  of  the  characteristics  listed.  Through  informal  conversation  lead 
pupils  to  give  excerpts  from  Nancy’s  conversation  that  depict  her  quaint 
way  of  explaining  things  that  happened  to  her. 

Interest  the  class  in  a further  discussion  of  story  characters  by  asking 
pupils  to  describe  Proctor  K.  Help  them  characterize  him  as  a cautious 
man,  full  of  helpful  mottoes  that  illustrate  things  he  has  learned  from 
actual  experience.  Ask,  “What  is  meant  by  the  expressions  'a  pocketful  of 
caution  is  worth  more’n  a hundred  sacks  of  take-a-chance’  and  'What  is  not 
wisdom  is  danger’?” 

To  encourage  personal  reactions  to  this  story,  ask  the  type  of  question 
that  cannot  be  answered  in  terms  of  “what  the  book  says”  but  must  be 
answered  in  terms  of  children’s  own  ideas  or  past  experiences.  For  example, 
ask,  “Do  you  think  Tad  was  justified  in  giving  the  food  on  the  truck  to  the 
people  on  the  island?  Did  you  enjoy  this  story?  Why,  or  why  not?  What 
makes  you  think  events  like  those  in  this  story  might  or  might  not  really 
happen?” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Selecting  meaning  to  fit  context  . . . The  following  exercise  is 
designed  to  promote  the  ability  to  select  from  variant  meanings  the  one 
appropriate  to  a given  context. 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  phrases  marooned  on  an  island  and  a 
maroon  dress.  Have  the  pupils  refer  to  the  glossary,  find  the  two  entries 
for  the  word  maroon,  and  give  the  appropriate  meaning  for  the  word  as 
used  in  each  of  the  phrases. 

A similar  procedure  should  be  used  with  the  following  words  and 
phrases: 

Arkansas— in  Arkansas;  the  Arkansas  was  at  Hood  stage 
bronze— a bronze  vase;  skin  bronzed  by  the  sun 
chime — the  bells  chimed;  his  ideas  chimed  in  with  mine 
hamper— a well-Glled  hamper;  the  rain  hampered  our  progress 
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Phonetic  analysis  ...  This  lesson  will  provide  a simple  check  on 
pupils’  auditory  recognition  of  consonant  sounds  and  on  their  ability  to 
apply  recognition  of  these  sounds  in  using  the  pronunciation  key  given  in 
the  glossary  (I,  Int.,  A-7  and  13). 

1.  Write  the  words  five,  for,  far,  and  fall  on  the  blackboard.  Have  the 
words  pronounced  and  direct  attention  to  the  beginning  consonant  sound 
in  each.  Ask  children  to  give  other  words  that  begin  with  this  sound. 

2.  Write  the  words  fat,  effort , laugh,  of,  phrase,  bought,  and  cough. 
Have  pupils  pronounce  each  word  and  tell  whether  or  not  they  hear  the 
sound  of  f as  in  five  in  each.  Underline  the  words  in  which  children  agree 
that  this  sound  occurs;  i.e.,  fat,  effort,  laugh,  phrase,  and  cough. 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  exercise  given  below,  and  follow  the  pro- 
cedure outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  If  the  teacher  wishes  to  check 
each  child’s  ability,  she  may  have  pupils  write  their  responses  to  the  exer- 
cises; e.g..  Row  A —coat,  back,  account,  kind,  care.  Time  should  be  allowed 
for  checking  children’s  written  responses  and  for  clearing  up  errors. 

Row  A — k as  in  king  1.  coat  2.  back  3.  cent  4.  account  5.  kind  6.  know 
7.  care 

Row  B — ch  as  in  child  1.  watch  2.  action  3.  porch  4.  Christmas  5.  itch 

6.  pitcher 

Row  C—g  as  in  go  1.  egg  2.  ghost  3.  giant  4.  bridge  5.  gay  6.  stage 

7.  catalogue 

Row  D—ng  as  in  long  1.  ink  2.  tongue  3.  ingrown  4.  song  5.  engine 
6.  thank  7.  enjoy 

3.  Write  the  word  laugh  on  the  blackboard  and  after  it  write  the  pho- 
netic spelling  based  on  the  pronunciation  key  in  the  glossary,  i.e.,  laf. 
Illustrate  the  principle  of  phonetic  spelling  further  by  showing  children 
the  following:  sick  (sik),  guess  (ges),  pluck  (pluk),  wreck  (rek),  happy 
hap' i).  Make  sure  that  pupils  understand  the  basic  idea  that  in  these 
phonetic  spellings  a consonant  symbol  represents  a definite  consonant 
sound. 

After  discussing  these  examples,  write  the  following  phonetic  spellings 
on  the  blackboard.  Have  children  write  after  each  number  the  correct 
spelling  of  the  word;  e.g.,  1.  cat.  The  correct  words  are  indicated  in  paren- 
theses for  the  convenience  of  the  teacher. 

1.  kat  (cat)  4.  haz  (has)  7.  duz  (does)  - 10.  sit' i (city) 

2.  brij  (bridge)  5.  biz' i (busy)  8.  singk  (sink)  11.  kach  (catch) 

3.  kwik  (quick)  6.  shel  (shell)  9.  krangk  (crank)  12.  nek  (neck) 
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Those  pupils  who  evidence  weaknesses  in  identifying  consonant  sounds 
or  in  interpreting  phonetic  spellings  of  the  type  given  in  the  preceding 
exercise  should  be  given  special  help.  The  teacher  should  first  determine 
which  step  of  the  exercise  gave  the  pupils  difficulty  and  then  provide 
appropriate  guidance.  For  help  in  planning  this  guidance  she  should  refer 
to  the  “Index  of  Lessons  in  Phonetic  and  Structural  Analysis”  given  at  the 
back  of  each  of  the  preceding  Guidebooks  for  the  Basic  Readers.  There, 
under  the  heads  given  below,  she  will  find  page  references  for  developmental 
lessons  on  consonant  sounds  and  symbols. 

Visual— auditory  perception  of  consonant  elements. 

Recognition  of  the  sound  and  appearance  of  consonant  elements , and 
application  of  the  recognition  of  these  elements  in  attacking  new  words. 

Recognition  of  the  fact  that  different  letters  and  letter  combinations  may 
represent  the  same  sound. 

Use  of  phonetic  spellings  and  diacritical  marks  as  aids  in  deriving  the 
pronunciation  of  words. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . .Use  pages  6 and  7.  In  connection  with  page 
6 the  teacher  should  read  the  suggestions  given  in  the  Note  for  additional 
activities  based  on  the  page. 

Page  7 in  the  Think-and-Do  Book  may  be  used  to  stimulate  interest 
in  and  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  weather  bureau  in  forecasting  floods, 
in  the  value  of  weather  reports  to  persons  engaged  in  different  occupations, 
ancl  in  the  scientific  basis  for  such  familiar  weather  prophecies  as  “Red  sky 
at  night  is  the  sailors’  delight.” 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Collecting  common  sayings  . . . Some  of  the  pupils  may  be  in- 
terested in  collecting  common  sayings,  such  as  “An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a pound  of  cure,”  “A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,”  “A  bird  in  the  hand 
is  worth  two  in  the  bush,”  etc.  Boys  and  girls  might  incorporate  these  say- 
ings into  a little  booklet. 

Hearing  poems  . . . The  teacher  might  read  aloud,  or  ask  some  boy  or 
girl  to  prepare  to  read  aloud,  the  proverbs  “Good  Advice,”  “Lesson  from 
a Sundial,”  “Motto,”  “Day-dreamer,”  and  “Short  Sermon”  adapted  by 
Louis  Untermeyer  in  his  anthology  Rainbow  in  the  Sky.  These  poems  are 
found  on  pages  459  and  460  of  the  anthology. 
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Getting  acquainted  with  the  community  . . . Mention  of  the 
Red  Cross  workers  in  this  story  may  be  used  as  a lead  to  investigating  the 
work  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross.  Through  interviews  with 
parents  or  neighbors  who  work  in  the  organization  children  might  learn 
the  purposes  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  specific  activities  it  carries  on  in  the 
community.  Information  gained  through  interviews  or  through  newspaper 
articles  should  later  be  reported  to  the  class. 

◄ PAGES  4 1 - 50  ► 

beam'd. 

Members  of  the  Junior  Team,  nearly  all  town  boys,  are  absorbed  in 
building  their  amateur  squad  into  a real  football  team.  Their  efforts 
are  impeded,  however,  by  the  attitude  of  Mr.  McMahon,  a farmer  and 
the  father  of  the  team’s  star  player,  Joe.  Mr.  McMahon  thinks  that 
only  sissies  play  football  and  decides  that  there  is  too  much  work  on 
the  farm  to  permit  Joe  to  play  on  the  team.  The  boys  think  that  the 
farmer  is  being  unfair;  the  farmer  thinks  that  the  boys  and  their  game 
are  silly.  How  the  two  opposing  forces  eventually  strike  a bargain 
makes  interesting  reading,  especially  when  the  bargain  yields  unex- 
pected growth  in  mutual  respect  and  understanding. 

This  story  indicates  how  increased  acquaintance  can  help  bridge  the 
wide  gulf  of  misunderstanding  that  often  exists  between  sensible, 
friendly  people  living  comparatively  near  each  other. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

A brief  discussion  of  experiences  in  organizing  and  playing  on  a school  or 
neighborhood  team  will  serve  to  arouse  interest  in  this  story.  Have  children 
mention  some  of  the  problems  they  have  met  in  organizing  or  playing  on 
these  teams;  e.g.,  problems  of  obtaining  equipment,  of  securing  a coach,  of 
scheduling  games,  of  locating  a place  to  practice,  and  of  solving  personal 
differences  among  team  members.  Then  mention  that  the  boys  in  the  story 
‘The  Junior  Team’s  Bargain”  encountered  a serious  problem  that  seemed 
likely  to  keep  them  from  winning  their  first  big  game.  Suggest  that  they 
read  the  story  to  learn  what  the  problem  was  and  how  it  was  solved. 
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GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

To  promote  thoughtful  silent  reading  and  to  guide  the  subsequent  discus- 
sion, write  the  following  questions  on  the  blackboard:  What  unexpected 
problem  did  the  boys  on  the  team  meet?  What  was  the  Junior  Team’s 
bargain?  What  were  the  results  of  the  bargain? 

After  the  silent  reading  discuss  with  pupils  the  questions  on  the  black- 
board. In  talking  over  the  results  of  the  bargain,  boys  and  girls  should  men- 
tion the  change  in  attitude  on  the  part  of  both  the  boys  and  Mr.  McMahon 
as  well  as  the  more  tangible  result  of  permission  for  Joe  to  play  on  the 
team.  Pupils  should  understand  that  Mr.  McMahon  gained  respect  for  the 
game  of  football  and  for  the  boys  who  were  willing  to  “work  their  heads 
off”  for  it.  The  boys,  on  the  other  hand,  came  to  realize  the  need  for  help 
on  the  farm  and  to  appreciate  the  value  of  farm  work  in  building  toughness 
and  endurance. 

Questions  such  as  the  following  may  be  used  to  arouse  spirited  discus- 
sion that  will  lead  pupils  to  express  their  varying  personal  reactions  (I,  Int., 
C-l  and  2) : “Was  Mr.  McMahon  entirely  unfair  in  feeling  as  he  did  at  first 
about  football  and  about  town  boys?  Why,  or  why  not?  Do  you  think  it 
was  right  for  Joe  to  play  football  without  his  father’s  knowledge?  Was  Mr. 
McMahon  taking  advantage  of  the  boys  in  insisting  that  the  bargain  in- 
cluded doing  all  the  farm  work?”  In  the  discussion  of  these  questions  the 
teacher  should  encourage  children  to  express  their  honest  opinions  and  to 
state  the  reasons  for  their  opinions.  She  should  rely  on  the  pooling  of 
judgments  to  help  modify  initial  reactions  that  seem  inappropriate  or 
intolerant. 

Extend  interpretation  by  helping  children  see  that  many  misunderstand- 
ings are  caused  because  people  do  not  see  both  sides  of  a question.  Children 
may  be  asked  to  cite  from  their  own  experience,  or  from  their  reading  of 
news  items,  examples  in  which  failure  to  see  two  sides  of  a question  has  led 
to  misunderstanding  (I,  Int.,  C-2). 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 
* 

Noting  cause-ancft-effect  relationships  . . . Place  on  the  black- 
board the  unfinished  sentences  given  at  the  top  of  the  next  page,  and  lead 
pupils  to  complete  each  sentence  by  giving  one  effect  of  the  cause  stated. 
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Because  Joe  had  to  do  so  many  farm  chores , he 

Because  he  needed  help  so  badly  on  the  farm , Mr.  McMahon 

After  working  for  a while  on  the  farm , the  boys 

Because  the  boys  were  willing  to  work  so  hard , Mr.  McMahon 

As  a result  of  their  hard  exercise , the  boys 

Promote  discussion  about  the  various  suggestions  offered  for  completing 
each  sentence  and  be  sure  that  each  is  an  effect  of  the  cause  stated. 
Phonetic  analysis  . . .The  ability  to  discriminate  between  variant 
vowel  sounds  and  the  ability  to  compare  vowel  sounds  in  words  are  pre- 
requisites for  successful  use  of  a pronunciation  key  in  any  glossary  or  dic- 
tionary. This  lesson  will  provide  a simple  check  on  pupils’  auditory 
recognition  of  vowel  sounds  and  on  their  ability  to  apply  recognition  of 
these  sounds  in  using  a pronunciation  key. 

To  give  practice  in  accurately  identifying  vowel  sounds,  write  the 
following  on  the  blackboard  and  use  the  general  procedure  suggested  for 
step  2 in  the  lesson  on  phonetic  analysis  given  on  page  108  of  this 
Guidebook. 


a as  in  care—1.  share 

2.  roan 

3.  there 

4.  chair 

5.  heart 

6. 

pair 

a as  in  far — 1 . ark 

2.  party 

3.  barn 

4.  drag 

5.  car 

6. 

arrive 

a as  in  age — I.  stake 

2.  at 

3.  plaid 

4.  team 

5.  late 

6. 

rain 

o as  in  or — 1 . stork 

2.  open 

3.  pshaw 

4.  horn 

5.  soul 

6. 

all 

u as  in  rule — 1.  soup 

2.  you 

3.  Hush 

4.  fruit 

5.  food 

6. 

put 

e as  in  her—  1 . curry 

2.  grim 

3.  term 

4.  let 

5.  Mrd 

6. 

me 

Next  direct  attention  to  the  symbols  for  vowel  sounds  in  the 

pronuncia- 

tion  key  on  page  458  of  People  and  Progress.  Lead  pupils  to  note  that  in 
this  key  the  short  sound  of  a vowel  is  represented  by  a vowel  letter  without 
any  mark.  Call  attention  to  the  mark  used  above  a vowel  letter  to  show 
that  it  has  the  long  sound,  and  have  pupils  pronounce  the  key  words  for 
each  of  the  long  and  short  vowel  sounds. 

Explain  that  other  sounds  of  vowels  are  also  shown  by  signs  above  the 
vowel  letters,  and  call  attention  to  the  vowel  symbols  a and  a and  the  key 
words  for  each.  Then  tell  pupils  you  will  respell  the  word  care  to  show 
them  how  it  is  pronounced.  Write  kdr.  Then  write  kdr  and  say,  “This  word 
has  the  same  vowel  sound  we  hear  in  far.  Can  you  pronounce  the  word?” 
In  like  manuer  discuss  the  symbols  er,  6,  u,  and  ii. 

Tell  pupils  that  in  this  key  a special  symbol  is  used  to  represent  a vowel 
sound  that  we  commonly  hear  in  unaccented  syllables.  Call  attention  to 
the  symbol  3 and  to  the  key  words.  Make  sure  boys  and  girls  understand 
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that  the  symbol  3 is  used  to  show  a soft  unstressed  vowel  sound  that  may 
be  represented  by  any  vowel  letter  in  regular  spelling. 

Then  have  pupils  look  at  the  phonetic  spellings  for  various  entries  in 
the  glossary  on  page  459  and  use  the  pronunciation  key  to  arrive  at  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  such  words  as:  akimbo , agile,  alliance,  aught,  and 
Amroo. 

Pupils  who  evidence  weaknesses  in  identifying  vowel  sounds  or  in  inter- 
preting phonetic''  respellings  of  the  type  given  in  the  preceding  exercise 
should  be  given  special  help.  The  teacher  should  first  determine  with 
which  step  in  the  exercise  the  pupils  had  difficulty  and  provide  appropriate 
guidance.  For  help  in  planning  this  guidance  she  should  refer  to  the  “Index 
of  Lessons  in  Phonetic  and  Structural  Analysis”  given  at  the  back  of  each  of 
the  preceding  Guidebooks  for  the  Basic  Readers. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . .Use  pages  8,  9,  and  10.  With  foreign-born 
children  or  those  with  limited  backgrounds  of  experience,  the  teacher  may 
find  it  desirable  to  have  children  identify  each  picture  on  page  8 before 
marking  the  page;  e.g.,  mask,  spool,  tray,  etc. 

The  value  of  page  9 will  be  increased  by  the  type  of  discussion  suggested 
in  the  teacher’s  note  on  that  page. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Sharing  information  . . .If  some  children  in  the  class  are  especially 
interested  in  the  game  of  football,  encourage  them  to  discuss  and  clarify 
the  terminology  that 'must  be  understood  by  those  playing  or  watching  a 
game.  They  might  compile  a list  of  football  expressions,  such  as  place  kick, 
tackle,  punt,  huddle,  forward  pass.  They  might  also  make  a list  of  the 
various  players  on  a football  team;  e.g.,  center,  guards,  tackles,  ends,  half- 
backs, quarterback,  and  fullback. 

Pupils  who  are  familiar  with  the  game  should  be  asked  to  explain  to  their 
classmates  what  is  meant  by  the  various  football  expressions  or  to  describe 
the  duties  of  the  players  on  the  team.  Discussions  of  this  kind  will  give 
the  teacher  an  excellent  opportunity  to  note  the  fluency  with  which  chil- 
dren are  able  to  express  their  ideas  orally.  Significant  observations  might  be 
recorded  on  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart  under  I,  Int.,  A-l. 

A special  corner  of  the  bulletin  board  might  be  devoted  to  displaying  a 
schedule  of  a local  team’s  games,  clippings  from  the  local  papers,  etc. 
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EXTENDING  THE  UNIT  THEME 


Identifying  character  traits  ...  In  a summary  discussion  of  per- 
sons about  whom  they  have  been  reading,  ask  pupils  to  name  the  leading 
characters  in  the  stories  of  this  unit.  Write  the  names  of  these  characters 
on  the  blackboard.  Then  lead  pupils  to  discuss  the  outstanding  traits 
exhibited  by  these  people.  For  example,  Beth  was  loyal,  helpful,  and 
unselfish.  Marion  Andrews  exhibited  bravery,  modesty,  and  good  sports- 
manship. Pupils  should  be  prepared  to  cite  incidents  from  the  story  to 
support  their  viewpoints  about  traits  exhibited  by  the  various  characters. 

Discussing  and  classifying  . . .Have  boys  and  girls  assemble  the 
various  pictures  and  clippings  that  they  have  been  bringing  in  to  illustrate 
typical  activities  of  young  Americans  today.  Suggest  that  they  add  to  this 
collection  snapshots  or  some  original  sketches  showing  themselves  engaged 
in  a favorite  hobby,  sport,  or  other  activity.  Then  encourage  pupils  to  dis- 
play and  explain  the  various  pictures  and  clippings  assembled.  Point  out 
the  variety  of  activities  covered  by  these  materials  and  help  children  decide 
upon  main  headings  under  which  the  materials  might  be  grouped  for  dis- 
play on  a class  or  hall  bulletin  board. 

Planning  a newspaper  ...  At  this  time  pupils  may  be  encouraged 
to  plan  and  publish  a simple  class  newspaper  in  which  they  report  the 
activities  of  their  friends  and  activities  being  carried  on  by  themselves  or  by 
other  groups  in  the  school  or  neighborhood.  This  newspaper  need  not  be 
elaborate.  It  might  be  printed  by  hand  with  a hectograph  pencil,  illus- 
trated with  other  hectograph  pencil  sketches  of  various  colors,  and  dupli- 
cated on  a simple  hectograph  machine;  or  a few  copies  of  the  paper  might 
be  typed  and  placed  on  the  reading  table  for  class  use. 

Sharing  reading  experiences  . . . Children  who  have  independ- 
ently read  books,  stories,  or  magazine  articles  that  they  especially  enjoyed 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  share  this  material  with  their  classmates. 
A special  period  should  be  arranged  during  which  they  might  read  aloud 
parts  of  books  or  stories,  retell  stories,  give  book  talks  planned  to  interest 
others  in  a given  book,  display  original  pictures  made  to  depict  favorite 
story  characters  or  scenes  from  a book,  etc.  If  several  boys  and  girls  have 
enjoyed  the  same  book  or  story,  they  might  be  encouraged  to  prepare  and 
present  later  a simple  dramatization  based  on  an  interesting  incident  in  it. 
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Pages  1 1 5-140  of  this  Guidebook 
Unit  II  of  People  and  Progress  . . . 


Earl y Adventures 
in  Progress 


The  ABSORBING  STORIES  . . . in  this  unit  vividly  portray  signifi- 
cant  eras  of  progress  in  our  country’s  history  from  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  development  of  the  first  “buggy- 
mobile.”  Early  adventures  in  progress  are  made  realistic  to  readers  by 
identification  with  dramatic  events  that  altered  men’s  lives  and 
changed  the  whole  tempo  of  our  national  life.  This  group  of  stories 
presents  a human  and  often  humorous  approach  to  historical  mile- 
stones that  children  can  understand  and  are  not  likely  to  forget. 

Our  national  genius  for  invention,  as  well  as  the  courage  and  per- 
sistence of  our  inventors,  is  brought  out  with  delightful  informality  in 
the  stories  of  the  unit.  Red-letter  innovations  are  viewed  through 
the  eyes  of  the  struggling  inventor  himself,  the  skeptical  crowd,  or 
some  obscure  outsider  who  accidentally  becomes  involved.  A steam 
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train  is  invented,  and  an  eager  populace  submits  to  discomforts  and 
dangers  to  try  it  out.  Newfangled  contraptions,  such  as  telephones  and 
automobiles  are  laughed  at,  but  they  are  given  trials.  In  these  periods 
that  mark  the  beginnings  of  some  of  the  inventions  we  use  today, 
machines  march  on  and  people  follow — -incredulous,  amused,  and 
admiring. 

These  lively  stories  are  sometimes  funny,  sometimes  grave,  but 
always  dramatic.  After  reading  them,  young  Americans  will  have  a 
better  feeling  for  time  in  the  historical  sense  of  the  word,  and  an 
admiration  for  the  courage  and  ingenuity  displayed  by  early  “adven- 
turers in  progress.” 

INTRODUCING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Interest  in  reading  the  stories  in  Unit  II  of  People  and  Progress  may  grow 
out  of  a brief  discussion  of  children’s  own  acquaintance  with  modern  inven- 
tions and  their  uses.  Extend  the  discussion  to  include  the  idea  that  the 
last  few  years  are  not  the  only  ones  in  which  important  inventions  have 
come  into  use  in  America. 

After  this  preliminary  conversation  ask  the  class  to  turn  to  the  table  of 
contents  of  People  and  Progress  and  read  the  titles  of  the  stories  in  the 
second  unit.  Orient  the  pupils  in  time  by  telling  them  that  the  stories  of 
progress  included  in  this  group  took  place  between  1776,  the  year  of  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  1900.  Lead  children  to 
mention  that  this  period  saw  not  only  the  westward  expansion  of  our  coun- 
try but  also  such  history-making  episodes  as  the  coming  of  the  steamship 
and  the  first  transcontinental  railroad.  (If  the  children  have  read  the  pre- 
ceding books  of  this  series,  Times  and  Places1  and  Days  and  Deeds,2  they 
will  have  a particularly  good  background  for  this  discussion.)  Tell  the  class 
that  during  this  time  other  significant  events  were  taking  place  which  vitally 
affected  the  course  of  people’s  lives. 

Encourage  pupils  to  speculate  on  the  type  of  progress  or  invention  that 
each  story  title  in  the  unit  suggests  to  them.  A variety  of  possibilities  will 
probably  be  given  for  “News  for  the  Gazette,”  “Can’t  a Machine  Do  It?” 
and  “Newfangled  Notions,”  and  the  teacher  should  supply  the  main  subject 
for  each  of  these  stories  if  the  class  does  not  suggest  the  proper  one. 

1 Book  4 of  the  Basic  Readers.  Published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 

2 Book  5 of  the  Basic  Readers.  Published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 
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To  aid  the  children  in  getting  the  necessary  time  settings,  a list  such  as 
the  following  might  be  placed  on  the  blackboard: 

1776— Declaration  of  Independence 
1830’s— First  clipper  ships 

1831—  Trial  run  of  the  DeWitt  Clinton , early  steam  train  in  the  United  States 

1832—  McCormick  reaper 

1880’s  and  1890’ s— Early  experiments  with  the  telephone 
1894— Invention  of  the  automobile 

Tell  the  class  that  they  will  find  in  “Early  Adventures  in  Progress”  stories 
that  tell  about  the  development  of  these  new  ideas  and  inventions  and 
about  people’s  reactions  to  them. 

4 PAGES  52-60  ► 


Timothy  was  an  ambitious  young  apprentice  to  the  editor  of  the  Fielding 
Gazette.  He  was  as  interested  as  were  the  adults  in  the  convention 
in  Philadelphia  on  that  hot  July  day  in  1776.  Would  the  delegates 
sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence?  When  would  the  news  come? 
How  could  the  news  be  carried  to  the  waiting  people? 

Timothy,  in  taking  a well-earned  night  off  to  celebrate  his  mother’s 
birthday,  helped  answer  these  questions.  When  Timothy  and  his 
brother  found  the  injured  postrider  pinned  under  his  horse,  they 
learned  the  long-expected  news  as  they  rescued  him.  Timothy  then 
carried  the  news,  not  at  a dashing,  breakneck  speed  on  the  dark, 
frightening  roads,  but  at  a cautious  jog  that  guaranteed  the  safe 
delivery  of  the  greatest  news  the  people  could  receive. 


Tell  children  that  they  are  going  to  read  a story  about  a colonial  boy, 
Timothy  Waring,  whose  hero  was  Benjamin  Franklin.  Timothy,  too, 
wanted  to  become  an  editor,  but  at  the  time  of  the  story  he  was  a printer’s 
apprentice  as  Franklin  had  been.  Recall  the  story  “Ben  Franklin,  Printer’s 
Boy”  in  the  preceding  book  of  this  series,  Days  and  Deeds.  In  the  discus- 
sion be  sure  children  understand  that  an  apprentice  is  one  who  is  learning 
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a trade  and  that,  at  the  time  of  this  story,  it  was  the  custom  for  young 
boys  to  work  as  apprentices  for  men  who  could  teach  them  a trade. 

Explain  to  the  class  that  the  setting  of  the  story  is  early  July  1776,  when 
representatives  of  the  colonists  were  deciding  on  the  advisability  of  declar- 
ing independence  from  England.  Help  the  class  sense  the  anxiety  that 
many  people  felt  as  they  waited  day  after  day  to  hear  whether  or  not  inde- 
pendence had  been  declared. 

Tell  the  children  that  they  should  read  “News  for  the  Gazette”  to  learn 
the  exciting  part  young  Timothy  played  in  helping  his  newspaper  publish 
the  welcome  news  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard:  convention , postrider , 
cantered,  delegates,  treason,  revolution,  bombarded.  Suggest  that  as  they 
read  the  story  pupils  try  to  get  the  meanings  of  these  words  from  the  sen- 
tences in  which  they  are  used.  Remind  children  to  consult  the  glossary  or 
the  dictionary  if  the  story  does  not  clarify  these  word  meanings  for  them. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  the  story  has  been  read  silently,  focus  pupils’  attention  first  on  the 
plot.  Ask  such  questions  as  these:  “How  did  Timothy  feel  about  his  work 
as  an  apprentice?  Why  did  he  ask  for  an  evening  off?  How  did  he  spend 
his  time  at  home?  What  occurred  to  bring  about  his  early  return  to  the 
print  shop?  How  was  Timothy  rewarded  for  his  part  in  bringing  the  news?” 
Then  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  clarification  of  the  meanings  of  the 
words  previously  written  on  the  blackboard.  Discuss  also  what  is  meant 
by  such  phrases  as  “set  type,”  “run  the  printing  presses,”  “plight  of  the 
colonies,”  “as  a token  of  trust,”  and  “make  Timothy  his  heir.” 

To  deepen  appreciation  of  the  story  stimulate  consideration  of  possible 
dangers  in  declaring  independence  by  asking,  “Why  did  Timothy  say,  ‘It 
takes  brave  men,  Nellie,  to  run  a risk  like  that’?”  Lead  children  to  under- 
stand that  most  men  knew  that  independence  would  not  be  secured  without 
a bloody  struggle;  they  knew  that  there  was  great  likelihood  that  all  the  dele- 
gates would  be  convicted  of  treason  if  the  revolt  failed;  etc. 

Give  children  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  how  the  anniversary  of  the 
historic  day  of  signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  celebrated  in  our 
country.  Emphasize  that  today,  even  as  in  the  past,  people  all  over  the 
world  are  reading  this  famous  declaration  and  that  it  contains  within  it  the 
goals  millions  of  people  still  hope  to  achieve  for  themselves. 
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EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 


Noting  main  ideas  in  paragraphs  . . . This  lesson  provides  an 
opportunity  for  helping  children  locate  and  summarize  paragraphs  which 
give  information  about  specific  topics.  In  carrying  out  the  suggested  pro- 
cedures children  will  gain  an  understanding  of  how  one  or  more,  paragraphs 
tend  to  develop  a given  main  idea.  List  on  the  blackboard  the  following: 

The  work  of  a printer’s  apprentice 
The  convention  in  Philadelphia 
The  birthday  supper 
The  Ending  of  the  injured  postrider 
Timothy’s  journey  back  to  town 

Ask  the  class  to  locate  and  reread  the  paragraph  or  paragraphs  that  tell 
about  each  of  these  main  ideas.  Then  give  the  children  an  opportunity  to 
tell  at  least  one  interesting  fact  that  the  text  gives  about  each  topic. 

Interpreting  a pictograph  , . . In  their  social-studies  books,  as 
well  as  in  current  newspapers  and  magazines,  children  frequently  encounter 
interesting  facts  presented  by  means  of  a pictograph.  This  lesson  is  in- 
cluded to  give  pupils  an  understanding  of  graphs  of  this  kind  and  an  in- 
creased ability  to  interpret  them  successfully. 

The  teacher  should  approach  this  lesson  by  reminding  pupils  that  the 
story  “News  for  the  Gazette”  marks  the  beginning  of  the  era  in  which  the 
various  states  became  a unified  nation,  the  United  States  of  America.  Ex- 
plain that  by  1790  there  were  13  states  in  the  new  nation  and  ask  pupils 
to  tell  how  many  stars  there  were  in  our  flag  in  1790.  Then  write  on  the 
blackboard  the  following  information  to  give  a picture  of  the  gradual 
growth  of  our  nation  to  the  present  48  states:  1815, 18  states;  1840,  26  states; 
1865,  36  states;  1890,  44  states;  1915,  48  states.  Discuss  how  our  flag  has 
indicated  this  growth  through  the  years  by  the  addition  of  stars. 

Tell  pupils  that  this  growth  of  the  nation  over  twenty-five-year  periods 
might  be  shown  by  a pictograph.  Illustrate  by  placing  the  following  on 
the  blackboard: 

1790  ★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

Lead  pupils  to  see  that  the  number  of  states  in  1815  might  be  shown  by  18 
stars,  the  number  in  1840  by  26  stars,  and  so  on.  Then  explain  that  a sim- 
pler and  briefer  way  to  make  the  pictograph  might  be  to  let  one  five-pointed 
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star  represent  5 states.  Ask,  “How  could  13  states  be  shown  under  this 
plan?”  and  help  children  arrive  at  the  following  picturization  in  which 
each  star  represents  5 states  and  each  point  of  a star  represents  1 state: 

1790  ★★V 

Continue  drawing  the  pictograph  using  the  information  already  recorded 
on  the,  blackboard.  Before  making  each  entry  have  pupils  tell  how  many 
stars  and  parts  of  a star  to  use  for  the  year.  The  completed  pictograph 
should  appear  similar  to  this  one: 

1790  ★★y 

1815  ★ ★★y 
1840  ★★★★  ★ * 

1865  ★★★★★★★ 

1890  ★★★★★★★★'A 
1915  ★★★★★★★★★y 

Conclude  the  lesson  by  having  children  note  how  easy  it  is  to  obtain 
information  quickly  from  a pictograph  such  as  the  one  they  have  just  made. 
Suggest  that  they  look  for  pictographs  in  their  textbooks  and  in  the  news- 
papers, and  that  they  be  prepared  to  display  and  explain  such  graphs. 

Hi  ink  - a ii  d -Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  11  and  12.  Page  11  of  the  Work- 
book may  be  used  to  expand  children’s  ideas  of  the  kind  of  newspapers  that 
were  published  in  the  early  days  in  our  country.  After  using  this  page  chil- 
dren might  locate  and  discuss  facsimiles  of  old  newspapers  and  books. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Making  contrasts  . . . Encourage  the  children  to  cite  customs  and 
activities  mentioned  in  “News  for  the  Gazette”  that  are  not  common 
today  in  the  communities  where  they  live;  e.g.,  teaching  a trade  to  a boy  of 
twelve  and  setting  type  by  hand.  Next  have  the  class  mention  customs  and 
activities  that  have  not  changed  since  Timothy’s  day;  e.g.,  making  a birthday 
cake,  giving  birthday  gifts,  and  giving  coins  for  good  work. 

Reading  independently  . . . The  attention  of  the  pupils  should  be 
called  to  the  bibliography  on  pages  456-457  of  People  and  Progress,  and 
to  stories  listed  in  the  bibliography  on  pages  249-259  of  this  Guidebook. 
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i PACES  61-69 ► 


Yankee.  Gliftfte/i  Shift 


The  Yankee  clippers  have  come  and  gone,  but  American  children 
should  not  miss  the  history  and  romance  of  these  beautiful  sailing  ships. 
In  this  story  children  meet  a shipbuilder,  Jonathan  Adams.  As  a boy 
he  watched  the  sturdy  American  ships  sail  slowly  in  and  out  of  the  har- 
ibor,  and  he  dreamed  of  the  fine  ships  he  would  some  day  build. 

After  years  of  work  and  waiting,  Jonathan  had  a chance  to  build  his 
model  ship,  full  size — the  first  clipper  ship  to  sail  the  seas.  Old  naval 
officers  shook  their  unbelieving  heads  and  said  that  such  a ship  could 
not  carry  cargo  or  weather  heavy  seas,  but  it  did.  The  West  Wind  not 
only  accomplished  these  things  but  also  reduced  the  time  of  crossing 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  five  days.  The  New  World  was  five  days  closer 
(to  the  Old  World  because  a man  built  his  boyhood  dreams  of  grace  and 
(swiftness  into  the  lines  of  a clipper  ship! 


PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Have  the  children  turn  to  the  table  of  contents  and  read  the  title  of  the 
(second  story  in  this  unit.  Encourage  speculation  about  what  is  meant  by 
(“Yankee  Clipper  Ship.”  Boys  and  girls  may  know  abotit  the  transoceanic 
jplanes  called  clippers.  When  these  are  mentioned,  explain  that  air  clippers 
iare  named  for  some  of  the  fastest  and  most  beautiful  sailing  ships  ever  built. 
(Tell  children  that  when  they  read  the  story  they  will  learn  about  a boy  who 
later  became  the  designer  of  one  of  the  earliest  clipper  ships. 

Place  on  the  blackboard  the  following  words:  rigging , hull,  yacht,  speci- 
fications, bowsprit , Mediterranean,  dispatches,  Gibraltar,  and  groveling. 
Remind  pupils  to  consult  the  glossary  for  help  with  such  words  as  these. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

'Have  the  children  read  page  61  silently  to  find  out  what  ambition  is 
Expressed  by  each  boy  as  he  looks  at  the  ships  in  the  bay.  After  discussing 
(these  ambitions  suggest  that  the  remainder  of  the  story  be  read  silently  to 
(learn  three  things  that  made  it  possible  for  Jonathan  to  carry  out  his  aim. 
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After  the  silent  reading  see  how  well  children  have  grasped  the  main  ideas 
in  the  story  by  having  them  mention  three  major  circumstances  that  con- 
tributed to  the  realization  of  Jonathan’s  dream  to  build  “real  ships”;  e.g., 

(1)  Jonathan’s  experience  in  shipbuilding  and  his  work  with  his  model, 

(2)  the  friendship  and  faith  of  Captain  Reynolds,  and  (3)  the  urgent  need 
of  the  Navy  for  ships. 

Encourage  the  class  to  discuss  the  attitude  of  old  naval  officers  and  wharf- 
men  toward  this  new  ship  that  Jonathan  was  at  last  seeing  take  shape  on 
the  ways.  Ask,  “Was  their  attitude  an  unusual  one?”  Through  conversation 
lead  pupils  to  see  that  new  ideas  and  inventions  are  often  regarded  sus- 
piciously at  first,  but  that  Americans  have  invariably  shown  great  enthu- 
siasm for  novel  developments  as  soon  as  demonstrations  show  they  will 
work. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  ask  boys  and  girls  to  give  the  meanings 
as  used  in  the  story  for  the  words  placed  on  the  blackboard  at  the  outset  of 
the  lesson.  Be  sure  that  children  understand  what  is  meant  by  such 
phrases  as  “grew  up  quickly  on  the  ways”  (page  64),  “staring  fixedly” 
(page  65),  “gates  of  the  Mediterranean”  (page  66),  “getting  under  way” 
and  “show  of  offended  dignity”  (page  68).  Encourage  them  to  cite  other 
words  and  phrases  that  puzzled  them  or  that  seemed  unusual  or  especiall) 
interesting  to  them.  They  may  mention  such  nautical  expressions  as  “rig 
ging”  (page  61),  “a  cloud  of  snowy  canvas”  (page  66),  “tackle  jammed’ 
and  “wallowing  in  a high  sea”  (page  69). 

Extend  interpretation  by  asking,  “Was  Captain  Reynolds  taking  an) 
risks  in  giving  Jonathan  an  opportunity  to  build  a new  kind  of  ship?  What 
might  have  happened  to  both  men  if  the  ship  had  not  been  a success! 
What  do  you  think  of  the  way  Captain  Reynolds  treated  the  Arab?” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Using  an  index  . . . The  lesson  presented  here  is  designed  to  give 
children  an  understanding  of  the  function  of  an  index  in  locating  reference 
material.  Lead  children  to  tell  what  things  mentioned  in  the  stor) 
“Yankee  Clipper  Ship”  they  would  like  to  know  more  about.  Undoubtedl) 
questions  such  as  the  following  will  be  raised : 

Why  did  we  have  trouble  with  the  pirates  of  North  Africa? 

Were  clipper  ships  improved  after  Jonathans  model? 

When  were  steamships  first  used  on  the  ocean? 
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Write  the  questions  on  the  blackboard  as  they  are  suggested.  Then  ask 
pupils  how  they  would  proceed  to  find  information  about  these  topics  in 
histories,  geographies,  or  other  social-studies  books.  In  the  ensuing  dis- 
cussion help  children  see  that  a table  of  contents  might  indicate  whether 
or  not  a book  contained  chapters  or  units  in  which  those  topics  might  be 
treated.  Elicit  that  most  social-studies  books  have  a more  detailed  help  in 
locating  information,  the  index,  which  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  topics 
treated  in  the  book. 

Have  children  look  at  the  first  question  recorded  on  the  blackboard  to 
find  the  important  word,  or  key  word,  to  be  looked  for  in  the  index. 
Underline  this  word.  For  example,  in  the  first  illustrative  sentence  given, 
the  word  pirates  would  be  underlined.  Lead  children  to  see  that  sometimes 
there  is  more  than  one  key  word  that  can  be  used.  Thus  in  the  first 
illustrative  sentence  shown  the  key  words  might  also  be  North  Africa.  Con- 
tinue having  children  suggest  key  words  for  each  topic  on  the  blackboard. 

After  the  key  words  are  underlined,  explain  that  sometimes  in  using  an 
index  several  words  have  to  be  looked  up  before  the  desired  information 
can  be  found;  e.g.,  one  might  not  find  the  word  clipper  in  an  index  but 
might  find  ships.  Also  lead  children  to  see  that  information  desired  may 
frequently  be  listed  under  a related  general  heading;  e.g.,  information  about 
clipper  ships  might  be  under  the  heading  boats,  travel,  or  transportation. 

Phonetic  analysis  . . .At  primary  levels  in  this  Basic  Reading  Pro- 
gram pupils  were  taught  to  recognize  words  or  syllables  in  which  the  vowel 
sound  is  governed  by  one  of  the  following  general  principles: 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  only  one  vowel,  the  vowel  is  usually  short 
unless  it  conies  at  the  end  of  the  word  or  syllable;  e.g.,  craft,  grim,  he, 
pat  tern. 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  two  vowels , one  of  which  is  final  e,  the 
first  vowel  is  usually  long,  and  the  final  e is  silent;»e.g.,  fade,  note,  re  rive. 

In  words  or  syllables  in  which  two  vowels  come  together,  the  first  vowel 
is  usually  long,  and  the  second  silent;  e.g.,  roan,  treat,  ob  tain. 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  only  one  vowel  which  is  followed  by  r, 
the  sound  of  the  vowel  is  usually  neither  long  nor  short;  e.g.,  stork,  carve, 
ob  serve. 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  only  the  one  vowel  a followed  by  l or  w, 
the  a usually  has  neither  the  long  nor  the  short  sound;  e.g.,  halt,  arvful. 
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As  the  teacher  follows  the  suggestions  in  this  lesson,  she  should  make 
note  of  the  pupils’  knowledge  of  the  above  principles  and  of  their  ability 
to  apply  this  knowledge  in  attacking  new  words.  She  should  record  her 
observations  under  Word  Perception  on  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart. 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  words  mask , bleak , drill , mole , halt,  mesh, 
curb,  raid,  dome,  truce,  prone,  and  squaw.  Have  children  look  at  the  first 
word,  mask,  and  tell  whether  they  think  the  vowel  sound  is  long,  short,  or 
neither  long  nor  short  and  why.  Have  the  word  pronounced.  In  case  of 
error  discuss  the  principle  that  governs  the  vowel  sound  in  the  word. 
Continue  this  procedure  with  the  other  words. 

Then  write  the  words  ri'  val,  can  teen',  em'  bers,  pat'  tern,  car'  pet,  and 
al'  ter,  dividing  them  into  syllables  and  marking  the  accented  syllable  in 
each.  Remind  children  that  vowel  principles  apply  mainly  to  vowels  in 
accented  syllables.  Have  pupils  look  at  the  first  word,  rival,  and  tell  what 
sound  they  think  the  vowel  in  the  accented  syllable  has  and  why.  Then  have 
them  pronounce  the  word.  In  case  of  error  discuss  the  principle  that  gov- 
erns the  vowel  sound  in  the  accented  syllable.  Continue  this  procedure 
with  the  other  words. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  13,  14,  and  15.  In  their  reading 
pupils  often  encounter  references  to  the  various  parts  of  a ship.  The  dia- 
gram and  the  explanations  on  page  13  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  will  be 
helpful  in  clarifying  such  terms  as  halyard,  bowsprit,  mainmast,  etc. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Hearing  poems  . . . Children  will  enjoy  listening  to  poems  of  ships 
and  the  sea,  such  as  “Sea  Fever”  by  John  Masefield  in  Silver  Pennies 
collected  by  Blanche  J.  Thompson;  “The  Pirate  Don  Durk  of  Dowdee” 
by  Mildred  P.  Meigs  from  Gaily  We  Parade  compiled  by  John  E.  Brewton; 
“Freight  Boats”  by  James  S.  Tippett  from  My  Poetry  Book  compiled  by 
Grace  Huffard,  Laura  Carlisle,  and  Helen  Ferris;  “A  Yankee  Ship  and  a 
Yankee  Crew”  and  “The  Clipper  Ship  'Dreadnaught/  ” authors  unknown 
from  I Hear  America  Singing  compiled  by  Ruth  A.  Barnes. 

Construction  activities  . . . Some  members  of  the  class  may  have  as 
their  hobby  the  making  of  ship  models.  Such  pupils  should  be  encouraged 
to  bring  their  models  to  show  their  classmates.  Other  children  may  become 
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interested  in  making  ship  models,  especially  models  of  clipper  ships. 
These  children  might  be  referred  to  the  book  Clipper  Ships  Done  in  Cork 
Models  by  Peter  Adams. 

Broadening  reading  interests  . . . Enjoyment  of  “Yankee  Clip- 
per Ship”  may  interest  children  in  reading  Pool  of  Stars  by  Cornelia  Mejgs, 
the  book  from  which  the  story  was  taken.  The  story  may  also  furnish  leads 
into  reading  other  books,  such  as  Ship  Book  by  Jean  H.  Dukelow  and 
Hanson  H.  Webster,  Story  Book  of  Ships  by  Maud  F.  and  Miska  Peter- 
sham, Ship  Ahoy  by  Lizette  M.  Edholm,  and  Donald  McKay,  Designer  of 
Clipper  Ships  by  Clara  Ingram  Judson. 

Wide  reading  of  historical  materials  of  a more  general  nature  may  be 
stimulated  by  the  teacher  reading  aloud  parts  of  such  books  as  Watchwords 
of  Liberty  by  Robert  Lawson,  Made  in  America  by  Susan  Smith,  Time  Was 
by  Hildegard  Woodward,  and  America  Was  Like  This  by  Emma  G.  Sterne. 

< PACES  70-78  ► 

All  AlxocwJl! 

Much  to  his  surprise  Derek  Dexter  found  himself  aboard  the  famous 
DeWitt  Clinton  on  its  first  trip.  When  the  train  started,  people  were 
jerked  out  of  their  seats,  bonnets  were  set  on  fire  by  the  flying  sparks, 
and  eyebrows  were  singed.  No  wonder  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
worried  Derek,  who  was  getting  a historic  ride  in  spite  of  himself. 

As  often  happens  in  real  life,  Derek  was  too  preoccupied  with  his 
own  affairs  to  appreciate  fully  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  Not 
until  afterward,  when  the  mysterious  Mr.  Brown  explained  the  trick 
he  had  played  on  Derek,  did  the  boy  realize  how  fortunate  he  had 
been.  This  is  an  unusually  fast-moving,  amusing  story,  quite  as  full  of 
human  interest  as  of  history. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Ask  the  children,  “What  method  of  transportation  does  the  title  ‘All 
Aboard!’  suggest  to  you?”  After  trains  have  been  mentioned,  explain  that, 
during  the  same  period  that  Jonathan  Adams  was  perfecting  his  model  of 
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the  clipper  ship,  men  in  our  own  and  other  countries  were  experimenting 
with  steam  engines  and  were  attempting  to  use  them  for  power  in  trans- 
portation. Emphasize  that  the  first  steam  trains  were  very  crude  and  that 
most  people  were  suspicious  of  them.  Tell  children  that  they  are  going  to 
read  an  amusing  story  about  the  DeWitt  Clinton , one  of  the  earliest  trains 
to 4 operate  in  the  United  States,  and  about  a boy  who  rode  on  it  when  it 
made  its  first  trip.  Suggest  that  the  class  read  the  story  to  learn  about  this 
train  and  to  find  out  what  kept  the  boy  Derek  from  completely  enjoying 
his  experiences  on  that  historic  ride  in  1831. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  70-71  . . . Have  the  children  read  these  pages  silently  to  learn 
how  this  early  steam  train  looked  and  why  so  many  people  had  gathered  to 
view  it.  After  the  silent  reading  ask  pupils  to  describe  the  train  and  elicit 
discussion  regarding  its  crude  appearance.  Suggest  that  although  the 
DeWitt  Clinton  looked  crude  it  represented  many  years  of  work  in  the 
development  of  the  steam  engine. 

Encourage  pupils  to  sense  the  attitude  of  the  people  in  the  story  by 
drawing  attention  to  the  adjective  used  to  describe  throng  in  the  first 
paragraph,  i.e.,  eager.  Then  have  them  find  two  words  in  the  second  para- 
graph that  indicate  some  doubt  in  people's  minds  about  the  desirability  of 
this  new  machine,  i.e.,  demon  machine.  Discuss  whether  or  not  they  think 
this  skeptical  attitude  is  typical  even  today  when  new  inventions  are  first 
given  trials. 

Ask  children  to  name  the  points  between  which  the  trial  run  was  to  be 
made  and  to’ mention  the  distance  involved.  Locate  Albany  and  Sche- 
nectady on  a large  map  and  emphasize  that  before  the  coming  of  the  rail- 
road the  slow  means  of  transportation  made  the  distance  between  these 
cities  seem  long.  ^ 

Pages  72-78  . . . Have  children  finish  the  story  silently  to  learn  how 
Derek  happened  to  be  a passenger  on  the  DeWitt  Clinton.  Then  ask  them 
to  explain  this  situation  and  to  mention  Mr.  Brown's  part  in  fulfilling 
Derek’s  wish  for  a ride.  Discuss  with  them  Derek’s  discomfort  on  the  train 
ride,  his  grandmother’s  attitude  when  he  returned  home,  the  artist's  sur- 
prise gift  for  Derek,  and  the  boy’s  description  of  his  unexpected  ride  ’on  the 
steam  train. 
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During  the  discussion  provide  an  opportunity  for  clarifying  the  mean- 
ing of  such  phrases  as  “plied  his  pencil/’  “historic  occasion”  (page  72), 
“captain  of  the  train,”  “slack  in  the  chains  was  taken  up”  (page  73),  and 
“what  can’t  be  cured  must  be  endured”  (page  76). 

Interpretation  of  the  story  might  be  extended  by  consideration  of  the 
question  “What  effect  do  you  think  the  coming  of  the  steam  train  had  on 
the  lives  of  the  people  of  that  time?” 

Then  encourage  further  enjoyment  of  the  story  by  asking  pupils  to  find 
and  read  aloud  the  paragraphs  that  seemed  funniest  to  them.  Children  may 
also  be  given  opportunity  to  read  aloud  descriptive  passages  that  they  think 
are  especially  good.  Oral  interpretation  may  be  improved  by  noting  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  good  readers  make  their  performances  especially  enjoy- 
able. For  example,  the  teacher  may  ask,  “Did  you  like  the  way  Helen 
read  the  part  about  the  fires  on  the  train?  What  did  she  do  that  helped 
you  enjoy  this  part  as  she  read  it  aloud?” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Making  a summary  . . . To  aid  pupils  in  selecting  main  ideas,  have 
the  class  list  the  important  parts  of  the  story  that  they  should  remember 
when  retelling  it.  As  these  items  are  suggested,  the  teacher  might  write 
them  on  the  blackboard.  Upon  completion  of  the  list  the  pupils  should 
check  it  to  see  that  no  item  has  been  left  out  that  would  result  in  a real 
omission  when  the  story  was  retold.  The  completed  list  should  include 
the  following: 

The  great  excitement  in  Albany 
The  looks  of  the  train 
The  reason  for  Derek’s  unexpected  ride 
i The  experiences  of  the  passengers 
I The  cause  of  Derek’s  uneasiness 
1 Derek’s  return  home 

j Using  the  encyclopedia  . . . Children’s  search  for  reference  mate- 
rials about  early  ships  and  trains  and  other  inventions  that  helped  influ- 
jence  the  course  of  history  will  inevitably  take  them  to  the  encyclopedia. 
Thus  the  teacher  should  review  with  pupils  the  use  of  these  reference 
, volumes.  Preferably  a set  of  encyclopedias  should  be  in  the  classroom 
I during  the  lesson,  or  the  teacher  should  take  the  class  to  the  library  where 
a set  is  available. 
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Place  the  following  topics  on  the  blackboard.  Ask  children  to  place  the 
numbers  from  1 to  7 on  their  papers  and  after  each  number  to  write  the 
key  word  or  words  and  the  letter  on  the  encyclopedia  volume  or  volumes 
that  they  would  use  in  looking  for  information  about  each  topic.  Foi 
example,  the  first  exercise  should  be  carried  out  as  follows:  1.  Morse  M 
and  telegraph  T. 

1.  Samuel  Morse  and  the  telegraph 

2.  Invention  of  the  typewriter 

3.  Eli  Whitney  and  the  cotton  gin 

4.  An  early  sewing  machine 

5.  Early  steamships 

6.  Progress  in  lighting 

7.  The  development  of  the  printing  press 

Follow  the  checking  of  the  exercises  with  full  discussion  of  points  that 
obviously  need  clarification  and  of  children’s  own  questions.  Lead  pupils  to 
see  that  using  an  encyclopedia  involves  many  of  the  same  skills  that  are 
needed  in  using  an  index — the  skills  of  selecting  key  words  and  then  locat- 
ing these  words  in  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  topics.  If  a set  of  ency- 
clopedias is  in  the  classroom  or  is  available,  look  up  some  of  the  key  words 
that  the  children  have  indicated;  e.g.,  steamships  in  the  volume  with  the 
letter  s on  it,  typewriter  in  the  volume  with  t on  it,  etc.  Note  any  use  of 
cross  references  and  explain  them  briefly  to  the  children. 

After  this  lesson  the  teacher  should  encourage  independent  use  of  avail 
able  reference  materials  to  locate  information  pertinent  to  interests  oi 
curiosities  aroused  by  this  unit.  She  might  also  assign  given  topics  to  indi- 
viduals or  committees  to  be  investigated. 

Think-and-Bo  Book  . . .Use  pages  16  and  17. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Preparing  reports  . . . Boys  and  girls  who  are  reading  widely  about 
life  and  achievements  in  some  past  era  should  be  encouraged  to  report 
interesting  aspects  of  their  reading  to  their  classmates.  A boy,  for  example, 
who  in  his  wide  reading  has  encountered  a story  of  the  Englishman  George 
Stephenson  and  his  early  steam  locomotive  might  give  an  oral  report  of 
what  he  has  read;  or  he  might  write  a report,  supplement  it  with  original 
diagrams  or  sketches,  and  place  all  these  materials  in  a homemade  booklet 
entitled  “The  Story  of  an  Early  Locomotive.” 
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Cutting  silhouettes  . . . Call  children’s  attention  to  the  silhouette 
of  the  DeWitt  Clinton  on  page  78.  Then  give  children  a chance  to  try 
cutting  silhouettes  of  this  train  or  of  a clipper  ship.  When  boys  and  girls 
appreciate  the  difficulty  of  cutting  freehand  silhouettes,  let  them  get  sil- 
houettes of  each  other  by  tracing  around  shadows  thrown  sharply  on  a piece 
of  paper. 

i ◄ PACES  79-89  ► 

I ; • 

Gan't  a Maclmm  2>a  9t? 

Robert  McCormick  was  a good  farmer  and  a first-rate  machinist,  but 
his  plans  for  a mechanical  reaper  did  not  succeed.  Fortunately  for  him 
it  was  no  stranger,  but  his  son  Cyrus,  who  took  his  ideas  and  went  on 
with  them.  Both  men  tasted  humiliation  and  bitter  disappointment, 
but  the  father’s  sense  of  failure  turned  to  pride  and  triumph  when 
! Cyrus’  reaper  finally  worked. 

This  story  illustrates  for  children  how  frequently  invention  means 
struggle,  disappointment,  and  heartbreak  for  the  inventor;  and  how 
, sometimes  one  man  fails  with  an  idea  that  another  person  carries 
! through  to  successful  completion.  The  story  also  marks  the  beginning 
I of  a new  era  in  American  farming — an  era  in  which  machinery  played 
i a vital  role  in  changing  farm  life  by  relieving  the  farmer  of  some  of  his 
backbreaking  drudgery,  and  in  producing  more  food  for  the  world. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

j Approach  the  story  by  recalling  the  type  of  progress  described  in  the  two 
I preceding  selections  in  the  unit,  i.e.,  progress  in  transportation.  Then 
explain  that  the  story  "Can’t  a Machine  Do  It?”  takes  place  at  about  the 
same  time  as  the  trial  run  of  the  DeWitt  Clinton  and  describes  an  important 
! step  in  progress— -the  development  of  a useful  farm  machine.  Have  the 
; pupils  mention  types  of  farm  machinery  with  which  they  are  familiar, 

! describe  briefly  the  kinds  of  work  done  by  these  machines,  and  speculate 
I upon  which  of  the  machines  is  the  one  credited  with  opening  up  a new  era 
' of  progress  in  farming. 
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If  pupils  do  not  mention  the  reaper,  tell  them  that  this  story  is  about 
its  invention.  Explain  that  until  the  coming  of  the  reaper  there  was  little 
modern  equipment  on  any  of  the  farms  in  our  own  or  other  countries.  Then 
suggest  that  children  read  the  story  to  learn  how  two  Americans,  a father 
and  son,  invented  the  first  reaper  and  thus  made  farm  work  easier  and  more 
efficient.  Tell  pupils  to  notice  as  they  read  the  many  difficulties  that  the  two 
inventors  encountered. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  silent  reading  of  the  story  discuss  with  pupils  Robert  McCormick’s 
early  experiments  with  a reaper,  the  reasons  why  he  was  so  anxious  to  per- 
fect it,  the  situation  that  led  him  to  abandon  work  on  the  reaper,  and  the 
reasons  why  Cyrus  was  so  determined  to  continue  work  with  it.  Encourage 
explanation  of  what  Cyrus  had  in  mind  when  he  was  thinking  of  “those 
centuries  of  drudgery.”  Then  have  children  trace  in  some  detail  the  steps 
Cyrus  took  in  improving  the  reaper.  In  doing  this  they  may  frequently  cite 
passages  or  read  aloud  pertinent  paragraphs  from  pages  84  and  85.  Ask, 
“What  did  Cyrus  learn  when  he  demonstrated  his  reaper  for  his  family? 
Why  was  he  discouraged  at  first  at  the  demonstration  of  it  near  Lexington? 
What  changed  his  attitude  before  he  left  Lexington?” 

Lead  pupils  to  sense  some  of  the  difficulties  faced  by  inventors  by  having 
them  cite  specific  instances  of  discouragement  that  Robert  and  Cyrus 
McCormick  experienced.  Ask  them  to  explain  the  neighbors’  attitude 
toward  Robert  McCormick’s  failure  to  build  a successful  reaper;  e.g., 
“Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  honest  toil  with  the  hands.”  Also  have 
them  interpret  some  of  the  onlookers’  remarks  about  Cyrus’  reaper  such  as 
“It’s  all  a humbug,”  “ . . . give  me  the  old  cradle,”  and  “A  right  smart 
curious  sort  of  thing  . . . but  I don’t  think  it  will  ever  come  to  much.” 
Ask,  “What  statements  in  the  story  told  you  that  men  other  than  the 
McCormicks  had  been  trying  to  make  a reaper  but  had  failed?”  Point  out 
that  often  a successful  invention  is  a result  of  the  work  and  ideas  of  many 
men  and  that  one  man  sometimes  succeeds  where  others  before  him  have 
failed. 

In  concluding  the  discussion  stress  the  significance  of  the  reaper.  Have 
pupils  recall  the  professor’s  prophetic  remark  at  the  close  of  the  Lexington 
exhibit  and  Cyrus’  reflection  about  his  reaper  as  he  drove  home  after  the 
demonstration. 
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EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 


Extending  and  strengthening  word  meanings  . . . The  fol- 
lowing procedures  are  helpful  in  extending  meanings  of  words  and  in  pro- 
moting the  use  of  context  to  determine  meanings.  Mimeograph  copies  of 
the  following  groups  of  sentences  or  write  them  on  the  blackboard: 


1 . They  scaled  the  wall  by  ladders. 

2.  The  Esh  was  covered  with  shiny  scales. 

3.  The  butcher  put  the  meat  on  the  scales. 

4.  Jim  practiced  his  scales  on  the  piano. 

B. 

1 . The  scales  of  a lizard  help  protect  it  from  danger 

2.  The  boys  and  girls  sang  scales. 

3.  “I  weigh  myself  on  the  scales  every  day,”  Jane  said. 

4.  It  was  difficult  to  scale  the  high  cliff 

II 

A. 

1.  The  sun  gives  light  to  the  earth. 

2.  At  tea  time  she  began  to  light  the  candles. 

3.  The  artist  mixed  a light  blue  paint. 

B. 

1.  To  light  the  Ere  the  boys  used  only  two  matches 

2.  Her  hair  is  light  brown 

3.  The  light  from  the  lamp  came  over  his  left  shoulder. 

The  first  part  of  the  exercise  should  be  done  under  guidance.  Have  the 
children  note  the  word  scale  in  each  sentence  in  Group  A and  tell  what 
they  think  the  word  means  in  each.  Then  ask  them  to  read  the  first  sen- 
tence in  Group  B and  decide  which  sentence  in  Group  A comes  nearest  to 
using  the  word  scale  in  the  same  sense.  When  children  decide  upon  the 
second  sentence,  place  the  number  2 in  the  blank  after  the  sentence.  Con- 
tinue with  the  remaining  sentences  in  Group  B. 

Then  ask  children  to  continue  independently  with  Part  II  of  the  exercise. 
After  children  have  indicated  their  responses,  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  give  reasons  for  theie  choices  and  to  listen  to  those  given  by  their  class- 
mates. This  exercise  should  be  fully  discussed  in  class,  and  emphasis  should 
be  placed  upon  giving  valid  reasons  rather  than  upon  the  rightness  or 
wrongness  of  answers. 
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Structural  and  phonetic  analysis  . . . The  developmental  pro- 
gram in  phonetic  analysis  in  the  preceding  Guidebooks  for  the  Basic 
Readers  presented  these  general  principles  for  the  syllabication  of  words: 

If  two  consonants  come  between  two  vowels  in  a word , the  Erst  syllable 
usually  ends  with  the  Erst  of  the  two  consonants;  e.g.,  let  ter,  ex  cept. 

If  there  is  one  consonant  between  two  vowels,  the  Erst  syllable  usually 
ends  just  before  the  consonant;  e.g.,  ba  con,  pa  per. 

If  a word  ends  in  le  and  a consonant  precedes  the  l,  this  consonant  usually 
begins  the  last  syllable;  e.g.,  turn  ble,  ma  pie. 

The  procedure  suggested  below  should  enable  the  teacher  to  observe 
(1)  pupils’  understanding  of  the  principles  of  syllabication,  (2)  their 
ability  to  apply  these  principles  in  attacking  independently  words  of  more 
than  one  syllable,  and  (3)  their  ability  to  apply  to  syllables  the  general 
principles  governing  vowel  sounds.  The  teacher’s  observations  should  be 
recorded  on  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart  under  Word  Perception. 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  words  compete,  beetle,  label,  waver,  agent, 
jumble,  twitter,  babble,  and  bedlam.  Ask  children  to  look  at  the  first  word 
compete  and  tell  where  they  think  the  first  syllable  ends  and  why.  Then 
mark  the  accented  syllable  (compete')  and  ask  children  to  tell  whether 
they  think  the  vowel  sound  in  this  syllable  is  long  or  short.  When  children 
decide  that  the  sound  is  long,  discuss  the  general  principle  that  governs  the 
vowel  sound  in  the  last  syllable  of  this  word.  For  a list  of  the  vowel  princi- 
ples see  page  123  of  this  Guidebook.  Show  children  the  phonetic  spelling 
of  the  word  compete  (kompet').  Lead  them  to  see  that  the  vowel  prin- 
ciples apply  mainly  to  accented  syllables  and  that  vowels  in  unaccented 
syllables  are  often  soft  and  slurred.  Continue  this  procedure  with  the  other 
words.  For  the  convenience  of  the  teacher  the  words  with  their  syllabic 
divisions,  accent  marks,  and  phonetic  spellings  are  given  below: 

bee  tie  (be'  tol)  wa  ver  (wa'  vor)  jum  ble  (jum'  bol)  bab  ble  (bab'  ol) 
la  bel  (la'  bol)  a gent  (a  jont)  twit  ter  (twit'  or)  bed  lam  (bed'  hm) 

Then  write  the  words  alder,  barter,  recall,  parson,  and  awful  on  the 
blackboard.  Ask  children  to  look  at  the  first  word  alder  and  tell  where  they 
think  the  first  syllable  ends  and  why.  Mark  the  accented  syllable  and  ask 
children  whether  they  think  the  vowel  sound  in  this  syllable  is  long,  short,  or 
neither.  When  children  decide  that  the  vowel  sound  is  neither  long  nor 
short,  discuss  the  general  vowel  principle  that  governs  the  vowel  sound  in 
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the  accented  syllable  of  this  word.  Then  show  the  children  the  phonetic 
spelling  of  alder  (61'  dar) . Follow  this  procedure  with  the  other  words,  for 
which  syllabic  divisions,  accent  marks,  and  phonetic  spellings  are  given 
below: 

bar  ter  (bar'  tor)  par  son  (par'  son) 

recall  (rikol')  aw  ful  (o' hi) 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  18,  19,  and  20.  Page  19  will 
arouse  children’s  interests  in  such  inventions  as  the  submarine  and  the 
steam  fire  engine.  The  teacher  should  use  these  interests  as  motives  for 
leading  pupils  to  use  the  encyclopedia. 

After  pupils  have  used  page  20,  record  on  the  Survey  Chart  under  I,  Int., 
A-7  weaknesses  evidenced  by  children  in  applying  vowel  principles. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Extending  information  ...  If  farm-implement  stores  are  accessible, 
pupils  might  be  interested  in  visiting  them  to  see  modern  farm  machinery 
on  display.  Leaflets  and  pictures  which  show  the  stages  in  the  development 
of  the  reaper  might  be  secured  by  writing  to  farm-machinery  companies. 

i PAGES  9 0 - t 0 0 ► 

With  the  County  Fair  in  session  no  one  paid  much  attention  to  that 
newfangled  contraption,  the  telephone,  which  some  of  the  men  were 
talking  about.  The  real  center  of  interest  was  the  fair.  Like  most  of  the 
others  Nan  Marshall  was  totally  uninterested  in  the  telephone  until  she 
discovered  that  her  precious  quilt  had  been  left  at  home.  Nan  had  put 
thousands  of  tiny  stitches  in  that  quilt  and  had  hoped  it  would  win  a 
prize  at  the  needlework  booth.  If  only  she  could  get  a message  to  her 
brother  Jimmie,  who  was  on  his  way  home!  He  could  bring  the  quilt 
back  with  him.  Then  someone  suggested  using  the  newfangled  machine 
to  get  a message  through  to  Jimmie.  And  sure  enough,  despite  an  elec- 
trical storm,  Jimmie  was  reached,  the  quilt  was  produced,  and  Nan  was 
eventually  awarded  a blue  ribbon.  Right  then  and  there  she  decided 
that  she,  for  one,  liked  newfangled  notions. 
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PREPARING  FOR  READING 


Ask  pupils  to  tell  what  they  think  is  meant  by  the  title  “Newfangled 
Notions.”  Then  encourage  children  to  mention  ideas  or  inventions  that 
people  at  one  time  or  another  have  regarded  as  newfangled.  Emphasize  in 
the  discussion  how  quickly  crude  inventions  become  perfected  and  how 
quickly  people  become  adapted  to  things  that  they  have  at  first  ridiculed 
or  questioned. 

Explain  that  the  story  “Newfangled  Notions”  is  a humorous  account 
of  an  adventure  with  an  early  telephone  back  in  the  1890's.  Tell  pupils  to 
read  it  to  learn  how  this  telephone  helped  a little  girl  win  a prize  at  a 
county  fair.  Suggest  that  as  they  read  they  look  for  information  about 
early  telephones  and  people’s  attitudes  toward  them. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Initiate  discussion  after  the  silent  reading  of  the  story  by  having  pupils 
describe  Nan’s  sad  predicament  at  the  County  Fair  and  the  way  in  which 
the  telephone  helped  her.  To  lead  pupils  to  visualize  exactly  how  the 
telephone  message  reached  Jimmie,  ask  a volunteer  to  sketch  on  the  black- 
board the  fairground,  the  three-mile  telephone  line  from  the  fairground  to 
the  Town  Hall,  and  the  Marshall  home  beyond  the  Town  Hall.  Study  of 
this  sketch  will  readily  clarify  how  Jimmie  was  reached.  In  discussing  the 
telephone  conversation  emphasize  the  difficulty  Jimmie  and  Mr.  Dana  had 
in  making  themselves  heard.  Ask,  “Why  might  Jimmie  be  called  a good 
detective?  What  examples  can  you  cite  to  show  how  well  he  used  his  head?” 

Encourage  pupils  to  mention  or  reread  parts  of  the  story  that  indicated 
the  women’s  skeptical  attitude  toward  the  telephone  and  the  men’s  interest 
in  it.  Then  ask  them  to  describe  this  telephone  and  to  compare  it  with  the 
telephones  of  today. 

To  stimulate  increased  attention  to  and  enjoyment  of  the  excellent  pic- 
tures accompanying  this  story,  ask  such  questions  as  “How  can  you  tell 
by  the  pictures  that  this  story  took  place  about  fifty  years  ago?  What  do  you 
like  about  these  pictures?  What  information  do  they  give  you  about  cus- 
toms and  clothing  styles  of  the  1890’s?” 

Ask  children  to  mention  some  of  the  things  that  made  this  story  a humor- 
ous one;  e.g.,  the  lively,  old-fashioned  pictures;  the  descriptions  of  the 
crude  telephone;  the  telephone  conversation  in  which  both  parties  shouted 
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loudly  into  the  tubes.  Then  ask,  '‘Do  you  think  this  story  would  have 
seemed  humorous  to  a boy  or  girl  in  the  1890’s?  Why,  or  why  not?” 

Extend  interpretation  of  the  story  by  having  pupils  mention  ways  in 
which  telephones  have  affected  our  lives;  for  example,  making  it  easier  for 
us  to  transact  business,  to  keep  in  touch  with  our  family  and  friends,  and 
to  get  news  quickly. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Improving  oral  interpretation  . . . The  story  “Newfangled  No- 
[ tions”  is  well  suited  for  oral  reading,  and  children  should  be  aided  in  read- 
I ing  it  aloud  effectively.  As  preparation  for  oral  reading,  ask  children  to 
skim  the  story  quickly  to  note  some  of  the  interesting  clues  given  about  the 
ways  in  which  people  in  the  story  spoke  and  felt;  e.g.,  “Mrs.  Marshall  sighed 
I hopelessly,”  “panted  Mrs.  Dana,”  “shouted  Mr.  Dana,”  “he  bellowed,” 
“gasped  Nan  with  breathless  delight,”  and  “implored  Mr.  Dana.”  Record 
these  phrases  on  the  blackboard  and  then  let  children  discuss  them  and 
1 illustrate  the  type  of  expression  they  seem  to  call  for. 

After  this  preliminary  discussion  select  a group  of  pupils  to  read  the 
story  aloud.  A better  audience  situation  will  be  obtained  if  the  others  in  the 
class  put  aside  their  books  and  listen  to  the  various  individuals  who  are 
| selected  to  do  the  reading.  An  informal  discussion  might  follow  the  oral 
reading,  and  in  this  discussion  the  teacher  should  focus  attention  on  some 
of  the  qualities  that  made  the  oral  reading  enjoyable  to  the  audience. 

Structural  and  phonetic  analysis  . . . The  procedure  suggested 
; below  is  designed  to  strengthen  children’s  understanding  of  the  effect  of 
I syllabic  division  on  vowel  sounds  in  words. 

Write  the  sentence  “The  old  house  was  vacant ,”  dividing  the  word 
vacant  into  syllables  and  inserting  the  accent  mark  (va' cant).  Have 
i children  tell  what  sound  they  think  the  vowel  in  the  accented  syllable  has 
in  this  word  and  why. 

Next  write  the  sentence  “The  young  man  liked  to  travel ,”  dividing  the 
I word  travel  into  syllables  and  marking  the  accented  syllable  (trav'el). 

I Have  children  tell  what  sound  the  vowel  in  the  accented  syllable  in  this 

1 word  has  and  why.  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  word  travel  a 
i single  vowel  is  followed  by  a single  consonant  but  that  the  syllable  ends 
after  the  single  consonant. 
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In  like  manner  have  children  look  at  each  pair  of  words  below,  telling 
what  sound  the  vowel  in  the  accented  syllable  in  each  word  has  and  why. 
Then  help  them  generalize  that  the  sound  of  the  vowel  is  affected  by  its 
position  in  the  syllable. 

bro'  ken— mod'  el  fe'  vei—cied'  it 

si'  lent — tim'  id  na'  tion—iap'  id 

Have  the  children  note  that  not  all  the  words  in  the  list  above  divide 
into  syllables  in  the  same  way.  For  example,  in  the  words  broken  and 
silent  the  syllables  break  before  the  single  consonant  while  in  the  words 
model  and  timid  the  syllables  break  after  the  single  consonant.  Remind 
pupils  that,  in  words  in  which  there  is  a single  consonant  between  two 
vowels,  the  syllable  usually  ends  just  before  the  consonant.  Thus  in  attack- 
ing a new  word  of  this  type  they  might  first  try  dividing  the  word  before 
the  single  consonant.  If  the  resulting  word  does  not  sound  like  a word 
they  know,  they  might  try  dividing  it  after  the  consonant.  Illustrate  this 
procedure  with  the  word  model.  To  give  children  practice  in  attacking 
words  independently  in  this  way,  write  the  following  sentences  on  the  black- 
board, underlining  the  words  printed  in  boldface.  Ask  pupils  to  pronounce 
the  underlined  words  and  to  explain  how  they  arrived  at  the  pronunciations. 

A man  who  hoards  money  is  called  a miser. 

“ Give  me  some  potatoes  and  gravy,”  the  little  girl  said. 

He  got  a sliver  in  his  finger. 

The  two  boys  were  bitter  rivals. 

“ Keep  off!  This  is  my  property”  he  cried. 

The  tragic  mistake  cost  the  lives  of  many  soldiers. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  21  and  22. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Creative  artistic  expression  . . . Pupils  who  are  interested  in 
drawing  or  painting  might  prepare  for  the  classroom  a series  of  pictures  or  a 
mural  depicting  trials  of  new  inventions.  They  might  show  the  trial  run  of 
the  DeWitt  Clinton;  the  first  trip  of  the  Clermont,  Robert  Fulton’s  steam- 
boat; or  the  Lexington  exhibition  of  Cyrus  McCormick’s  reaper. 

Beading  independently  . . . The  teacher  may  suggest  that  pupils 
ask  at  the  public  library  for  the  book  Father's  Big  Improvements  by  Caro- 
line D.  Emerson,  from  which  the  story  “Newfangled  Notions”  was  taken. 
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*7 he  cM-o^AeleM.  Cavuaipe 

Mr.  Randall  and  his  boarder,  Mr.  Haynes,  differed  on  the  subject  of 
“Progress.”  They  agreed  that  the  march  of  inventions  had  been  won- 
derful, but  Mr.  Randall  thought  the  end  of  mechanical  progress  had 
been  reached,  whereas  Mr.  Haynes  expected  more  inventions  to  follow. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Haynes  was  at  that  very  time  working  on  a horseless  buggy 
in  the  Randall  kitchen,  and  young  Terry  Randall  was  a most  interested 
|spectator.  Terry  could  hardly  wait  until  the  trial  of  this  new  machine, 
(and  at  last  the  momentous  day  arrived.  The  motor  was  hung  in  the 
[iframe  beneath  the  buggy,  the  gears  and  levers  were  put  in  place,  and  a 
horse  was  engaged  to  pull  the  buggy  to  the  outskirts  of  town  for  the 
trial.  At  the  edge  of  town  the  little  buggy  coughed,  quivered,  and 
started,  and  off  in  a column  of  dust  went  at  full  speed,  a buggy-mobile! 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

!Use  the  title  and  the  pictures  on  pages  105,  109,  and  112  to  arouse  interest 
in  this  story.  Lead  pupils  to  infer  that  the  story  describes  one  of  the  early 
j automobiles,  an  outgrowth  of  the  horse-and-buggy  method  of  transporta- 
tion. If  pupils  have  seen  models  of  early  automobiles,  encourage  them  to 
describe  these  models.  Suggest  that  they  read  the  story  to  learn  how  one 
: of  these  early  horseless  carrriages  was  made  and  successfully  demonstrated. 


blackboard:  Terry  Randall,  Haynes , Apperson , Hollins.  Ask  pupils  to  pro- 
nounce these  words.  If  they  have  difficulties,  have  them  divide  the  words 
into  syllables  and  apply  vowel  principles.  Remind  pupils  to  use  the  glos- 
sary or  dictionary  to  find  meanings  of  difficult  words  that  they  encounter. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  the  silent  reading  lead  children  to  discuss  the  reasons  why  Mr.  Haynes 
was  anxious  to  perfect  a horseless  carriage,  the  evidence  that  he  was  not  the 
first  one  to  experiment  with  this  machine,  and  the  efforts  and  equipment  he 
employed  in  making  the  machine.  Call  attention  to  interesting  details  by 
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asking,  "'What  kind  of  motor  did  Mr.  Haynes  buy  for  his  machine?  What 
was  its  weight?”  Then  turn  pupils’  attention  to  the  exciting  events  on  that 
Fourth  of  July  when  the  machine  received  its  trial  run.  Encourage  com- 
ment on  the  encounter  with  Mr.  Hollins,  the  arguments  the  two  men  used 
to  justify  their  varying  positions,  and  the  final  solution  to  the  conflict.  Ask, 
“Do  you  think  Mr.  Hollins  was  being  unfair  in  refusing  to  let  the  trial  take 
place  in  the  city?  Why?”  Emphasize  in  the  ensuing  discussion  that  liberty 
is  not  easily  defined  and  that  liberty  for  one  person  may  mean  inconvenience 
or  even  a deprivation  of  liberty  to  others. 

Give  pupils  an  opportunity  to  describe  the  actual  tryout  as  vividly  as  they 
can,  stressing  such  humorous  aspects  as  the  noise  of  the  machine,  the  diffi- 
culty in  starting  it,  the  awe  of  the  crowd  at  the  picnic  grounds,  and  the 
“tremendous”  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  Ask  children  to  mention  the  vari- 
ous reactions  of  such  persons  as  Mrs.  Randall  and  Terry’s  teacher  to  the 
horseless  carriage  after  its  successful  trial.  Contrast  Mr.  Randall’s  early 
ideas  about  progress  with  his  attitude  at  the  close  of  the  story. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Comprehending  defined  meanings  . . . Sometimes,  when  chil- 
dren use  the  glossary  or  dictionary  to  find  the  meaning  of  a word,  they  will 
need  only  to  substitute  a given  word  or  phrase  for  the  unknown  word 
encountered  in  their  reading.  By  this  simple  procedure  they  will  then  be 
able  to  comprehend  the  total  meaning  of  the  passage  in  which  the  unknown 
word  appears.  To  promote  ability  in  this  type  of  comprehension,  write  the 
following  sentences  on  the  blackboard,  underlining  the  boldfaced  words: 

The  time  seemed  to  elapse  very  quickly. 

A divan  was  placed  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 

Mary  lived  in  a beautiful  hamlet  in  the  mountains. 

He  listened  to  the  cries  of  the  vendor. 

Read  the  first  sentence  aloud.  Then  ask  children  to  find  in  the  glossary 
the  meaning  of  the  word  elapse  and  substitute  it  in  the  sentence,  i.e.,  “The 
time  seemed  to  pass  very  quickly.”  Continue  with  the  other  sentences. 

Making  an  outline  ...  A summary  for  the  unit  “Early  Adventures 
in  Progress”  might  include  a discussion  of  evidences  of  progress  in  our  coun- 
try during  the  past  one  hundred  fifty  or  more  years  in  territorial  expansion, 
democratic  government,  transportation,  and  communication. 
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After  informal  discussion  of  progress  in  our  country  since  early  days,  lead 
children  to  see  that  an  outline  would  provide  an  excellent  summary  of 
points  made  during  the  discussion.  To  initiate  the  making  of  the  outline 
the  teacher  might  say,  “You  have  been  talking  about  progress  in  the  set- 
tling of  our  country;  so  we  might  make  that  the  first  main  topic  in  our  out- 
line.” She  should  then  write  this  main  topic  on  the  blackboard  and  ask 
pupils  to  suggest  appropriate  subtopics  to  place  under  it.  Each  suggestion 
should  be  scrutinized  by  the  children  to  be  sure  that  it  really  is  an  evidence 
of  progress  in  settling  our  country.  This  same  procedure  should  be  con- 
tinued with  other  main  topics,  such  as  Progress  in  making  our  government 
more  democratic , Progress  in  transportation , Progress  in  communication. 

The  final  outline  should  not  be  expected  to  be  complete  in  every  detail, 
but  it  should  be  an  accurate  overview  of  various  types  of  progress  in  our 
country.  The  outline  might  be  somewhat  similar  to  the  following  one: 

Evidences  of  Progress  in  the  United  States 

I.  Progress  in  settling  our  country 

A.  Settling  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 

B . Settling  of  the  Middle  W est 

C.  Settling  of  the  Far  West 

II.  Progress  in  making  our  government  more  democratic 

A.  Declaration  of  Independence 

B.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

C.  Changes  in  the  Constitution 

D.  Freedom  given  to  the  slaves 

E.  Privilege  of  voting  given  to  women 

III.  Progress  in  transportation 

A.  Stagecoach  and  covered  wagon 

B.  Clipper  ships 

C.  Steam  trains  and  boats 

D.  Automobiles 

E.  Airplanes 

IV.  Progress  in  communication 

A.  Mail  carried  by  riders  or  by  stagecoach 

B.  Mail  carried  by  Pony  Express 

C.  Telegraph 

D.  Cable 

E.  Mail  carried  by  train 

F.  Radio 

G.  Mail  carried  by  airplane 
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Think-and-Bo  Book  . . .Use  pages  23  and  24.  After  children  have 
used  page  24,  the  teacher  should  record  on  the  Survey  Chart  weaknesses 
evidenced  by  individuals  in  using  context  clues  to  derive  meanings  of  words. 

EXTENDING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Making  a map  . . . One  means  of  helping  children  visualize  the  prog- 
ress in  territorial  expansion  of  our  country  would  be  to  have  them  indicate 
on  blank  outline  maps  this  gradual  geographic  growth.  First  have  children 
recall  the  pictograph  suggested  on  pages  119-120  of  the  Guidebook.  The 
teacher  should  then  list  the  various  states  added  to  the  Union  during  these 
same  twenty-five  year  intervals.  (This  data  is  given  in  any  edition  of  The 
World  Almanac.)  Pupils  could  use  a different  colored  crayon  to  indicate 
on  the  map  the  states  added  during  each  twenty-five  year  period. 

Organizing  ideas  chronologically  . . . To  help  pupils  recall  and 
organize  significant  ideas  that  they  have  read  about  and  to  develop  a time 
sense,  see  if  they  can  give  the  approximate  dates  of  the  appearance  of  the 
clipper  ship,  the  early  steam  trains,  the  McCormick  reaper,  the  telephone, 
and  the  automobile.  These  events  and  dates  which  are  given  on  page  117  of 
this  Guidebook  should  be  listed  on  the  blackboard. 

Ask  children  to  recall  the  historic  events  that  they  read  about  in  Days 
and  Deeds  and  the  approximate  dates  of  each.  If  pupils  have  not  used 
Days  and  Deeds  or  if  they  connot  remember  these  events,  give  them  the 
following  information:  the  Gold  Rush  to  Colorado  in  1859,  the  Pony 
Express  in  1860,  and  the  transcontinental  railroad  in  1869.  Then  fit  these 
events  in  the  list  on  the  blackboard.  The  complete  list  should  be: 

1830 —  Clipper  ship  1860 — Pony  Express 

1831 —  Early  steam  train  1869 — Transcontinental  railroad 

1832—  McCormick  reaper  1880's  and  1890' s— Early  telephones 

1839— Gold  Rush  to  Colorado  1894— An  early  automobile 

Next  focus  attention  on  implications  of  the  events  listed  by  asking, 
“How  do  you  fihink  the  invention  of  the  reaper  affected  the  kinds  of  goods 
carried  by  clipper  ships?  How  long  was  it  between  the  trial  run  of  the 
DeWitt  Clinton  and  the  completion  of  the  first  transcontinental  railroad? 
Why  do  you  think  so  many  years  elapsed?  What  happenings  during  those 
years  made  a transcontinental  railroad  highly  desirable?” 
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Pages  141-162  of  this  Guidebook 
Unit  III  of  People  and  Progress  . . . 


Man-made  Wonders 


of  Today 
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/■  LL  IN  THE  DAY’S  WORK”  . . . might  be  the  subtitle  of  this 
group  of  stories  about  man-made  wonders  of  today.  These  stories 
feature  realistic  accounts  of  men  using  modern  mechanical  wonders 
skillfully  and  coolly — landing  a plane  in  heavy  seas  to  save  lives,  para- 
chute jumping  to  put  out  a forest  fire,  making  a quick  decision  to 
forestall  a railroad  wreck,  risking  their  lives  to  extinguish  a fire  in 
a chemical  factory.  In  every  story  an  invention  does  the  work,  but 
only  because  of  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  man  behind  the  machine. 

These  are  not  hero  stories  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word.  They 
are  stories  of  highly  trained  men  using  remarkable  inventions  with 
skill  and  authority,  saving  life  and  property  as  a matter  of  course. 
They  would  be  the  first  to  say,  “Oh,  well,  it  was  all  in  the  day’s  work.” 

The  five  stories  in  this  unit  capitalize  on  children’s  interest  in  the 
mechanical  world  and  furnish  leads  into  a broad  field  of  reading  about 
modern  wonders  and  their  influence  on  life  today. 
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INTRODUCING  THE  UNIT  THEME 


In  introducing  this  unit  the  teacher  should  make  full  use  of  the  excellent 
background  provided  by  the  preceding  unit.  She  might  ask  pupils  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  inventions  described  in 
“Early  Adventures  in  Progress”;  e.g.,  the  train  and  the  automobile  have  been 
modernized  and  streamlined,  the  reaper  has  been  succeeded  by  a machine 
that  can  both  reap  and  thresh  in  a single  operation,  the  telephone  can  now 
be  used  in  making  calls  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Pupils  might  also  be 
encouraged  to  mention  other  man-made  wonders  that  have  appeared  since 
the  days  of  the  early  telephone  and  the  horseless  carriage.  Lead  pupils 
to  explain  why  they  think  this  era  we  live  in  is  called  “The  Machine  Age.” 

To  emphasize  the  prominence  of  man-made  wonders  in  our  lives  and 
the  skill  required  to  operate  them,  ask  children  to  mention  some  modern 
wonders  that  they  or  their  parents  commonly  use  to  contribute  to  their 
convenience,  pleasure,  health,  or  safety.  Then  lead  pupils  to  note  that  it  is 
possible  to  use  some  machines  merely  by  the  simple  technique  of  pushing 
a lever  or  button  while  it  requires  training  and  skill  to  operate  others 
successfully.  Children  may  contrast  the  skills  needed  to  use  the  radio  or 
an  electric  light  with  those  needed  to  operate  a locomotive  or  an  airplane. 

In  this  discussion  stress  also  the  traits  of  character  required  for  successful 
use  of  modern  equipment.  Ask,  “What  qualities  must  a good  driver  have?” 
After  eliciting  such  characteristics  as  caution , courtesy,  and  alertness, 
encourage  pupils  to  mention  other  examples  in  which  the  successful  use  of 
a machine  requires  a quality,  such  as  patience,  exactness,  or  quick  thinking. 
Capitalize  on  children's  first-hand  experiences  with  machinery. 

Explain  that  the  unit  “Man-made  Wonders  of  Today”  centers  about  the 
importance  of  modern  inventions  in  our  lives,  and  about  the  skills  and  traits 
of  character  required  by  those  who  use  these  inventions  “all  in  the  day's 
work.”  Before  children  begin  reading  the  unit,  introduce  them  to  other 
available  reading  materials  related  to  the  unit  theme:  magazines,  such  as 
Popular  Mechanics,  Popular  Science,  Science  News  Letter,  or  Scientific 
American;  books,  such  as  March  of  the  Iron  Men  by  Roger  Burlingame, 
Machines  Over  Men  by  Raymond  Yates,  Dynamo  Farm  by  Adam  Allen, 
or  A Microphone  for  David  by  H.  L.  Goodwin.  Encourage  the  children  to 
bring  in  books  from  home  or  from  the  public  library  to  add  to  the  class- 
room collection  of  materials  about  modern  wonders. 
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i PACES  1 1 4-  1 1 9 ► 


Coaii  Quandt  ta  the  R.edcue 

Boys  and  girls  can  understand  Jim  Brewster’s  pride  in  being  a co-pilot 
of  a Coast  Guard  patrol  plane,  soaring  over  New  York’s  mighty  harbor 
on  a routine  flight.  A radio  message  to  find  two  boys  who  are  lost 
in  a catboat  turns  this  ordinary  patrol  flight  into  a rescue  mission. 

Choppy  waves,  three  feet  from  crest  to  crest,  make  the  rescue  a 
perilous  undertaking  requiring  great  skill.  The  pilot  achieves  the 
dangerous  landing,  and  Jim  from  the  hull  of  the  plane  gives  directions 
to  the  exhausted  boys,  effecting  the  rescue  calmly  and  efficiently. 
Nothing  to  talk  about — just  part  of  the  job  of  the  Coast  Guard  patrol ! 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

A mere  glimpse  of  the  title  “Coast  Guard  to  the  Rescue”  should  arouse 
interest  in  the  story  and  stimulate  discussion  about  the  work  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  In  this  initial  discussion  capitalize  on  any  first-hand  experiences 
children  may  have  had;  e.g.,  visiting  a Coast  Guard  station  or  talking  to 
friends  who  are  members  of  the  Coast  Guard.  Also  encourage  pupils  to 
cite  interesting  information  gained  from  reading  about  the  duties  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  Emphasize  that  the  saving  of  life  and  property  at  sea  is  one 
of  the  important  responsibilities  of  the  members  of  this  organization. 

Lead  children  to  infer  from  the  picture  at  the  top  of  page  114  that  the 
story  describes  a rescue  by  air.  Explain  that  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  shows  the  world’s  busiest  harbor,  and  ask  children  if  they  know 
in  which  city  it  is  located.  Mention  that  the  Coast  Guard  plane  was 
patrolling  this  harbor  when  the  need  arose  for  a rescue  at  sea.  Suggest 
that  pupils  read  the  story  to  learn  of  the  skill  and  courage  shown  by  the 
men  of  this  plane  in  using  modern  equipment  to  make  a thrilling  rescue. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  silent  reading  of  the  story  focus  attention  on  the  versatility  of  the 
Coast  Guard  crew  by  asking,  “What  different  kinds  of  skills  did  the  coast- 
guardsmen  use  in  saving  the  lives  of  the  two  boys?”  Pupils  should  mention 
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the  skills  displayed  in  landing  the  plane  on  the  rough  sea,  in  tossing  the  life 
preserver  accurately,  in  giving  needed  first  aid,  and  in  sending  and  receiving 
messages  by  radio.  Then  ask,  “Why  was  a rescue  by  air  the  only  workable 
way  to  save  the  boys?  Which  incident  required  the  most  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  pilot?  What  makes  you  think  that  these  coastguardsmen  were  used 
to  difficult,  dangerous  tasks?  What  traits  of  character  do  you  think  mem- 
bers of  the  Coast  Guard  need  in  carrying  out  their  work?” 

If  a large  map  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  East  Coast  is  available, 
encourage  children  to  locate  the  places  mentioned  in  the  story;  e.g.,  New 
York  harbor,  Hudson  River,  and  Long  Island. 

Check  on  children’s  use  of  the  glossary  and  dictionary  by  asking  ques- 
tions based  on  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  starboard, 
cargoes,  shuttling,  and  barges;  e.g.,  “What  does  the  sentence  'They  loaded 
cargoes  on  barges’  mean?”  Also  give  pupils  a chance  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  such  airplane  terminology  as  “a  skeleton  crew”  (page  115),  “With  the 
stick  hard  back  and  the  flaps  down”  and  “worked  the  throttles”  (page  117) . 

Broaden  the  implications  of  this  story  by  asking  pupils  to  suggest  other 
situations  in  which  modern  discoveries  and  inventions  are  used  to  save  lives. 
Children  might  mention  the  use  of  pulmotors  in  water  accidents,  oxygen 
tents  in  some  cases  of  illness,  sulfa  drugs  for  various  medical  purposes. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Recognizing  descriptive  language  ...  To  help  pupils  note  and 
appreciate  especially  interesting  or  apt  descriptive  expressions,  have  them 
skim  the  story  for  examples  of  word  pictures.  List  these  expressions  on  the 
blackboard  as  they  are  mentioned.  The  list  may  include  such  examples  as 
“droning  aloft”  and  “toylike  tugboats  chugging  importantly”  (page  114), 
“weaving  in  and  out  in  a complex  traffic  pattern”  (page  115). 

Comprehending  defined  meanings  ...  To  give  pupils  experi- 
ence in  comprehending  defined  meanings  in  the  light  of  sentence  context, 
write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard  underlining  the  words 
printed  in  boldface: 

She  was  an  impetuous  person. 

Dan  liked  poached  eggs. 

Because  the  leader  was  bumptious , he  was  very  unpopular. 

“ Eureka  ” the  inventor  cried  as  he  raced  down  the  steps. 

They  worked  in  the  office  of  forest  conservation. 
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Read  the  first  sentence  aloud.  Then  ask  children  to  find  in  the  glossary 
the  appropriate  meaning  of  the  word  impetuous , i.e.,  “acting  hastily  or 
' rashly/'  Lead  them  to  see  that  if  this  phrase  were  substituted  for  the  word 
impetuous,  the  resulting  sentence  would  be  awkward  and  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Ask,  “How  could  you  reword  the  sentence  so  that  the  meaning  of 
impetuous  is  clear?"  Pupils  may  say,  “She  was  a person  who  acted  rashly." 

In  a similar  manner  have  children  look  in  the  glossary  for  the  meaning 
of  each  of  the  underlined  words  in  the  other  sentences  given.  Then  have 
pupils  paraphrase  each  sentence  so  that  the  word  meaning  is  clear. 

Structural  analysis  . . .To  help  children  learn  to  scrutinize  words 
carefully  and  study  their  structure,  write  the  words  surfboat,  cordially , and 
contact  on  the  blackboard.  Have  children  note  that  surfboat  is  a com- 
pound word  made  up  of  two  words  and  that  cordially  has  a familiar  root 
cordial  in  it.  Have  them  look  carefully  at  the  word  contact  and  determine 
whether  it  is  a compound  word  or  whether  it  has  a root  word  in  it.  Explain 
that  in  attacking  independently  a word  such  as  contact  it  is  first  necessary 
to  divide  the  word  into  syllables,  i.e.,  con  tact. 

Place  on  the  blackboard  the  following  words.  Have  children  scrutinize 
them  carefully,  and  then  tell  how  the  words  might  be  broken  into  parts  as 
an  aid  in  recognizing  or  pronouncing  them. 

hencoop  carnival  hospital  shantyboat 

continually  gingerbread  strictness  compartment 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  page  25. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Making  picture  collections  . . . Children  who  like  to  collect  pic- 
tures or  to  make  original  sketches  may  be  interested  in  finding  or  drawing 
pictures  of  modern  wonders.  They  might  also  collect  pictures  or  make 
sketches  of  models  of  airplanes  and  automobiles  envisioned  for  the  future. 

Beading  independently  . . . Boys  and  girls  should  be  encouraged  to 
engage  in  independent  reading  about  modern  discoveries  and  inventions. 
The  teacher  should  see  that  individuals  are  guided  to  books  that  are  in 
keeping  with  their  interests  and  with  their  reading  ability.  A committee 
might  be  appointed  to  assemble  interesting  books  about  modern  inventions. 
The  bibliographies,  pages  456-457  of  People  and  Progress  and  pages  249- 
259  of  this  Guidebook,  will  be  helpful  in  locating  materials  of  this  kind. 
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◄ PACES  1 20-1  24  ► 


Smoke,  flumpesi 


Before  the  fire  guard  has  finished  his  radio  warning  “Smoke  on  Bill' 
Goat  Mountain!”  the  pilot  is  warming  up  the  motor  of  his  plane,  anc 
Rex  is  hustling  into  his  smoke  jumper’s  suit.  A few  moments  late 
Rex  is  calculating  exactly  when  and  where  to  jump.  Then  he  para 
chutes  down  to  meet  the  fire,  extricates  himself  from  the  top  of  ; 
tall  mountain  pine,  and  seizes  an  axe  and  spade  to  begin  the  rea 
business  of  fire  fighting!  “Out  in  less  than  three  hours,”  the  lookou 
soon  observes  with  satisfaction.  “Talk  about  modern  miracles!”  Re> 
is  satisfied,  too.  He  has  worked  hard  and  he  is  tired,  but  through  his 
efforts  a forest  has  been  saved. 


PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Stimulate  interest  in  the  story  “Smoke  Jumper”  by  initiating  a discussion  o: 
forest  rangers  and  the  work  they  do  in  protecting  the  vast  timberlands  of 
this  country.  Encourage  children  to  discuss  briefly  methods  of  fire  fighting 
used  by  forest  rangers.  Then  say,  “In  the  story  you  are  going  to  read  toda^ 
you  will  learn  about  a modern  way  of  reaching  and  fighting  forest  fires 
This  method  has  already  saved  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  timberland. 
As  you  read,  notice  the  inventions  that  help  save  our  forests  today.  Notice 
also  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  men  who  use  these  modern  wonders.” 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  silent  reading  of  the  story  ask  pupils  to  trace  Rex’s  actions  from  the 
time  he  heard  the  radio  report  until  he  put  the  fire  out.  To  check  com- 
prehension further  ask  pupils  to  recall  interesting  information  about  the 
smoke  jumper’s  suit,  the  reason  for  dropping  the  test  ’chute,  the  modern 
wonders  that  helped  Rex  extinguish  the  fire,  and  the  advantages  in  using 
a plane  and  smoke  jumper  instead  of  a ground  crew  to  fight  the  fire. 

Discuss  with  boys  and  girls  the  meaning  of  such  phrases  as  “small  burlap 
test  ’chute,”  “equipped  with  climbing  spikes,”  “mask  of  heavy  steel  wire 
mesh,”  “estimating  the  wind  drift,”  and  “made  his  correction  for  wind  and 
location.”  From  their  general  information  about  aviation  children  may  be 
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asked  to  explain  the  importance  of  estimating  the  wind  drift  and  making 
corrections  for  wind  and  location.  Then  focus  attention  on  the  training, 
skill,  and  traits  of  character  needed  by  a smoke  jumper  by  asking,  “What 
kind  of  training  do  you  think  Rex  had  had  to  become  a smoke  jumper? 
What  qualities  of  character  would  a smoke  jumper  need  in  doing  his  work?” 

. Conclude  the  discussion  by  calling  children’s  attention  to  the  sentence 
c “Talk  about  modern  miracles!”  Ask  them  what  they  think  the  fire  guard 
imeant  by  this  remark  and  why  it  was  an  especially  appropriate  way  to 
[describe  what  had  happened. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Using  reference  materials  . . . Have  children  mention  interesting 
ideas  encountered  in  the  story  about  which  they  would  like  more  informa- 
tion. List  their  suggestions,  for  example: 

When  and  where  was  the  Erst  successful  parachute  jump  made ? 
jWhat  training  do  forest  rangers  receive  in  this  country? 

How  do  parachutes  work? 

: jJn  what  ways  are  huge  Eres  in  forests  discovered  and  put  out? 

SHave  pupils  discuss  the  sources  to  which  they  might  turn  for  information 
about  each  of  the  topics  listed  on  the  blackboard.  They  might  mention  the 
encyclopedia,  science  and  social-studies  books,  pamphlets  from  the  govern- 
Iment,  etc.  Also  lead  children  to  discuss  methods  of  locating  books  or  maga- 
zines that  might  prove  useful;  e.g.,  asking  the  school  or  public  librarian  for 
|help,  consulting  various  guides  to  children’s  books,  using  book  titles  as  clues 
ito  content,  and  looking  at  the  table  of  contents  and  the  index  in  books. 

I Encourage  boys  and  girls  to  use  available  reference  materials  to  gain 
information  about  the  topics  they  have  listed,  and  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity later  to  reporpto  the  class  interesting  information  that  they  find. 

Phonetic  analysis  . . . The  following  procedures  will  strengthen 
children’s  awareness  of  the  fact  that  more  than  one  consonant  letter  may  be 
!used  to  represent  a given  consonant  sound.  The  test  of  pupils’  mastery 
| of  ideas  developed  in  this  lesson  will  be  their  ability  to  interpret  success- 
fully common  phonetic  spellings  of  words. 

Place  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard:  form , fox , phone , photo- 
graph. Ask  pupils  with  which  sound  each  word  begins  and  lead  them  to  see 
1 that  the  sound  of  f may  be  represented  by  the  letters  ph. 
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Next  write  the  words  cent , seem,  cellar,  six,  certain.  Ask  pupils  to  identif 
the  sound  with  which  each  word  begins  and  to  notice  that  the  letter  c ma 
have  the  sound  of  s.  Similarly  write  the  words  car,  kitten,  coat,  kite,  cuf 
board.  Ask  children  to  tell  the  sound  with  which  each  word  begins.  Lea 
them  to  see  that  the  letter  c may  at  times  have  the  sound  of  k. 

Then  write  the  words  pick,  back,  sick,  kettle,  and  king  and  have  pupi' 
note  that  in  the  consonant  combination  ck  the  c is  silent. 

Continue  by  writing  the  words  when,  where,  why,  and  what  and  havin 
the  children  pronounce  them.  Explain  that  the  sound  of  the  consonar 
blend  wh  is  represented  in  a phonetic  spelling  by  the  letters  hw.  The  wor 
when  is  respelled  hwen. 

Similarly  write  the  words  wrong,  write,  wrap,  and  wring  on  the  blacl 
board  and  ask  children  to  pronounce  them.  Lead  pupils  to  see  that  in  thes 
words  the  w is  silent. 

Finally,  write  the  following  exercise  on  the  blackboard.  Ask  pupils  t 
pronounce  each  word  and  to  indicate  which  of  the  phonetic  spellings  show 
its  correct  pronunciation. 

center  (ken'  tor,  or  sen'  tor)  count  (sount,  or  kount) 

phrase  (fraz,  or  praz)  wheel  (wel  or  hwel) 

pack  (pak,  or  pach)  wreck  ( wrek,  or  rek) 

Tkfnk-amd-II©  Book  . „ . Use  pages  26  and  27.  Page  26  may  mot 
vate  use  of  reference  materials  to  learn  more  about  forest  conservatior 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Making  comparisons  and  contrasts  . . . Some  children  may  er 
joy  telling  or  writing  the  story  of  a forest-fire  incident  as  it  might  hav 
occurred  one  hundred  years  ago.  In  preparing  for  this  activity  lead  pupils  t 
realize  that  radios,  airplanes,  and  parachutes  have  all  come  into  commo 
use  since  that  time. 

Extending  concepts  . . .To  give  children  a sense  of  the  on-goin^ 
ness  of  mechanical  achievement,  recall  the  discussion  at  the  opening  of  th 
unit  about  how  inventions  of  earlier  days  have  since  been  perfected.  The 
ask,  "What  other  improvements  can  you  think  of  that  have  been  mad 
recently  or  have  been  suggested  for  future  use?”  This  question  should  star 
a lively  discussion  of  more  or  less  recent  improvements  in  mechanical  dr 
vices,  such  as  the  dial  system  in  telephones,  Diesel  engines,  two-way  portabl 
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1 adios,  helicopters,  adding  machines,  detection  devices,  such  as  radar,  etc. 
13  dechanically-minded  children  may  also  describe  plans  about  which  they 
lf  iave  read  for  machines  of  the  future;  e.g.,  huge  transoceanic  planes  carrying 
a'  jO  or  60  passengers,  practical  television  sets,  etc.  From  this  discussion  chil- 
dren should  gain  an  understanding  of  the  continuous  progress  in  mechanical 
^ cience  from  early  days  through  the  present  and  on  to  the  future. 

n Discussing  forest  conservation  ...  A committee  might  be  ap- 
n pointed  to  investigate  and  make  a report  about  forest  conservation  activi- 
I(  jies  in  our  country.  After  the  committee  reports,  children  might  participate 
n a discussion  of  road  signs  that  they  have  seen  in  forest  areas;  e.g.,  “One 
:j  ree  will  make  a million  matches;  one  match  can  destroy  a million  trees.” 

Construction  activities  . . . Some  children  may  want  to  construct 
jnodel  parachutes  showing  the  pilot  ’chute,  the  shroud  lines,  the  harness, 
1 ?tc.  A display  of  any  models  that  are  made  should  be  arranged.  In  pre- 
r paring  for  this  activity  children  may  refer  to  encyclopedias,  science  maga- 
i nines,  or  such  books  as  Parachutes  by  Herbert  S.  Zim. 

I PAGES  1 25  - 1 3 8 ► 

MisiacU.  off  the  Ai/i 

A/hen  Johnny  Caruthers,  pilot  for  an  Alaskan  airlines,  sent  little  Jen 
a talking  machine  for  her  birthday,  he  did  not  dream  it  would  be  the 
means  of  saving  his  life.  One  of  the  records  included  the  barking  of 
|a  dog  that  sounded  to  Jen  much  like  her  own  dog.  She  was  so  pleased 
yvith  it  that,  when  Johnny  radioed  that  his  plane  had  crashed  and  he 
was  injured,  she  wanted  him  to  hear  the  record.  SJie  knew  it  would 
:heer  him  while  he  was  waiting  for  the  men  to  rescue  him. 

Jen  did  not  know  that  the  great  white  wolves  were  closing  in  on 
hfer  friend  even  as  she  chatted  with  him.  “Keep  the  dog  barking,’’ 
|ohnny  called  faintly,  and  at  last  Jen  guessed  the  truth.  Over  and  over 
she  played  the  record.  Loudly  the  unseen  dog  barked,  and  the  wolves 
prowled  nervously  at  a distance.  Jen’s  record  kept  them  at  bay  until 
Gus  Ivorsen  found  Johnny — helpless  and  unconscious,  but  safe — 
thanks  to  the  most  useful  birthday  present  he  had  ever  given. 
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PREPARING  FOR  READING 


To  acquaint  children  with  the  background  and  the  setting  of  “Miracle  c 
the  Air”  have  the  first  two  paragraphs  on  page  125  read  aloud.  After  th 
reading  clarify  such  phrases  as  “their  fur  parkas  piled  by  the  door,”  “wintei 
ing  on  Jewelry  Creek,”  “a  frosty  haze  hung  over  the  mining  village,”  an 
“a  score  of  bearded  men.”  Then  have  children  locate  the  Yukon  regio 
on  a map  of  Alaska  and  recall  the  information  that  the  first  two  paragraph 
gave  them  about  this  region  and  the  people  who  live  there.  By  direct  que: 
tioning  and  by  explanatory  remarks  clarify  the  meaning  and  pronunciatio 
of  words  that  children  may  not  know.  Such  words  are  italicized  in  the  fo 
lowing  suggestions  and  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard  as  they  ar 
spoken.  Elicit  that  the  winters  in  the  Yukon  region  are  extremely  cole 
that  most  of  the  men  there  are  miners,  and  that  the  Midcontinent- Alask 
Airlines  has  a radio  station  in  McClary.  Establish  background  further  b 
asking,  “Why  does  the  picture  on  page  125  make  you  think  'Miracle  of  th 
Air’  might  be  a pioneer  story?”  (clothes  and  beards  of  the  men  and  th 
old-fashioned  stove),  “Elow  does  it  indicate  that  the  setting  is  in  moden 
times?”  ( radio  and  earphones).  Finally  ask,  “Why  do  you  suppose  thi 
bleak , little-inhabited  region  is  on  an  airline  route?”  Lead  children  t 
realize  that  road  building  is  so  difficult  in  this  region  that  airplanes  tak 
the  place  of  trains  and  automobiles. 

Then  say,  “At  her  birthday  party  Jen  receives  a portable  phono grapi 
from  pilot  Johnny  Caruthers.  When  you  read,  you  will  learn  how  thi 
phonograph  becomes  the  means  of  helping  Johnny  when  he  is  in  danger.1 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  125- 128?  . . . Place  the  following  questions  on  the  blackboard! 
to  guide  children’s  reading  to  the  bottom  of  page  128: 

Why  couldn’t  Gus  Ivorsen  attend  Jen’s  birthday  party ? 

What  had  happened  to  Johnny  Caruthers? 

Why  did  the  men  try  to  get  in  touch  with  Gus  Ivorsen? 

What  did  the  men  decide  to  do? 

After  the  silent  reading  check  comprehension  by  discussing  the  question 
on  the  blackboard.  Utilize  opportunities  during  the  discussion  to  clarif 
such  phrases  as  “service  the  Midcontinent  planes,”  “master  of  ceremonies,’ 
“looking  after  his  trap  lines,”  and  “hitting  trail  tonight.” 
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Pages  129-131  . . . Ask  children  to  read  the  next  three  pages  to  find 

0 out  what  Johnny  did  after  the  crash  landing.  After  the  reading  encourage 
\ Conversation  about  Johnny’s  predicament.  Then  ask,  “How  would  you 
e[  ,:eel  and  what  would  you  do  if  you  were  in  Johnny’s  place?  Why  did  he 
J(  feave  the  plane?  Why  had  his  radio  gone  dead?” 

3I  Provide  an  opportunity  for  children  to  discuss  significant  details  by  ask- 
] | log  them  to  cite  evidences  that  Johnny’s  plane  was  equipped  for  emer- 
;S  rencies  such  as  this  one,  to  tell  how  and  why  Johnny  built  a fire,  and  to 
),  'ecall  interesting  information  the  story  gives  about  white  wolves. 

Pages  132-138  . . Guide  the  remainder  of  the  reading  by  remarking, 

' 'Johnny  is  in  a dangerous  spot.  Let’s  finish  the  story  to  find  out  what 
“i  happens  to  him.”  After  the  reading  let  children  retell  the  concluding  story 
::  events.  Have  them  discuss  the  question  “Why  might  we  say  that  the 
’’  phonograph  brought  good  luck  to  both  Johnny  and  the  Ivorsens?” 

I(  Through  discussion  clarify  children’s  understanding  of  such  phrases  as 
these:  “White  Siberians— famine-driven  from  the  Arctic  Barrens”  (page 
J34),  “ammeter  needle  was  dropping  fast”  (page'  136),  and  “figures  of  the 
ywolves  distorted  and  magnified”  (page  137). 

■ In  extending  interpretation  guide  the  discussion  by  asking,  “How  did  the 

1 phonograph  record  keep  Johnny  safe  from  the  wolves?  What  makes  you 
think  that  the  record  would  not  have  fooled  the  white  wolf  much  longer? 

1 iWhat  other  stories  have  you  read  where  a radio  played  an  important  part 
in  the  saving  of  people’s  lives?”  (An  excellent  account  of  this  kind  is  in 
Admiral  Byrd’s  book  Alone.)  “What  newspaper  accounts  have  you  read 
in  which  lives  have  been  saved  by  radio  or  by  some  other  modern  device? 
i (What  discoveries  have  been  made  recently  to  aid  in  saving  lives  in  particu- 
| lar  situations?”  In  this  connection  children  might  mention  the  develop- 
iment  of  rubber  boats  and  suits  for  use  in  shipwrecks,  the  discovery  of  a 
! means  to  make  sea  water  drinkable  by  those  adrift  at  sea,  etc. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Organizing  story  events  . . . Lead  children  to  realize  that  “Miracle 
jof  the  Air”  has  two  settings  and  that  events  are  taking  place  in  each  set- 
ding  simultaneously.  Help  children  understand  the  writing  technique 
involved  in  a story  of  this  kind  and  develop  their  ability  to  organize  mate- 
rial by  following  the  procedures  suggested  on  the  next  page. 
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Elicit  from  children  that  the  two  settings  for  this  story  are  the  radi 
station  in  McClary  and  the  north  fork  of  the  Buckstone  where  Johnny’ 
plane  crashed.  Help  children  organize  the  story  events  occurring  simultane 
ously  in  each  setting  in  a fashion  similar  to  the  following: 


At  the  Radio  Station 
Jen  has  a birthday  party. 

Men  set  out  to  save  Johnny. 

Jen  and  Mr.  Akers  talk  to  Johnny 
by  radio. 

Jen  plays  the  record. 

The  phonograph  needle  breaks. 

Jen  and  Mr.  Akers  try  to  fix  the 
phonograph. 


At  Johnny’s  Plane 
Johnny’s  plane  crashes. 

Johnny  starts  a fire,  eats  his  ratiom 
and  fixes  his  radio. 

Johnny  learns  that  help  is  on  the  way 

Johnny  watches  the  wolves. 

Johnny  hints. 

Gus  Ivorsen  saves  Johnny. 


Interpreting  punctuation  marks  ...  To  promote  awareness  o 
the  effect  of  punctuation  marks  upon  meaning,  call  attention  to  the  thir< 
sentence  in  the  last  paragraph  on  page  129.  Explain  that  sometimes  writer 
use  a dash  to  separate  an  explanatory  remark  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence 
Have  this  sentence  read  aloud  to  show  how  the  dash  serves  as  a clue  fo 


a slight  pause  between  the  explanatory  remark  and  the  rest  of  the  sentence 

Then  have  pupils  note  the  use  of  the  dash  in  the  sentences  on  page  128 
Discuss  with  children  the  use  of  the  dash  in  these  sentences,  and  explaii 
that  a dash  is  sometimes  used  to  express  surprise  or  other  emotion  am 
sometimes  to  show  that  a conversation  is  interrupted.  Ask  them  to  fine 
other  examples  in  the  story  of  the  use  of  the  dash  and  to  tell  what  the 
think  the  dash  indicates  in  each  instance.  Emphasize  that  the  dash  give 
excellent  clues  for  oral  interpretation.  Then  ask  for  volunteers  to  reae 
aloud  the  various  sentences  in  which  the  dash  appears. 

Similarly  call  attention  to  the  use  of  a series  of  dots  to  denote  an  inter 
ruption  in  thought,  hesitation  in  speech,  or  the  omission  of  words.  Exam 
pies  of  this  kind  are  found  on  pages  136,  137,  and  138. 


Structural  analysis  . . . This  exercise  is  designed  to  help  childrei 
determine  syllabic  units  in  a word  in  which  there  is  a combination  of  two  o 
more  consonant  letters  that  represent  a single  sound  or  a blend  of  sounds 
Write  the  word  telephone  on  the  blackboard,  have  pupils  pronounce  it 
and  ask  them  which  two  consonant  letters  in  this  word  are  used  to  shov 
the  sound  of  f,  i.e.,  ph.  Lead  children  to  notice  how  the  fact  that  the  tw( 
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consonants  have  one  sound  affects  the  syllabic  division  of  the  word.  Elicit 
that,  since  ph  is  pronounced  as  the  single  sound  f,  the  word  divides  just 
before  the  p instead  of  in  the  customary  way— between  the  two  consonants. 
Indicate  on  the  blackboard  the  syllabic  division  of  the  word  telephone , 
together  with  its  phonetic  spelling  (tel' if  on).  Repeat  this  procedure 
with  the  words  elephant  and  gopher. 

In  a similar  manner  lead  children  to  notice  the  syllabic  division  of  words 
in  which  the  following  consonants  appear;  e.g.,  th  in  such  words  as  gath  er, 
pan  ther,  broth  er,  fa  ther,  oth  er,  rath  er,  ch  in  such  words  as  pur  chase , 
hatch  et;  and  sh  in  such  words  as  a shamed,  a shore,  ush  er,  fash  ion. 

Then  write  the  following  words:  embrace,  subscribers,  contract,  replied, 
perspire,  lobster,  instead,  and  table.  Have  pupils  pronounce  the  first  word, 
embrace.  Call  attention  to  the  three  consonants  in  the  middle  of  the  word, 
and  ask  children  which  two  of  the  three  consonants  are  pronounced  almost 
as  one  sound.  When  they  mention  br,  explain  that  since  the  sound  of  b 
and  the  sound  of  r are  closely  blended  they  go  together  in  the  same  sylla- 
ble. Have  pupils  divide  the  word  embrace  into  syllables. 

In  a similar  manner  lead  children  to  indicate  the  consonant  blends  in 
the  other  words  listed  and  determine  the  syllabic  divisions  in  each  word. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  28  and  29. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Developing  new  interests  . . . This  story  of  the  use  of  airplanes  in 
Alaska  may  be  used  to  initiate  a discussion  of  the  prominent  part  Alaska 
may  play  in  the  future  because  of  its  strategic  location  along  polar  air 
routes.  Show  children  a globe  or  some  of  the  new  North-Pole  centered 
maps  found  in  current  magazines  or  newspapers.  Explain  that  such  cities 
as  Fairbanks  and  Juneau  in  Alaska  may  be  in  the  path  of  some  of  the 
newer  and  shorter  air  routes  that  are  being  considered  for  the  future. 
Suggest  that  children  look  for  clippings  about  or  maps  of  possible  polar  air 
routes  and  that  they  bring  these  materials  to  class  for  display. 

Preparing  for  oral  reading  . • .Encourage  boys  and  girls  to  be- 
gin looking  in  available  library  books  for  interesting  stories  about  modern 
wonders  and  to  start  saving  pertinent  clippings  from  newspapers  or  maga- 
zines about  the  use  of  modern  inventions.  Explain  that  at  the  close  of  the 
unit  several  periods  will  be  set  aside  for  reading  these  materials  orally. 
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◄ PACES  139-147  ► 


*7 he.  NujlU  &<*>pAe&A. 

Coaches  and  Pullmans  roll  through -the  night  full  of  passengers  who 
sometimes  grumble  a bit  if  the  train  jerks  but  who  usually  sleep  peace- 
fully, confident  that  a good  engineer  will  bring  them  safely  to  their 
destination  in  the  morning. 

In  the  story  “The  Night  Express”  Engineer  Potts  richly  deserves  the 
trust  that  his  passengers  place  in  him.  When  he  realizes  that  his 
train  is  in  danger  of  being  wrecked  by  exploding  tank  cars  of  an 
approaching  freight,  he  makes  a split-second  decision,  shouts  the 
order  “Coal  her  up!”  and  with  the  throttle  wide  open  races  his  strain- 
ing engine  past  the  other  train.  A moment  later  thirteen  tanks  of  oil 
explode!  Two  buildings  are  burned,  but  the  Chicago  express  and  its 
passengers  are  safe ! 1 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Before  the  preliminary  discussion  of  this  story  the  teacher  should  consult 
the  vocabulary  list  at  the  back  of  People  and  Progress  and  note  any 
words  that  she  thinks  should  be  explained  or  presented  to  the  children. 
She  should  introduce  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  such  words  by 
using  them  in  the  preliminary  discussion. 

Call  attention  to  the  title  “The  Night  Express”  and  ask  pupils  what 
they  think  it  means.  If  it  is  necessary,  explain  that  an  express  is  a fast 
train  making  very  few  stops  during  its  trip.  Arouse  interest  in  reading  the 
story  by  encouraging  conversation  about  engineers’  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. During  the  discussion  children  might  compile  a class  list  of 
qualities  and  abilities  a good  engineer  must  possess.  Suggestions  for  such 
a list  are: 

A good  engineer  must  know  how  his  engine  works  and  what  it  can  do. 

He  must  understand  and  be  able  to  use  train  signals. 

He  must  be  on  the  alert  for  unexpected  trouble. 

He  must  think  and  act  quickly  whenever  necessary. 

Then  suggest  that  children  read  the  story  about  Engineer  Potts  and 
notice  whether  or  not  he  had  the  qualifications  of  a good  engineer. 
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GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Allow  children  to  read  the  entire  story  silently.  After  the  reading  and 
discussion  use  the  list  on,  the  blackboard  to  guide  children  in  citing  story 
incidents  that  prove  Mr.  Potts  was  a good  engineer. 

To  extend  interpretation  ask  such  questions  as  these:  “How  did  Mr.  Potts 
feel  about  his  work  as  an  engineer?  Why  was  he  worried  when  he  saw 
the  uncoupled  freight  train?  What  were  the  two  duties  Mr.  Potts  had  to 
perform  when  he  discovered  the  broken  freight  train?  Which  do  you  think 
was  the  more  important?  Why?  How  did  Mr.  Potts’  quick,  correct  deci- 
sion in  time  of  danger  reflect  training,  experience,  and  courage?”  Lead 
children  to  see  that  training  is  evidenced  in  his  sensing  and  realizing  the 
danger;  experience,  in  his  understanding  of  the  problem  facing  him  and 
his  knowledge  of  what  his  engine  could  do;  and  courage , in  his  making  a 
decision  and  then  taking  the  risk  that  his  decision  involved.  Ask  children 
which  pictures  helped  them  visualize  clearly  the  danger  that  threatened 
the  express  train. 

Ask  children  to  comment  on  the  number  of  passengers  who  were  travel- 
ing by  the  night  express  and  to  speculate  on  the  reasons  why  so  many 
people  were  using  this  fast  means  of  travel.  Emphasize  in  this  discussion 
the  comfort,  convenience,  dependability,  and  speed  of  travel  by  modern 
trains. 

The  teacher  should  be  sure  to  call  attention  to  the  interesting  compari- 
sons the  author  makes.  She  might  do  this  by  having  the  first  sentence  in 
the  second  paragraph  on  page  140  read  aloud  and  by  leading  pupils  to 
consider  whether  or  not  an  engine  could  give  “a  prolonged  cheer.”  Explain 
that  often  in  writing  an  author  may  suggest  that  one  thing  acts  like  or  has 
some  of  the  qualities  of  something  else.  Then  ask,  “To  what  is  the  author 
comparing  the  train  in  this  sentence?”  Children  may  reply  “a  man,”  “a 
person,”  or  “a  human  being.”  Similarly  have  the  fourth  paragraph  on  page 
145  read  aloud  and  lead  children  to  interpret  the  figure  of  speech  that  is 
found  there. 

Before  concluding  the  story  discussion  the  teacher  might  ask  pupils  to 
compare  the  night  express  with  the  DeWitt  Clinton  that  they  read  about 
in  Unit  II.  Encourage  children  to  contrast  the  brake  systems  used  in  the 
two  trains.  Then  ask  them  to  find  the  sentence  in  “The  Night  Express” 
that  makes  them  think  that  modern  brake  systems  on  trains  rarely  fail  to 
function. 
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EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 


Enriching  vocabulary  . . . Encourage  children  to  suggest  words 
that  they  would  expect  to  meet  in  a story  about  trains  and  write  these  words 
on  the  blackboard  as  they  are  suggested;  e.g.,  express,  local,  berth,  Pullman, 
engineer,  conductor,  brakeman,  fireman,  boxcar,  coach,  throttle.  If  the 
teacher  has  some  good  train  pictures  available,  she  should  display  them 
and  allow  pupils  to  identify  the  persons  or  objects  shown  in  them. 

Then  the  teacher  might  write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard 
and  ask  children  to  check  their  information  about  railroading  by  inserting 
the  correct  word  in  each  blank. 

A train  signal  device  placed  along  a track  is  called  a 

(semaphore) 

The  steam  in  a locomotive  is  controlled  by  a lever  called  a 

(throttle) 

Two  railroad  cars  are  joined  together  with  a (coupling) 

The is  usually  the  last  car  on  a freight  train,  (caboose) 

A railroad  sleeping  car  is  called  a (Pullman) 

Structural  analysis  . . . The  following  exercise  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote children’s  understanding  of  the  term  prefix  and  to  develop  pupils’ 
awareness  of  variant  meanings  prefixes  may  have. 

Write  the  following  sentence  on  the  blackboard  underlining  the  words 
printed  in  boldface: 

The  boys  were  happy  when  they  were  playing  ball,  but  unhappy  when 
the  ball  broke  a window. 

Through  discussion  lead  children  to  see  that  in  the  word  unhappy  the 
syllable  un  means  not.  Clarify  the  idea  that  a syllable  like  un  which  has 
a meaning  of  its  own  may  be  added  to  the  beginning  of  a word  to  make  a 
new  word.  Explain  that  such  a syllable  is  called  a prefix.  Then  place  the 
following  on  the  blackboard: 

He  was  familiar  with  the  book. 

He  was  unfamiliar  with  the  book. 

The  girl  tried  to  lock  the  door. 

The  girl  tried  to  unlock  the  door. 

Have  children  read  the  first  pair  of  sentences  and  discuss  the  shift  in 
meaning  of  the  sentence  when  the  prefix  un  is  added  to  the  word  familiar. 
Elicit  that  the  word  unfamiliar  means  "not  familiar.”  Repeat  this  pro- 
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cedure  with  the  second  pair  of  sentences  and  lead  pupils  to  see  that  the 
^ word  unlock  means  “do  the  opposite  of  lock/'  Then  use  each  of  the  follow- 
1,  ing  words  in  a sentence  and  ask  children  to  tell  whether  the  prefix  un 
n carries  the  meaning  of  “not"  or  “do  the  opposite  of"  in  each:  unhealthy , 
ie  undress , ungrateful,  unbutton,  untie. 

In  order  to  develop  pupils'  awareness  of  the  variant  meanings  of  the 
i common  prefix  re,  write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard: 

d ! The  boy  suddenly  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
o The  boy  suddenly  reappeared  in  the  doorway. 

| Jim  wished  to  pay  the  man  for  his  kindness. 

1 Jim  wished  to  repay  the  man  for  his  kindness. 

| Using  the  procedure  suggested  above,  elicit  that  the  word  reappeared  means 
J “appeared  again,"  and  the  word  repay  means  “pay  back."  Use  each  of  the 

I following  words  in  a sentence  and  ask  children  to  tell  whether  the  prefix 
re  carries  the  meaning  of  “again"  or  “back"  in  each:  refasten,  replace, 
rebuild,  reopen. 

Finally,  place  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard: 

The  boy's  test  paper  was  correct. 

The  boy's  test  paper  was  incorrect. 

His  actions  proved  his  experience. 

His  actions  proved  his  inexperience. 

( Lead  children  to  see  that  in  the  word  incorrect  the  prefix  in  means  “not" 
i and  in  inexperience,  “lack  of."  Tell  children  that  when  the  prefix  in  pre- 
i cedes  a root  word  beginning  with  p or  m,  the  spelling  is  changed  to  im. 

Use  each  of  the  following  words  in  a sentence  and  ask  children  to  tell 
| whether  the  prefix  in  (im)  carries  the  meaning  of  “not"  or  “lack  of"  in 
I each:  impatient,  inaction,  inequality,  inexpensive,  impolite,  immodest. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  30,  31,  and  32.  In  connection 
with  page  31  the  teacher  should  read  the  suggestions  given  in  the  Note 

[for  additional  language  activities. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Making  a bibliography  ...  A committee  might  be  appointed  to 
compile  a bibliography  of  available  train  stories.  The  children  might  fol- 
low the  simple  form  which  is  given  at  the  top  of  the  next  page. 
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Their  attention  should  be  called  to  the  way  in  which  listings  in  a bibli- 
ography are  punctuated. 

Dalgliesh,  Alice.  America  Travels. 

Meigs,  Cornelia.  The  Wonderful  Locomotive. 

Petersham,  Maud  and  Miska.  Story  Book  of  Trains. 

Swift,  Hildegarde.  Little  Blacknose. 

The  completed  bibliography  should  be  placed  on  the  bulletin  board  for 
convenient  reference,  and  some  of  the  books  listed  might  be  attractively 
arranged  on  the  reading  table. 

◄ PACES  1 48  - 1 56  ► 

fyin&man' 4.  Ba<^  ofj  <J>u>cbl 

Whoever  heard  of  fighting  fire  with  pneumatic  drills,  shovels,  chem- 
icals, sledges,  asbestos  screens,  and  explosives?  Not  old  Donohue. 
“They’re  not  fire-fighting  equipment,’’  he  protests  to  young  Stan 
Parker,  lieutenant  in  the  Rescue  Squad.  “They’re  burglar’s  tools!” 
However,  when  the  Northwest  Chemical  factory  burns,  sending  out 
a queer  gray  smoke  with  no  flame,  Donohue’s  old-fashioned  equip- 
ment fails  to  stop  the  fire.  The  chemical  equipment  is  rushed  in  with 
Stan  in  charge,  and  old  Donohue  has  to  stand  back  and  watch.  He 
admits  to  himself  that  maybe  he  is  wrong.  Young  Stan  has  brains, 
modern  training,  and  courage.  Then  Stan  falls,  and  it  is  the  old  fire- 
fighter who  saves  him  from  death  in  a mass  of  burning  lime.  It  is  a 
good  day’s  work  for  both  Stan  with  his  modern  chemicals  and  old 
Donohue  with  his  skill  and  unselfish  bravery.  Men  and  modern 
science  working  together! 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Have  children  turn  to  page  148  and  read  the  title  of  the  next  story.  Lead 
them  to  infer  that  “bag  of  tricks”  refers  to  modern  scientific  fire-fighting 
equipment.  Ask  children  to  name  types  of  equipment  that  might  be 
found  in  a fireman’s  bag  of  tricks;  e.g.,  asbestos  screens,  gas  masks,  and 
chemicals.  Write  the  children’s  suggestions  on  the  blackboard  and  tell 
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them  that  they  will  be  able  to  add  other  items  to  the  list  after  reading 
the  story.  If  children  do  not  suggest  chemicals , add  the  word  to  the  list  at 
this  time.  Clarify  the  term  by  referring  children  to  the  glossary  and  by 
mentioning  some  of  the  chemical  terms  used  in  the  story;  e.g.,  calcium 
oxide,  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Then  say,  “In  this  story  old  Terry  Donohue  objected  to  the  modern 
methods  used  by  Stan  Parker,  lieutenant  in  the  newly  organized  Rescue 
Squad.  Let's  read  the  story  to  learn  whether  or  not  Donohue  changed  his 
mind  about  the  newfangled  ‘fads  and  frills’  of  the  fire  department.” 

Remind  pupils  to  use  the  glossary  and  a dictionary  to  find  the  meanings 
of  unfamiliar  words  in  the  story. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “Did  Terry  Donohue  change  his  mind  about 
the  value  of  modem  fire-fighting  equipment?  Why  did  he  change  his 
ideas?”  In  the  discussion  lead  children  to  see  how  the  difference  in  training 
and  experience  accounted  for  Stan's  and  Donohue’s  varying  attitudes  about 
methods  of  fighting  fires.  Then  ask  such  questions  as  the  following:  “How 
was  the  fire  in  the  story  different  from  most  fires?  Why  must  fires  involv- 
ing chemicals  be  fought  with  special  equipment?  What  new  ideas  did 
Donohue  gain  as  he  watched  Stan  fight  the  fire  at  the  Northwest  Chemical 
factory?  How  did  Donohue  prove  his  skill  and  experience  as  a fireman  even 
though  he  was  wrong  about  chemicals?” 

Children  will  enjoy  discussing  in  some  detail  the  two  leading  char- 
acters, Stan  Parker  and  Terry  Donohue.  The  following  questions  will  help 
guide  this  discussion:  “How  do  you  know  that  Stan  was  good-natured? 
What  makes  you  think  that  Stan  Parker  and  Terry  Donohue  each  had  a 
good  sense  of  humor?  What  qualities  did  Stan  show  when  he  took  over 
direction  of  the  fire  fighting  at  the  chemical  factory?  Do  you  think  he  was 
justified  in  giving  orders  to  the  older  man?  Why,  or  why  not?  What  evi- 
dence is  there  that  Donohue  admitted  to  himself  that  he  had  been  wrong 
in  making  fun  of  modern  fire-fighting  equipment?”  Plave  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  story  read  aloud  and  discuss  with  children  the  humor  in  it. 

During  the  discussion  provide  an  opportunity  for  clarifying  the  idea 
that  “two  parts  of  hydrogen  to  one  part  of  oxygen”  (page  148)  refers  to 
water.  Other  phrases  that  may  need  detailed  interpretation  are  “Charge 
line”  (page  150)  and  “overtaxed  storm  drain”  (page  153). 
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To  conclude  discussion  of  the  story  have  the  class  add  to  their  list  of 
modern  fire-fighting  equipment.  The  completed  list  should  include  items 
noted  during  visits  to  fire  stations  or  read  about  in  books  as  well  as  those 
enumerated  in  the  story.  When  the  list  is  complete,  pupils  might  com- 
pare modern  equipment  with  that  of  fire  departments  in  earlier  days. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Grasping  general  meaning  ...  To  develop  pupils’  ability  to  grasp 
the  general  meaning  of  a reading  unit,  have  them  reread  page  148.  Then 
write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard: 

Terry  Donohue  was  the  captain  of  Brunswick  Engine  Company  Two. 

Old  Donohue  had  no  use  for  modern  fire-fighting  methods. 

Stan  Parker  had  taken  a course  in  modern  fire-fighting  methods. 

Ask  pupils  which  of  the  sentences  best  tells  what  page  148  is  about.  Lead 
them  to  see  that  most  of  the  details  on  this  page  emphasize  the  fact  that 
Donohue  didn’t  think  much  of  modern  fire-fighting  methods. 

Place  the  following  sentences  about  page  155  on  the  blackboard  and 
continue  with  the  same  procedure: 

Terry  Donohue  rescued  Stan  Parker. 

Stan  was  too  weak  to  catch  the  life  lines. 

The  Rescue  Squad  wagon  stood  at  the  curb. 

Structural  analysis  ...  To  promote  children’s  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  suffix  and  to  develop  an  awareness  of  variant  mean- 
ings suffixes  have,  write  the  sentence,  “The  old  man  was  friendless.” 
Through  discussion  lead  children  to  contrast  the  meanings  of  the  words 
friend  and  friendless.  During  the  discussion  bring  out  the  idea  that  in 
this  instance  the  syllable  less  means  without.  Explain  that  a syllable  such  as 
less  when  added  to  the  end  of  a word  to  make  a new  word  is  called  a 
suffix. 

To  give  children  practice  in  identifying  variant  meanings  of  suffixes, 
lead  them  to  paraphrase  the  sentences  given  below,  clarifying  the  mean- 
ing of  the  suffix  in  each  sentence. 

The  statue  in  the  park  was  lifelike.  (The  statue  looked  as  if  it  were  alive.) 
His  speech  was  businesslike.  (His  speech  was  proper  for  business.) 

The  dog  was  homeless.  (The  dog  was  without  a home.) 

He  was  a tireless  worker.  (He  was  a worker  who  did  not  tire  easily.) 
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Understanding  accent  ...  To  give  children  practice  in  discrimi- 
nating between  accented  and  unaccented  syllables,  pronounce  the  word 
notion  without  overemphasizing  the  accented  syllable  and  ask  pupils  to 
tell  whether  the  first  or  second  syllable  is  accented.  Continue  this  pro- 
cedure with  the  following  words:  revive , cordial , device , cider , contrive , 
implore,  pistons,  compete,  and  spouting. 

Next  ask  pupils  to  locate  the  word  contract  in  the  glossary.  Call  attention 
to  the  two  pronunciations  that  are  given  and  ask  children  to  pronounce 
the  word  both  ways.  Explain  that  changing  the  accent  sometimes  changes 
the  meaning  as  well  as  the  pronunciation  of  a word.  Then  have  the 
pupils  read  the  meanings  given  for  the  word  contract  in  the  glossary. 
Discuss  how  the  glossary  and  the  dictionary  indicate  which  of  two  pro- 
nunciations is  used  for  a given  meaning.  Use  the  same  procedure  with 
the  word  rebel. 

Have  pupils  locate  the  word  charcoal  and  explain  that  in  this  word  both 
syllables  are  accented  but  that  one  is  stressed  more  than  the  other.  Lead 
pupils  to  observe  the  difference  in  the  two  accent  marks  used.  Understand- 
ing of  primary  and  secondary  accent  may  be  further  developed  by  having 
pupils  locate  in  the  glossary  the  words  correspondence,  enthusiastic,  on- 
slaught, and  preservation.  Children  should  discuss  the  accent  marks  and 
tell  what  they  indicate  about  the  pronunciation  of  the  words.  Then  volun- 
teers should  be  asked  to  pronounce  these  words  while  the  others  listen 
to  the  two  accents  in  each.  Attention  might  also  be  called  to  the  word 
posthaste  which  is  an  example  of  a word  with  two  primary  accents. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  33  and  34. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Sharing  personal  interests  . . . Children  who  have  chemical  sets 
at  home  may  be  encouraged  to  prepare  simple  experiments  that  can  be 
performed  for  the  class.  They  might  make  carbon  dioxide,  for  example, 
and  demonstrate  how  effectively  this  gas  puts  out  a lighted  match  or  candle. 

EXTENDING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Relating  reading  and  life  experiences  . . . The  following  pro- 
cedures will  strengthen  children’s  awareness  of  man’s  use  of  modern  won- 
ders in  everyday  life  and  will  aid  them  in  interpreting  their  environment 
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in  the  light  of  ideas  gained  from  reading.  Have  pupils  recall  the  moderr 
wonders  that  the  characters  in  the  stories  used  to  do  their  jobs;  e.g.,  radio 
airplane,  parachute,  train,  train  signals,  fire-fighting  equipment,  etc.  Dis 
cuss  the  importance  of  each  in  helping  the  characters  do  their  work  sue 
cessfully.  Discuss  also  the  skills  and  traits  of  character  needed  to  use 
each  of  these  modern  wonders  successfully.  Then  lead  children  to  men 
tion  the  modern  wonders  that  they  and  their  families  use  each  day.  The\ 
will  doubtless  mention  the  obvious  things,  such  as  telephones,  electric 
lights,  automobiles,  radios,  alarm  clocks,  and  traffic  signals,  but  they  ma) 
omit  many  items  of  modern  equipment  that  they  use. 

To  call  attention  to  the  many  modern  mechanical  wonders  that  are  usee 
commonly  but  often  pass  unnoticed,  suggest  that  children  make  indi 
vidual  records  of  one  day’s  activities.  In  these  records  they  should  enu 
merate  all  the  modern  equipment  that  they  have  used  during  the  one-da} 
period.  Some  children  may  wish  to  keep  their  records  in  the  form  of 
simple  lists,  while  others  may  wish  to  make  original  sketches  or  collect 
pictures  of  all  the  things  used.  Encourage  boys  and  girls  to  use  theii 
ingenuity  in  compiling  these  records  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
share  their  reports  with  other  members  of  the  class. 

Making  comparisons  . . .To  contrast  ways  of  living  now  with  those 
in  the  early  days  of  our  country,  ask  children  to  recall  the  time  setting  of 
the  story  “News  for  the  Gazette”  in  Unit  II  (1776).  Then  ask,  “What 
are  some  of  things  you  use  and  enjoy  that  children  of  Timothy’s  day  knew 
nothing  about?  What  are  some  of  the  things  you  can  do  today  that 
Timothy  could  not  do?”  Discussion  of  questions  such  as  these  will  focus 
attention  on  the  place  of  modern  wonders  in  our  lives  today  and  will 
increase  appreciation  of  these  developments  in  modern  science  and 
invention. 

Reading  to  an  audience  . . .Several  periods  may  be  allowed  for 
the  sharing  of  interesting  stories,  portions  of  books,  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine clippings,  etc.,  that  the  boys  and  girls  have  encountered  in  their 
wide  reading  about  “Man-made  Wonders  of  Today.”  Children  should  be 
given  time  for  final  preparations  before  they  read  their  contributions 
orally  to  the  class.  Some  pupils  may  wish  to  preface  their  oral  reading  with 
brief  explantory  remarks,  and  these  initial  remarks  should  also  be  care- 
fully planned. 
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Pages  163-176  of  this  Guidebook 
Unit  IV  of  People  and  Progress  . . . 


Fun  and  Fancy 


A.S  THE  TITLE  IMPLIES  ...  the  unit  "Fun  and  Fancy"  is  a 
group  of  whimsical  tales,  in  contrast  to  the  realistic,  thought-provok- 
ing stories  in  previous  units. 

These  four  stories  which  are  built  around  absurd  situations  and  pre- 
posterous people  will  provide  children  with  a fine  sampling  of  modern 
fanciful  literature.  “The  Caliph’s  Clock’’  is  a tale  of  the  confusion 
that  results  when  a Yankee  super-salesman  visits  a sleepy  oriental 
country  and  persuades  the  Caliph  to  buy  a clock  that  runs  fast. 
“Rhyming  Ink’’  relates  the  adventures  of  a would-be  poet  and  some 
magic  ink.  In  “The  Story  of  Dr.  Dolittle”  the  funny  little  doctor,  long 
beloved  of  children,  finds  his  fondness  for  animals  both  an  advantage 
and  a disadvantage  in  this  chapter  from  one  of  Hugh  Lofting’s  books. 
“Ben  and  Me’’  is  the  incredible  explanation  of  some  of  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  achievements,  told  by  a mouse,  no  less! 
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This  group  of  stories  represents  a step-up  over  similar  units  in 
previous  books  of  this  series  of  Basic  Readers.  The  humor  is  more 
subtle;  the  implications  are  more  varied;  the  fun  poked  at  human 
foibles  is  revealed  through  conversation  and  action,  rather  than 
through  description  by  the  authors. 

Getting  the  full  flavor  of  these  stories  involves  an  understanding  of 
the  author’s  point  of  view,  an  exercise  of  the  imagination,  and  an 
increasing  appreciation  of  the  subtle  and  the  implied. 

INTRODUCING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

The  stories  in  this  unit  are  so  inherently  enjoyable  that  little  motivation 
will  be  needed  to  arouse  interest  in  reading  them.  To  establish  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  unit,  read  aloud  a few  stories  from  such  books  as  Time  to 
Laugh  compiled  by  Phyllis  Fenner,  or  a few  poems  from  Edward  Lear’s 
The  Complete  Nonsense  Book.  Ask  pupils  to  mention  modern  fanciful 
books  that  they  have  read,  thus  leading  into  a discussion  of  the  titles  and 
authors  of  the  stories  listed  under  “Fun  and  Fancy”  in  the  table  of  contents. 

Appreciation  of  fanciful  stories  is  based  on  mood  rather  than  on  a back- 
ground of  information.  Thus  the  teacher’s  chief  responsibilities  are  those 
of  developing  an  enthusiastic  attitude  for  reading  the  stories  in  the  unit 
and  of  providing  opportunities  for  children  to  satisfy  interests  and  curiosi- 
ties through  the  reading  of  other  imaginative  selections. 

To  arouse  enthusiasm,  the  teacher  must  be  enthusiastic;  to  encourage 
further  reading,  she  should  be  acquainted  with  selections  related  to  the 
unit.  She  should  be  familiar  with  as  many  as  possible  of  the  books  listed 
in  the  bibliography  on  pages  456-457  of  People  and  Progress;  she  should 
examine  anthologies  of  children’s  literature  and  books  of  poetry  for  selec- 
tions suitable  for  reading  to  children.  The  city  or  school  librarian  will  be 
glad  to  help  in  collecting  books  of  “Fun  and  Fancy”  for  a reading  table  in 
the  classroom.  In  this  connection  it  would  be  wise  for  the  teacher  to  refer 
to  titles  mentioned  in  bibliographies  of  previous  readers  and  Guidebooks 
in  this  Basic  Reading  Program  for  selections  that  retarded  pupils  may 
have  missed,  but  can  now  read  with  enjoyment. 

Evidence  of  successful  presentation  of  this  unit  will  be  found  in  chil- 
dren’s enthusiasm  for  further  reading,  their  desire  to  share  their  reading, 
and  their  voluntary  creative  expression  in  prose,  poetry,  and  art. 
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When  an  enterprising  Yankee  peddler  sells  a clock — and  a clock  that 
runs  fast,  at  that — to  an  overbearing,  conceited  Caliph  of  a sleepy 
people,  Chunder-abad-dad  becomes  a mad  country,  indeed.  The 
Caliph  insists  that  his  subjects  work,  eat,  sleep,  and  even  set  their 
sundials  by  the  clock;  and  confusion  follows.  The  clock  stops  at  last, 
broken  down  from  running  so  fast.  At  this  point  a resourceful  mer- 
j chant  acts  on  a happy  inspiration  that  saves  the  Caliph’s  dignity  and 
Restores  Chunder-abad-dad  to  the  peacefulness  of  the  days  before  the 
iCaliph  heard  of  a daylight-saving  plan. 

Sly  satire  characterizes  the  story  characters:  the  pompous  Caliph, 

; the  Yankee  super-salesman,  the  long-suffering  Grand  Vizir,  and  the 
quick-thinking  merchant.  The  style  of  writing  emphasizes  the  hustle 
of  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  clock;  and  much  of  the  fun  in  the  story 
is  in  the  implications,  rather  than  in  direct  statement. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

| An  examination  and  discussion  of  the  pictures  on  pages  158  and  159  will 
aid  the  teacher  in  establishing  the  setting  and  in  calling  attention  to  new 
1 or  unusual  words  in  the  story.  In  talking  about  the  first  picture,  she  can 
| explain  that  it  shows  the  Caliph  sitting  on  a divan  while  his  Grand  Vizir 
j reads  the  paper.  Suggest  the  use  of  the  glossary  to  learn  the  meaning  and 
! pronunciation  of  divan , Vizir,  or  other  unfamiliar  words  in  the  story.  Men- 
| tion  that  people  in  Chunder-abad-dad  had  no  clocks  and  elicit  discussion 
1 of  how  they  probably  told  time.  Tell  children  to  look  at  the  picture  on 
page  1 59  and  say  that  the  clock  the  peddler  is  holding  runs  fast.  Encourage 
; speculation  on  what  may  happen  if  the  Caliph  buys  the  clock. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  158-167  . . . Call  attention  to  the  subtitles  on  pages  158  and 
162  and  ask  what  hints  they  give  about  the  story.  Bring  out  the  humor  of 
“keeping  up  with  the  times”  when  a fast  clock  is  involved. 
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Allow  time  for  silent  reading  and  then  encourage  reactions  to  this  part 
of  the  story.  Clear  up  understanding  of  such  portions  of  the  story  as  the 
description  of  the  peddler  on  page  159,  his  sales'  talk  on  page  160, 
and  the  description  of  starting  the  clock  on  pages  161-162.  Notice  whether 
or  not  children  have  used  the  glossary  to  obtain  meanings  of  new  words. 

Enjoyment  of  the  story  incidents  may  be  increased  by  informal  dis- 
cussion of  such  questions  as  the  following:  “What  explanation  did  the 
Vizir  give  for  not  eating  his  breakfast?  How  do  you  think  the  peddler  per- 
suaded the  Caliph  to  buy  the  clock?  Do  you  think  the  Caliph  succeeded 
in  having  the  sundials  set  by  the  clock?  Why,  or  why  not?  What  made 
the  Caliph  decide  that  the  sunset  was  late?  What  did  he  plan  to  do 
about  it?  What  were  some  of  the  things  that  happened  when  people 
began  to  live  by  the  clock?  What  were  the  Caliph's  arguments  to  show 
the  people  that  he  was  saving  daylight?  How  did  the  Grand  Vizir  feel 
about  all  this  activity?” 

Pages  167-173  . . . Have  children  note  the  subtitle  on  page  167  andll 
suggest  what  the  miracle  may  be.  After  silent  reading  ask  why  the  mer- 
chant found  everyone  asleep.  Then  ask,  “How  did  the  merchant  know 
that  it  was  just  noon?  How  did  he  know  the  date?  What  finally  happened 
to  the  clock?  Why?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  Tut  the  mer- 
chant of  Samarcand  was  equal  to  the  emergency'?  What  did  he  suggest 
doing?  How  did  he  calm  the  Caliph's  anger?  Did  he  give  the  Caliph  any 
chance  to  express  his  wrath?  What  finally  happened  in  Chunder-abad- 
dad?” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Identifying  character  traits  . . . Ask  pupils  to  think  of  words 
suitable  for  describing  the  chief  characters  in  the  story  and  to  justify  their 
choices  by  reading  portions  of  the  story  aloud.  The  following  are  sug- 
gestions: the  Caliph— proud,  pompous , conceited,  stupid,  easily  fooled;  the 
Grand  Vizir— clear-thinking,  gloomy,  bitter,  worried;  the  peddler— clever, 
quick-talking,  dishonest;  the  merchant— clever,  talkative , resourceful. 

Identifying  comparisons  . . . Have  pupils  skim  through  the  story 
to  find  comparisons;  e.g.,  “cluck  like  a hen”  (page  160),  “save  daylight  as 
a stingy  man  saves  pennies”  (page  160),  “sounds  like  a guinea  hen  in  the 
rain”  (page  162),  “It  was  red  as  a ruby-stone”  (page  165),  “Meals  followed 
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lone  another  like  drops  of  spattering  rain”  (page  167),  '‘hours  fled  by  like 
! the  flying  balls  shot  from  a Roman  candle”  (page  167),  “restless  as  a cat” 
i (page  167),  and  “sound  like  a simoom  in  the  distance”  (page  168). 

! A,fter  locating  and  discussing  comparisons  in  the  story,  have  children 
suggest  original  comparisons  to  describe  (1)  the  speed  of  the  clock,  (2) 
the  sound  of  the  clock,  (3)  the  Caliph’s  anger,  (4)  the  merchant’s  trick. 

Finding  sources  of  stories  . . . Ask  children  if  they  would  like  to 
read  the  book  from  which  this  story  was  taken  and  ask  how  they  could 
1 locate  the  book.  Call  attention  to  and  explain  the  list  of  acknowledgments 
(ion  page  480.  Then  have  pupils  find  the  source  of  “The  Caliph’s  Clock” 

] I land  make  a note  of  the  title  and  the  author’s  name. 


improving  oral  interpretation  . . . Complete  enjoyment  of  the 
story  will  be.  enhanced  through  oral  interpretation.  As  preparation  for 
this  oral  reading,  children  should  notice  the  use  of  italicized  words  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  paragraphs  on  page  163  and  have  opportunity  to  show  how 
they  would  read  these  paragraphs  aloud.  The  significance  of  capitalization 
on  page  170  should  be  called  to  children’s  attention;  and  clues  to  the  feel- 
ings or  actions  of  story  characters,  such  as  “gasped  the  merchant,”  “he 
roared,”  “bellowed,”  and  “swaggered,”  should  also  be  observed. 

Pupils  should  notice  especially  the  effect  tempo  has  on  this  story.  They 
j should  practice  reading  with  increasing  tempo  the  paragraphs  describing 
the  speed  of  the  clock  or  the  hurry  of  the  people  as  they  tried  to  keep  up 
with  it.  A speech  like  that  of  the  peddler  on  page  160  or  that  of  the  mer- 
chant on  page  172  will  need  preliminary  practice  for  fluent  reading.  After 
practice  boys  and  girls  should  have  an  opportunity  to  read  the  entire  story 
aloud  in  an  audience  situation. 


T hlii  k - a it  c I - Hook  . . .Use  pages  35,  36,  and  37.  The  sugges- 
tions given  in  the  Note  accompanying  each  of  these  Workbook  pages  will, 
if  followed,  enrich  the  activities  in  connection  with  each  page. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Creative  expression  . . . Stimulate  discussion  of  what  might  have 
happened  if  the  Caliph  had  bought  a radio  instead  of  a clock  or  if  the 
peddler  had  sold  him  the  first  flashlight  ever  ^een  in  Chunder-abad-dad. 
Encourage  children  to  make  up  and  prepare  to  tell  to  others  stories  with 
these  or  similar  nonsense  themes. 
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Listening  to  poems  . . . Children  will  enjoy  hearing  the  teach' 
read  “The  Mameluke  and  the  Hospodar”  or  other  poems  by  Laura  1 
Richards  in  Tirra  Lirra,  or  selections  from  The  Complete  Nonsense  Bo c 
by  Edward  Lear. 

Reading  independently  . . .Have  pupils  get  from  the  library  < 
make  available  to  them  a copy  of  John  Bennett’s  The  Pig  Tail  of  Ah  Li 
Ben  Loo  from  which  the  story  “The  Caliph’s  Clock”  is  taken.  Call  attei 
tion  to  Bennett’s  silhouette  illustrations  and  compare  them  with  the  pi 
tures  in'  People  and  Progress.  Suggest  that  children  would  enjoy  readir 
stories  in  The  Pig  Tail  of  Ah  Lee  Ben  Loo  or  in  similar  books  suggeste 
in  the  bibliography  on  pages  456  and  457. 

◄ PAGES  1 74-  1 82  ► 

RJufttUncj,  9nk 

Simon  Smug,  like  many  a would-be  poet,  could  begin  his  verses  bi 
could  not  find  rhymes  to  finish  them.  When  his  wife  got  him  a bottl 
of  magic  ink,  surprising  things  began  to  happen.  Finally  Sarah  Smu 
had  “more  than  enough  poetry,”  and  that  was  “the  end  of  it!” 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  two  lines  in  script  on  page  176,  and  te 
children  that  these  lines  were  the  beginning  of  a rhyme  by  Simon  Smuj 
Ask  them  if  they  can  finish  the  rhyme  by  adding  two  more  lines.  Th 
difficulty  of  finishing  the  rhyme  will  soon  be  apparent.  Explain  thi 
Simon,  shown  in  the  pictures  on  pages  174  and  175,  could  not  find 
rhyme  for  the  lines  until  his  wife  thought  of  a way  to  help  him  out.  Hav 
them  read  the  story  to  see  what  happened. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

As  pupils  read  silently,  the  teacher  should  watch  individual  reactior 
to  the  story,  noting  which  children  seem  to  find  it  most  appealing.  Di 
cussion  following  the  story  may  be  very  brief.  Ask  children  what  the 
think  of  the  kind  of  rhymes  that  the  ink  helped  Simon  write.  Continu 
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the  discussion  by  asking,  “How  did  Sarah  happen  to  use  the  ink?  How  do 
you  suppose  the  words  ‘white  mice’  and  ‘To  boil  with  ham’  ever  got  on 
the  grocery  bills?” 

Give  boys  and  girls  opportunity  to  read  aloud  the  completed  verses  and 
to  notice  the  nonsensical  content.  Clear  up  the  meanings  of  “in  the 
rockery”  (page  175),  “box  of  nibs”  (page  176),  “only  ten  shillings  a 
bottle”  (page  177),  and  “One  pound  and  four”  (page  181) . 

To  increase  enjoyment  of  this  selection  allow  children  time  to  prac- 
tice reading  the  story  aloud  and  provide  an  opportunity  for  reading  it  to 
others— perhaps  to  the  pupils  in  a lower  grade. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Suggesting  rhyming  words  . . . Call  attention  to  the  rhyme  pro- 
duced by  the  ipk  when  Simon  Smug  signed  his  name.  Have  children  sug- 
gest all  the  other  words  that  they  can  think  of  to  rhyme  with  “smug.” 
Let  them  try  to  list  rhyming  words  for  their  own  last  names.  Continue  with 
words  like  thanks , more , and  pound.  The  absurdity  of  trying  to  put 
pairs  of  these  unrelated  rhyming  words  in  a poem  may  be  pointed  out. 

Discriminating  between  poetry  and  doggerel  . . . Ask  pu- 
pils if  they  think  that  Simon  wrote  real  poetry,  and  ask  why  not.  Encour- 
age them  to  express  in  their  own  words  the  difference  between  real  poetry 
and  mere  rhyme  or  doggerel.  The  subject  will  prove  difficult  to  discuss,  and 
children’s  answers  should  not  be  forced.  Comments  like  those  listed  below 
will,  however,  help  boys  and  girls  formulate  standards  for  judging  poetry. 

Both  real  poetry  and  doggerel  may  have  rhyme. 

Both  real  poetry  and  doggerel  may  have  rhythm. 

Real  poetry  tells  something  about  how  the  author  felt  as  he  wrote. 

Real  poetry  helps  you  see  common  things  in  unusual  ways. 

Other  distinctions  may  occur  to  pupils,  and  they  should  be  led  to  con- 
clude that  not  all  verses  are  real  poetry,  even  if  they  rhyme;  also  that 
much  doggerel  is  good  fun  to  read,  even  though  it  is  not  important  or 
artistic. 

Thmk-and-Do  Book  . . .Use  pages  38  and  39.  The  many  limericks 
on  Page  38  will  provide  excellent  background  for  the  suggestion  in  the 
Extending  Interests  section  given  on  the  next  page. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Writing  nonsense  rhymes  . . . The  writing  of  nonsense  rhymes 
^dll  grow  naturally  out  of  reading  "Rhyming  Ink.”  Suggest  that  children 
first  think  of  the  bills  Sarah  wrote  that  made  the  customers  so  indignant 
(page  181);  then  have  them  suggest  lists  of  groceries  and  see  if  they  can 
write  out  bills  as  though  they  were  using  the  rhyijiing  ink. 

Another  procedure  which  pupils  will  enjoy  is  to  allow  each  child  to  write 
one  or  two  lines  as  the  beginning  of  a rhyme.  Then  have  him  exchange 
his  paper  with  another  pupil  and  attempt  to  finish  the  other  child’s  rhyme. 
Trying  to  complete  these  unfamiliar  lines  should  prove  a mirth-provoking 
experience  for  children. 

Sharing  nonsense  poetry  . . . Children  should  find  and  read  to 
others  nonsense  poems  of  their  own  choice.  Poems  of  this  kind  are 
included  in  Jonathan  Bing  and  Other  Verses  by  Beatrice  Curtis  Brown 
and  in  Rainbow  in  the  Sky  by  Louis  Untermeyer. 

Sharing  hooks  and  stories  . . . Opportunity  should  be  provided 
for  boys  and  girls  to  discuss  humorous  or  whimsical  stories  that  they  have 
been  reading  and  to  comment  on  those  books  listed  in  the  bibliography 
which  they  have  read.  They  might  begin  "Our  Own  Bibliography  of 
Nonsense  Stories”  and  list  only  those  books  which  are  their  favorites. 
Mention  of  books  or  stories  read  in  previous  grades  should  be  encouraged, 
and  pupils  who  are  retarded  in  reading  may  be  referred  to  humorous  books 
at  levels  appropriate  to  their  abilities. 

◄ PACES  18  3 -193  ► 

*7<4e  Stony  of  5bn..  ^belittle 

Dr.  Dolittle,  lover  of  animals,  is  one  of  the  immortals  of  children’s 
literature.  The  first  chapter  of  Hugh  Lofting’s  initial  book  in  a well- 
loved series  is  reproduced  here  verbatim,  together  with  the  original 
drawings  by  the  author.  This  short  selection  should  be  enough  to 
lead  children  to  an  enthusiastic  search  for  other  stories  about  the 
good  doctor. 
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PREPARING  FOR  READING 


The  interesting  story  of  how  Hugh  Lofting  happened  to  write  the  Dr. 
Dolittle  stories  is  admirably  told  in  the  author’s  own  words  in  The  Junior 
Book  of  Authors  by  Stanley  Kunitz  and  Howard  Haycraft,  and  this  story 
provides  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  selection  in  the  text.  The 
teacher  might. read  to  the  class  from  The  Junior  Book  of  Authors;  or  she 
might  tell  in  her  own  words  how  Lofting,  a soldier  in  the  first  World 
War,  wrote  the  stories  and  drew  the  pictures  in  letters  to  entertain  his 
children  in  England,  and  how  he  continued  writing  about  Dr.  Dolittle  at 
the  children’s  insistence.  Explain  to  pupils  that  the  next  story  in  their 
books  is  the  very  first  chapter  the  author  wrote  about  Dr.  Dolittle  and 
that  the  pictures  are  reproductions  of  the  original  ones  the  author  drew. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Since  the  text  is  relatively  easy,  children  should  be  able  to  read  the 
entire  story  silently  without  direction.  After  silent  reading  encourage  com- 
ments on  the  story.  Then  list  on  the  blackboard  the  names  of  the  doctor’s 
favorite  pets,  and  suggest  that  these  characters  all  have  interesting  adven- 
tures in  such  books  about  Dr.  Dolittle  as  The  Story  of  Dr.  Dolittle,  Dr. 
Dolittle  s Circus,  and  Dr.  Dolittle  s Post  Office  by  Hugh  Lofting. 

Call  attention  to  the  structure  of  the  story  by  asking,  “Does  the  begin- 
ning of  the  story  sound  fanciful  or  real  to  you?  Where  does  the  story  first 
sound  ridiculous?  What  is  the  first  hint  that  this  is  an  imaginative  story?” 
Children’s  responses  will  vary,  but  all  should  be  led  to  see  that  the  author 
develops  his  story  from  the  believable,  to  the  unusual,  the  unlikely,  the 
ridiculous,  and  finally  to  the  truly  unbelievable.  Have  pupils  read  aloud 
the  paragraphs  that  seem  to  them,  to  mark  the  transitions  or  change  the 
tone  of  the  story.  Then  ask  children  to  recall  other  stories  in  which  the 
real  and  the  unreal  are  closely  woven  into  the  story.'  They  may  mention 
the  tall  tales  of  Paul  Bunyan,  Pecos  Bill,  and  others,  or  the  story  of 
Mary  Poppins. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Using  words  correctly  . . . Tell  children  that  in  a well-known  play 
one  of  the  leading  characters  named  Mrs.  Malaprop  was  always  using  long 
words  incorrectly.  For  example,  in  speaking  of  an  alligator  on  the  Nile 
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River,  she  said,  “an  allegory  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile/'  Explain  that  this 
habit  of  Mrs.  Malaprop  is  a common  one  and  that  often  people  use  incor- 
rectly long  words  whose  meanings  they  do  not  really  know.  Children  may 
be  able  to  furnish  other  examples  of  this  kind  from  personal  experience 
or  from  experience  in  listening  to  various  radio  programs  in  which  ex- 
pressions of  this  kind— often  called  malapropisms— are  used.  Keep  this 
discussion  on  the  humorous  level,  but  lead  children  to  understand  that 
those  who  use  long  words  should  be  careful  to  use  them  correctly.  From 
the  discussion  children  should  gather  that  those  who  consistently  use  “big 
words"  incorrectly  are  a source  of  amusement  to  others. 

To  give  children  experience  in  detecting  “malapropisms,”  write  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  on  the  blackboard.  Ask  pupils  to  find  the  word  in  each 
sentence  that  is  used  incorrectly  and  to  suggest  a more  suitable  word. 

Mr.  Young  was  asked  to  be  an  honorable  president  of  the  Boy  Scout 
Council. 

Everyone  was  welcome  because  Mrs.  Jones  was  a hospital  woman. 

He  made  a biography  of  all  the  books  that  he  had  enjoyed  reading  during 
the  unit. 

She  was  wearing  a delegate  lace  collar. 

He  was  so  angry  that  he  completely  lost  his  temperature. 

Perceiving  relationships  ...  To  promote  the  ability  to  perceive 
analogous  relationships,  write  the  following  on  the  blackboard. 

Animal  is  to  horse  as  tree  is  to  cabbage  oak  earth. 

Elicit  that  the  word  oak  completes  the  sentence  correctly  and  make  sure 
that  children  understand  the  type  of  comparison  made  in  the  sentence 
and  the  reason  why  oak  is  the  correct  word;  Continue  with  such  sentences 
as  the  following: 


Wing  is  to  bird  as  hoof  is  to  girl  dog  horse. 

Night  is  to  day  as  dark  is  to  light  evening  sun. 

Ears  are  to  hear  as  eyes  are  to  know  see  listen. 

Whale  is  to  large  as  thunder  is  to  rain  storm  loud. 

Horse  is  to  land  as  bird  is  to  feathers  air  nest. 


The  teacher  should  not  expect  all  pupils  to  do  equally  well  with  this  exer- 
cise in  making  analogies.  To  make  an  analogy  the  child  must  be  able  to 
think  in  each  case  “What  is  the  relationship  here?"  and  his  success  in  this 
type  of  thinking  is  related  to  his  general  intelligence.  Pupils  who  are  low 
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in  ability  to  make  analogies  need  many  concrete  examples  and  illustra- 
tions, as  they  may  not  be  able  to  follow  discussions  of  abstract  ideas. 
Additional  experience  in  making  analogies  will  be  provided  on  page  44  of 
the  Think- and-Do  Book. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  40  and  41. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Preparing  for  audience  reading  . . . Boys  and  girls  will  enjoy 
taking  turns  reading  aloud  selected  chapters  from  the  book  The  Story  of 
Dr.  Dolittle.  In  doing  this  the  responsibility  of  the  reader  to  an  audience 
should  be  stressed,  and  children  should  be  reminded  to  have  adequate 
practice  in  reading  aloud  their  portions  of  the  book  in  preparation  for 
their  audience  reading. 

Planning  a marionette  show  . . . The  story  about  Dr.  Dolittle 
will  prove  entertaining  material  for  a marionette  show  because  it  features 
talking  animals  and  their  queer  doings.  Children  may  dramatize  the 
chapter  given  in  People  and  Progress,  or  they  may  choose  another  chap- 
ter from  one  of  the  Dr.  Dolittle  books.  For  teacher’s  references  on  marion- 
ettes, see  the  book  list,  page  165  of  Guidebook  fot  Days  and  Deeds. 

Creative  artistic  expression  . . . Children  may  enjoy  trying  to 
make  additional  illustrations  for  the  story,  using  simple  line  drawings  like 
Hugh  Lofting’s. 

i PAGES  1 94-208 ► 

awH  Me 

% 

In  this  story  from  the  book  of  the  same  name  by  Robert  Lawson, 
Amos,  the  mouse,  takes  “pen  in  paw”  to  tell  the  “true”  story  of  how 
Benjamin  Franklin  happened  to  invent  the  stove  and  discover  that 
lightning  and  electricity  were  the  same.  The  point  of  view  in  the 
story  is  unique,  and  children  will  chuckle  over  the  unusual,  whimsical 
treatment  of  facts  which  previously  have  been  presented  to  them  in 
a realistic  manner. 
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PREPARING  FOR  READING 


Lead  pupils  to  tell  what  they  know  about  Benjamin  Franklin’s  inventions, 
discoveries,  and  proverbs.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  Franklin  was  a states- 
man and  a philosopher  as  well  as  a scientist,  and  suggest  that  if  children 
are  not  sure  what  these  words  or  other  words  in  the  story  mean,  they 
should  consult  the  glossary. 

Explain  that  the  story  "Ben  and  Me”  is  an  amusing  account  of  some  of 
Benjamin  Franklin’s  doings.  Have  children  examine  the  picture  on  page 
194  and  ask,  "What  do  you  think  the  mouse  is  doing?”  Then  say,  "There 
is  another  clue  on  this  page  that  will  tell  you  whether  or  not  the  mouse 
is  the  author  of  this  story.  Can  you  find  it?  Let’s  read  the  story  to  find 
out  what  the  great  Benjamin  Franklin  seemed  like  from  a mouse’s  point 
of  view.” 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  194-202  . . . After  silent  reading  of  the  first  two  sections  of  the 
story  ask,  "Was  there  anything  in  this  part  of  the  story  that  struck  you  as 
particularly  amusing?  What  does  Amos  tell  about  his  home  and  family? 
Whv  did  he  leave  home?  How  did  he  happen  to  go  exploring  in  Franklin’s 
house?  What  kind  of  house  was  it?  Flow  and  where  did  Amos  spend  the 
night?” 

Also  stimulate  comment  by  asking,  "What  proverb  did  Franklin  use  to 
justify  the  small  fire?  How  did  Amos  persuade  Franklin  that  he  needed 
more  fire?  According  to  Amos  what  was  wrong  with  the  fireplace?  Where 
does  Amos  say  that  he  got  the  idea  for  a stove?  How  did  he  help  Franklin 
build  the  stove?  How  did  Amos  suggest  keeping  the  fire  off  the  floor? 
What  reward  did  he  ask  for  his  efforts?” 

Pages  202-208  . . . After  silent  reading  ask  children  why  Amos  was 
definitely  not  interested  in  electricity.  Guide  further  discussion-  by  such 
questions  as:  "How  did  Franklin  reply  to  Amos’  scolding?  What  happened 
to  Amos  during  the  storm?  What  effect  did  the  storm  have  on  Franklin’s 
house?  Why  did  Franklin  say  that  he  hadn’t  been  able  to  observe  what 
had  happened?  Why  did  Amos  ask  if  Franklin  had  replaced  his  spectacles 
with  pillows?”  Have  pupils  turn  to  the  subtitle  for  this  part  of  the  story 
and  discuss  with  them  the  humor  of  a mouse  claiming  any  credit  for 
Franklin’s  work  with  electricity. 
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Extend  interpretation  by  asking,  “Do  you  think  the  author  had  a good 
time  writing  this  story?  What  examples  do  you  find  of  sly  humor  on  the 
part  of  the  author?”  Children’s  opinions  may  vary,  but  they  should  be 
led  to  consider  the  implications  of  such  expressions  as  “The  prayer  books 
were  tough,  but  those  sermons!”  (page  196),  “you  can  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  anything  you  please.  For  myself,  I will  go  down  in  the  cellar— and 
stay  there”  (page  204).  Conclude  the  discussion  with  the  questions, 
“What  idea  do  you  get  of  Amos  from  the  story?  How  does  Mr.  Lawson 
make  you  feel  that  the  mouse  was  bold  and  conceited?” 

Because  of  the  delightful  humor  in  “Ben  and  Me”  children  will  enjoy 
reading  this  story  in  an  audience  situation.  Have  them  select  and  practice 
parts  that  may  prove  difficult  before  the  oral  interpretation;  e.g.,  Franklin’s 
speech  on  page  203. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Explaining  common  expressions  . . .Tell  pupils  that  there  are 
many  expressions  in  this  story  that  they  have  often  heard  or  read  and  ask 
them  if  they  can  explain  what  these  expressions  mean.  Have  children 
tell  in  their  own  words  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following:  “credit  given 
where  credit  is  due”  (page  195),  “poor  as  church  mice”  (page  195),  “Not 
wishing  to  be  critical”  (page  199),  “joy  of  creating  may  be  meat  and  drink 
to  you”  (page  202),  “person  of  vision”  (page  203),  “harness  it  to  do  the 
bidding  of  man”  (page  203),  and  “startling  display  of  modesty”  (page  208) . 

Thfnk-and-Bo  Book  . . .Use  pages  42,  43,  and  44. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Comparing  points  of  view  . . . Mention  that  when  Robert  Law- 
son  wrote  Ben  and  Me  he  wrote  as  though  he  were  a mouse,  telling  a story 
in  the  first  person.  Ask  pupils  whether  or  not  they  have  read  any  other 
stories  that  were  told  in  the  first  person.  They  may  recall  “Uncle  Lem’s 
Egg  Beater”  and  “Across  the  Atlantic— Solo”  in  Days  and  Deeds.  Then 
ask  them  to  think  of  other  stories  supposedly  told  by  an  animal;  e.g.,  Black 
Beauty  and  Beautiful  Joe.  Mention  that  in  Kurt  Wiese’s  Chinese  Ink 
Sticky  which  they  will  enjoy  reading,  the  story  is  supposedly  told  by  the 
ink  stick  itself.  Encourage  children  to  skim  through  stories  in  People 
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and  Progress,  and  elicit  that  in  most  of  the  stories  the  author  seems  to  be 
just  a bystander  telling  the  story.  In  subsequent  stories  in  this  book 
encourage  pupils  to  note  the  points  of  view  from  which  the  accounts  are 
told. 

Reading  independently  . . . Call  attention  to  the  bibliography 
on  pages  456  and  457  of  People  and  Progress  and  ask  children  to  com- 
ment on  the  books  listed  that  they  have  read.  Draw  attention  to  I Discover 
Columbus  by  Robert  Lawson,  and  if  pupils  have  not  read  the  book, 
encourage  comment  on  what  they  think  it  may  be  like. 

EXTENDING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Sharing  stories  and  poems  . . . After  the  stories  in  this  unit  have 
been  read,  one  or  more  periods  should  be  provided  when  boys  and  girls 
can  share  with  others  fanciful  books,  stories,  or  poems  that  they  have  been 
reading  independently.  Periods  of  this  kind  offer  excellent  opportunity  for 
oral  reading  that  has  genuine  motivation.  Children  should  be  encouraged 
to  share  their  reading  experiences  in  ways  of  their  own  choosing.  They 
might  prepare  book  posters  or  brief  reviews  of  favorite  books;  or  they 
might  read  aloud  poems  they  have  enjoyed,  or  parts  of  interesting  stories 
or  books.  If  several  children  have  read  and  enjoyed  a particular  book  or 
story,  they  might  work  together  to  prepare  a dramatization  of  events  in  it. 

Learning  about  modern  anthors  . . . The  teacher  should  en- 
courage children  to  consult  newspapers,  magazines,  and  current  literary 
publications  for  interesting  facts  about  living  authors  and  for  information 
about  their  new  books.  Young  Wings  published  by  the  Junior  Literary 
Guild  often  gives  such  information;  similar  materials  may  be  found  in  the 
book  sections  of  the  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  New  York  Times,  and 
often  in  local  papers.  Superior  pupils  may  enjoy  consulting  the  Horn 
Book  for  information.  Boys  and  girls  may  decide  to  make  an  alphabetical 
file  of  clippings  of  information  that  they  find  about  authors.  Such  a file 
would  serve  as  an  impetus  to  further  reading. 

Creative  expression  ...  A special  bulletin-board  display  might  be 
made  in  the  classroom  to  feature  children’s  original  stories,  poems,  or 
songs.  Original  drawings  or  paintings  of  book  characters  or  scenes  from 
favorite  books  might  also  be  posted  on  this  bulletin  board. 
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Pages  177-198  of  this  Guidebook 
Unit  V of  People  and  Progress  . . . 


World  Neighbors 

| 


t^UR  WORLD  TODAY  ...  is  growing  smaller.  Nations  once 
separated  by  barriers  of  time  and  space  have  been  brought  within  a 
few  hours’  flying  time  of  one  another,  and  areas  once  totally  unknown 
to  us  now  appear  prominently  in  news  reports  and  radio  broadcasts.  A 
new  world  community  is  in  the  making — a world  community  in  which 
new  sympathies  and  understandings  must  be  created. 

The  stories  in  this  unit  have  been  selected  because  of  their  potential 
value  in  awakening  these  sympathies  and  understandings.  Written  in 
unusually  vivid  language,  these  stories  depict  present-day  living  con- 
ditions, experiences,  problems,  and  aspirations  of  people  in  sections  of 
North  Africa,  Russia,  Greece,  Brazil,  and  China.  Children  should  leave 
the  stories  with  the  feeling  of  having  “lived  a bit  of  life”  in  these 
neighboring  lands  and  with  the  desire  to  seek  other  reading  materials 
that  will  take  them  on  friendly  visits  to  our  world  neighbors. 
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INTRODUCING  THE  UNIT  THEME 


The  theme  “World  Neighbors”  might  be  introduced  by  a few  questions 
designed  to  create  awareness  of  how  man’s  progress  in  such  fields  as  aero- 
nautics and  radio  has  speeded  up  and  ejqDanded  travel  and  communication 
in  the  world  today,  thus  bringing  all  nations  into  closer  contact.  The 
following  questions  might  be  used  to  stimulate  and  guide  discussion: 

What  modem  methods  of  transportation  make  it  possible  for  us  to  get  to 
different  parts  of  the  world  quickly  and  easily ? 

What  modern  ways  of  communication  make  it  possible  for  us  to  know 
almost  immediately  what  is  happening  all  over  the  world ? 

What  do  you  think  is  meant  by  the  statement  “The  world  is  growing 
smaller  7 

Why  do  you  think  it  is  more  important  than  ever  before  that  the  nations 
of  the  world  learn  more  about  each  other  and  try  to  work  with  one  another ? 

In  the  discussion  lead  children  to  see  how  transoceanic  cables  and  inter- 
national radio  hookups,  as  well  as  fast  ocean  liners,  international  highways, 
and  speedy  modern  airplanes,  are  making  all  nations  relatively  close  neigh- 
bors. The  effect  of  the  “air  age”  should  especially  be  emphasized.  If  a globe 
is  available,  the  teacher  should  point  out  that  vast  land  areas  of  the  world 
border  upon  the  Arctic  Ocean.  She  should  also  explain  that  recent  airplane 
flights  over  arctic  regions  have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  go  to  and  from 
many  parts  of  the  world  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  Page  45  of  the  Think- 
and-Do  Book  extends  the  concept  of  how  our  world  is  growing  smaller. 

Against  this  background  of  “a  shrinking  world”  develop  the  idea  that 
among  our  great  tasks  today  are  those  of  ( 1 ) getting  better  acquainted  with 
the  people  in  other  nations  who  are  so  rapidly  becoming  our  close  neigh- 
bors, and  (2)  working  toward  the  day  when  all  nations  can  live  as  friendly 
neighbors.  Have  pupils  suggest  how  acquaintance  with  world  neighbors 
might  be  furthered;  e.g.,  through  wide  reading  and  seeing  movies  about 
other  countries  or  through  listening  to  radio  programs. 

Before  initiating  this  unit,  the  teacher  should  make  a survey  of  slides, 
movies,  or  pictures  that  will  be  useful  in  helping  pupils  visualize  the  set- 
tings of  the  various  stories.  She  should  make  available  copies  of  such  maga- 
zines as  Travel  and  National  Geographic.  Books  suitable  for  extension 
reading  should  also  be  assembled.  For  a list  of  such  books  see  pages  254-255 
of  this  Guidebook  and  page  457  of  People  and  Progress. 
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< PAGES  210-224  ► 


Peftp&ifyoot  JtU  Name. 

On  the  great  plateaus  between  the  high  mountain  ranges  of  North 
Africa  live  the  Berber  tribes,  eating  the  same  kinds  of  foods,  weaving 
the  same  kinds  of  materials,  using  the  same  types  of  tools,  and  follow- 
ing the  same  customs  that  they  have  for  many  hundreds  of  years. 
Here  in  this  setting  unfolds  the  story  of  the  boy  Driss  and  the  tiny 
abandoned  donkey  that  he  adopts  for  his  very  own.  Driss  keeps  the 
donkey  nameless  for  several  months.  No  ordinary  name  will  suffice 
for  this,  “the  most  wonderful  donkey  in  all  Africa.”  Eventually,  how- 
ever, the  donkey  solves  the  mystery  of  Thursday  Market  and  in  so 
doing  earns  the  name  “Pepperfoot.” 

Children  will  thoroughly  enjoy  the  amusing  plot  of  this  story  as  well 
as  the  delightful,  realistic  details  skillfully  woven  in  to  give  a picture  of 
life  today  as  it  is  lived  by  the  Berber  tribes. 


PREPARING  FOR  READING 


If  the  book  Pepperfoot  of  Thursday  Market  by  Robert  Davis  is  available, 
read  the  first  chapter  to  the  pupils.  This  chapter,  entitled  “Pepperfoot’s 
Country,”  gives  an  excellent  description  of  the  environment  and  way  of 
life  of  the  Berber  tribes  in  North  Africa.  (Page  46  of  the  Think-and-Do 
Book  contains  some  of  this  same  descriptive  material,  and  the  teacher  may 
wish  to  have  pupils  use  it  before  reading  the  story  in  People  and  Progress.) 
After  a brief  discussion  of  this  material,  have  the  pupils  find  the  story 
“Pepperfoot  Earns  Plis  Name.”  Explain  that  this  is  the  story  of  a Berber 
boy  and  his  donkey  and  that  it  is  taken  from  the  book  Pepperfoot  of  Thurs- 
day Market.  Suggest  that  the'  children  read  the  story  to  learn  how  the 
donkey  Pepperfoot  solved  a mystery  and  thus  earned  his  name. 

If  the  descriptive  material  from  Pepperfoot  of  Thursday  Market  is  not 
available,  tell  the  pupils  that  the  story  “Pepperfoot  Earns  His  Name”  has 
its  setting  in  North  Africa.  Locate  the  vast  plateau  region  between  the 
coastal  ranges  in  North  Africa  on  the  map— the  area  stretching  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Red  Sea.  Explain  that  this  area  is  inhabited  by  tribes 
known  as  Berbers  and  that  these  tribes  have  lived  here  in  much  the  same 
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way  for  several  thousand  years.  Mention  that  this  story  of  the  boy  Driss 
and  his  donkey  Pepperfoot  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  how  the  Berbers 
live  today.  Suggest  that  the  children  read  it  to  learn  more  about  these 
people  and  to  find  out  how  the  donkey  earned  his  name  of  Pepperfoot. 

Before  pupils  begin  to  read  the  story,  write  on  the  blackboard  the  names 
of  the  story  characters:  Driss , Sidi  Ahmed , Fortunata,  Amroo , You-Seff, 
Rabka,  Nour  Edden,  Ben  Hassan , Dillal  Ben  Abbes , El  Ghouli,  Berk  El  hill. 
Also  write  the  names  of  the  two  villages  mentioned  in  the  story:  Ali  Taza, 
Izda  Taza.  Have  the  children  quickly  look  up  the  pronunciations  of  these 
proper  names  in  the  glossary  and  pronounce  them.  Clarifying  the  pro- 
nunciations of  these  names  will  prevent  needless  confusion  during  the 
silent  reading  and  in  the  subsequent  discussion. 

If  pupils  ask  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  four  foreign  words  which  are 
not  in  the  glossary,  tell  them  the  correct  pronunciations,  i.e.,  behime 
( be  he'  ma) , jellaba  (/a  la'  ba),Hadj  ( Haj ),  mishwee  ( mish ' we). 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  210-216  . . . Ask  children  what  they  think  is  meant  by  the  sub- 
title “A  Desert  Waif.”  Have  them  look  up  waif  in  the  glossary,  if  necessary. 
Then  suggest  that  they  read  the  first  part  of  the  story  to  learn  who  the  waif 
was  and  what  became  of  him.  After  the  silent  reading  lead  children  to 
describe  the  waif  and  then  to  tell  where  he  was  found,  what  was  unusual 
about  him,  what  Driss  decided  to  do  with  him,  and  how  Driss  cared  for 
him.  Ask  what  Driss  meant  by,  “I  will  wait  and  let  him  name  himself.” 
In  the  discussion  about  the  Berbers  see  if  children  have  inferred  that 
Allah  is  the  word  used  by  these  people  and  other  Mohammedans  for  their 
God.  Ask,  “What  is  meant  by  the  expression  Tnch  Allah?  How  did  Sidi 
Ahmed  know  that  the  donkey  did  not  belong  to  the  Berbers?”  During  the 
discussion  explain  that  the  Berbers  are  great  storytellers  and  that  their 
everyday  conversation  is  marked  by  a rather  elaborate  storytelling  style  and 
by  rather  unusual  expressions;  e.g.,  “Son  of  my  Son,”  “Amroo,  you  sleepy- 
headed  turtle.”  Emphasize  that  the  writer  of  the  story  has  captured  this 
style,  and  ask  pupils  to  read  aloud  a few  paragraphs  of  conversation. 

Pages  216-224  . . . Tell  pupils  that  in  the  section  called  “Adventures 
at  Market”  they  will  learn  how  Driss’  donkey  not  only  earned  himself  a 
name  but  also  solved  a mystery.  After  the  silent  reading  of  these  pages  ask, 
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“What  were  the  two  riddles  of  Thursday  Market?  How  did  the  donkey  help 
to  solve  them?  Why  did  everyone  think  Tepperfoot’  would  be  a good 
name  for  the  donkey?” 

Have  children  mention  ways  in  which  Driss  reminds  them  of  themselves 
or  their  friends;  e.g.,  he  liked  animals,  he  would  go  to  any  trouble  to  care 
for  a pet,  he  liked  money  of  his  own  to  spend,  he  liked  good  things  to  eat. 

Have  the  children  skim  through  the  story  quickly  for  interesting  details 
about  the  Thursday  market.  After  discussing  these  details  follow  the  same 
procedure  by  having  them  skim  through  the  story  for  information  about 
[ the  Berbers’  homes,  clothing,  customs,  attitude  toward  girls  and  women. 

! Encourage  them  to  note  details  in  the  pictures  as  well  as  in  the  text. 

Then  arouse  interest  in  discussing  some  of  the  reasons  why  life  among 
the  Berbers  has  not  changed  much  in  many  hundreds  of  years:  since  the 
i Berbers’  villages  are  in  a remote  part  of  North  Africa,  the  people  have  had 
little  contact  with  the  outside  world;  because  travel  to  and  from  the  Berber 
villages  is  difficult,  few  new  ideas  or  inventions  have  been  brought  into  the 
! country.  The  teacher  might  also  develop  the  idea  with  pupils  that  the 
1;  Berbers  have  within  their  environment  the  simple  necessities  of  life  and 
thus  have  not  been  stimulated  to  much  travel  or  invention;  e.g.,  they  have 
; cattle,  wheat,  and  barley  to  use  for  food,  skins  and  wool  of  animals  to  use 
| for  clothing  and  shelter.  The  teacher  might  remind  children  that  during 
| the  recent  war  foreign  armies  with  their  modern  equipment  and  modern 
I ways  of  living  have  come  to  North  Africa.  She  might  ask,  “Do  you  think 
j this  will  cause  any  changes  in  the  Berbers’  way  of  life?  Why,  or  why  not?” 
Following  the  discussion  the  entire  story  might  be  reread  orally  since  it 
I is  well  suited  for  oral  interpretation. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Noting  significant  details  . . . The  following  procedures  will  help 
develop  pupils’  ability  to  evaluate  ideas  critically  before  making  generaliza- 
! tions  or  conclusions.  This  ability  is  of  particular  importance  in  intelligent 
i interpretation  of  materials  about  relatively  unfamiliar  countries  and  people. 
Show  children  a map  of  the  continent  of  North  America  and  have  them 
name  the  various  countries  on  the  continent.  Encourage  conversation  about 
how  settings,  climate,  and  ways  of  living  differ  in  different  parts  of  this  con- 
tinent. Then  say,  “If  you  knew  very  little  about  any  of  these  countries  in 
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North  America  and  you  read  a story  about  Alaska,  would  you  be  justified 
on  the  basis  of  that  one  story  in  making  the  following  statements?” 

In  North  America  the  climate  is  very  cold. 

Parents  of  children  in  North  America  fish  for  salmon. 

There  are  few  movies  or  other  kinds  of  entertainment  in  North  America. 

As  children  evaluate  these  statements,  develop  the  idea  that  they  are  not 
accurate  because  they  refer  only  to  life  in  a certain  section  of  North  America. 

Against  this  general  background  have  children  evaluate  the  following 
statements  about  Africa  that  might  be  made  correctly  or  incorrectly  after 
reading  the  story  “Pepperfoot  Earns  His  Name.”  Ask  pupils  to  tell  which 
sentence  in  each  pair  of  statements  is  the  more  accutate  and  why. 

The  people  who  live  in  Africa  are  called  Berbers. 

In  one  section  of  North  Africa  live  some  tribes  called  the  Berbers. 

There  are  few  modern  conveniences  in  Africa. 

The  Berber  tribes  in  North  Africa  live  in  a very  primitive  way. 

Every  Thursday  all  the  people  in  Africa  go  to  Thursday  market. 

The  Berbers  have  the  same  kind  of  markets  they  have  had  for  many  years. 

In  discussing  the  statements  above  encourage  children  to  refute  the 
obviously  inaccurate  and  sweeping  ones  not  only  on  the  common  sense 
basis  but  also  on  the  basis  of  specific  data.  In  summarizing  the  discussion 
lead  pupils  to  realize  that  ( 1 ) there  are  great  variations  in  ways  of  living 
within  a continent  and  also  within  countries  on  a continent;  (2)  no  single 
book  or  article  can  give  a complete  picture  of  life  in  any  continent  or  coun- 
try; and  ( 3 ) conclusions  about  life  in  a foreign  land  should  not  be  drawn  on 
the  basis  of  information  gained  in  but  one  or  two  stories  or  books. 

Using  the  glossary  . . . Children  who  have  evidenced  difficulty  in 
obtaining  correct  pronunciations  of  words  from  the  glossary  should  be 
given  special  help.  The  teacher  might  pattern  the  help  she  gives  these 
pupils  from  the  lessons  on  pages  108-109  and  112-113  of  this  Guidebook. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  45  and  46. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Creative  artistic  expression  ...  As  pupils  read  the  stories  in  this 
unit  and  in  related  books  dealing  with  life  in  other  countries,  they  might  be 
encouraged  to  try  to  capture  something  of  the  setting  or  spirit  of  the  people 
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through  painting  pictures  or  constructing  simple  dioramas  portraying  typi- 
cal scenes.  Any  artistic  expression  should  be  pupils’  own  reaction  to  what 
they  have  read  and  not  a mere  copy  of  pictures  they  have  seen. 

Reading  independently  . . . Call  children’s  attention  to  the  library 
books  mentioned  on  page  457  of  People  and  Progress  and  ask  them  to  cite 
the  ones  that  would  probably  give  information  about  North  Africa.  If 
i Pepperfoot  of  Thursday  Market  is  available,  children  will  enjoy  reading  it 
independently.  They  might  also  prepare  to  read  aloud  interesting  chapters 
i of  it  to  the  class.  Also  call  attention  to  those  books  in  the  bibliography  on 
; pages  254-255  of  this  Guidebook  that  are  available  in  the  classroom  library. 

Wide  reading  of  books  about  life  in  other  lands  may  be  stimulated  by 
j letting  children  make  a class  scrapbook  in  which  they  can  place  book 
| reviews,  riddles  about  favorite  book  characters,  book  teasers,  and  sketches 
| that  they  have  prepared  about  their  favorite  books.  From  the  outset  these 
materials  should  be  grouped  in  the  scrapbook  according  to  countries. 

◄ PAGES  225-235 ► 

9mm&Ual  (IcuU-oad 

Here  is  a gripping,  authentic  picture  of  the  people  of  modern  Russia. 

! In  this  story  the  children  in  the  city  of  Dnepropetrovsk — site  of  the 
j great  Dnieper  Dam — are  first  seen  planning,  building,  and  operating 
their  own  railroad.  They  are  thrilled  with  their  remarkable  opportunity 
; and  conscious,  too,  that  railroading  is  becoming  increasingly  important 
I in  Russia’s  plans  for  its  future. 

When  the  enemy  invades  the  country,  these  plans  for  the  future  are 
! temporarily  abandoned;  and  all  over  Russia  children  join  their  parents 
in  combatting  the  enemy  with  courage  and  ingenuity.  In  Dneprope- 
trovsk the  parents  remove  everything  salvageable  from  the  great  dam 
preparatory  to  blowing  it  up.  Meanwhile  the  youngsters  dismantle  their 
beloved  railroad,  saving  useful  parts  for  transport  far  behind  the  lines. 
Then,  dry-eyed  and  with  indomitable  faith  in  the  future,  they  listen 
for  the  explosions  that  will  bring  destruction  to  the  dam.  To  them  and 
to  all  who  read  such  true-to-life  accounts  as  this  one,  the  little  railroad 
and  the  great  Dnieper  Dam  will  remain  “immortal”  indeed. 
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PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Locate  Russia  on  the  map  or  globe  and  discuss  with  pupils  its  enormous 
area— an  area  that  is  larger  than  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Central 
America  combined  and  that  contains  about  one-twelfth  of  the  world’s 
population.  As  general  background  for  the  story,  explain  that,  until  the  last 
twenty-five  years  or  so,  much  of  this  great  territory  was  undeveloped  and 
that  there  were  relatively  few  railroads,  factories,  modern  farms,  or  public 
schools.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  within  recent  years  great  changes  have 
been  taking  place  and  that  all  over  Russia  people  are  going  to  school  to 
learn  to  read  and  write  and  to  use  modern  machinery  and  methods  of 
farming.  Explain  that  groups  of  boys  and  girls  called  Pioneers  have  been 
organized  along  the  lines  of  our  Girl  and  Boy  Scouts  and  that  these  Pioneers 
have  been  carrying  on  many  useful  projects. 

Tell  pupils  that  the  story  “The  Immortal  Railroad”  is  about  a railroad 
that  some  boys  and  girls  in  Russia  really  did  build  and  operate  from  1936 
to  1941.  Have  them  look  up  the  word  immortal  in  the  glossary  and  then 
suggest  that  they  read  the  story  to  learn  why  the  children’s  railroad  will 
“live  forever”  in  the  memory  of  all  who  have  heard  or  read  about  it. 

Before  children  begin  to  read,  have  them  find  in  the  glossary  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  the  names  Shura  Trekach  and  Wiolodny.  Remind 
pupils  to  use  the  glossary  for  help  with  other  difficult  words. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Have  pupils  read  the  entire  story  silently  before  discussing  it.  Since  this 
is  a story  that  must  be  “felt”  to  be  appreciated,  guide  the  discussion  in 
such  a way  as  to  permit  children  to  comment  freely  on  the  story  and 
their  reactions  to  it.  As  a build-up  for  helping  pupils  realize  how  much 
both  the  railroad  and  the  great  dam  meant  to  the  people  ask  such  ques- 
tions as  the  following:  “What  had  to  be  done  before  the  children’s  railroad 
was  ready  to  operate?  Why  were  the  grown-ups  willing  to  give  so  much 
time  and  attention  to  a children’s  railroad?  Why  was  Young  Pioneer 
an  appropriate  name  for  the  train?  How  do  you  think  the  children  felt 
on  the  opening  day?  How  must  they  have  felt  when  they  were  dismantling 
and  carrying  away  as  much  as  they  could  of  their  railroad?  Why  was 
their  parents’  decision  to  blow  up  the  dam  a hard  one  to  make?  What 
traits  must  people  have  to  carry  through  a decision  like  this?” 
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Then  see  if  children  can  tell  in  their  own  words  why  the  story  of  the 
children's  railroad  and  the  great  dam  will  be  immortal  not  only  to  the 
Russians  but  also  to  people  in  other  countries  who  have  heard  it.  Empha- 
size again  that  the  events  in  “The  Immortal  Railroad”  really  did  happen 
just  a few  years  ago  in  Russia  and,  if  a large  map  is  available,  have  children 
locate  the  bend  of  the  Dnieper  River  which  is  the  site  of  the  huge  dam. 

Discuss  with  pupils  the  vivid  illustrations  on  pages  229  and  233  and 
ask  them  to  describe  other  pictures  that  they  visualized  while  reading  the 
story.  Children  may  suggest  such  interesting  pictures  as  those  of  the 
young  railroaders  transplanting  trees -on  the  right  of  way  and  gf  Shura 
finding  his  name  omitted  from  the  operating  staff;  or  they  may  mention 
such  unforgettable  scenes  as  those  of  the  old  engineer,  Kholodny,  ad- 
dressing the  Children’s  Council  for  the  last  time,  of  the  young  railroaders 
waiting  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  for  the  first  explosion  of  the  dam, 
and  of  Shura  standing  at  sunrise  facing  the  vast  unconquered  land  to  the 
east  where  he  and  his  people  are  moving  to  begin  life  anew. 

! Interpretation  may  be  extended  by  asking  pupils  to  mention  situations 
in  our  history  in  which  our  own  people  have  shown  as  much  courage  and 
determination  as  the  Russians  did  in  this  story.  Children  may  cite  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  the  delivering  of  Patrick 
Henry’s  famous  words,  “Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death!”;  the  fighting 
of  our  soldiers  in  their  heroic  last  stand  at  Bataan;  etc. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 


Justifying  statements  ...  To  extend  ability  to  justify  statements 
on  the  basis  of  ideas  gained  from  reading,  ask  pupils  to  find  and  read 
aloud  sentences  in  the  story  to  justify  each  of  the  statements  below.  Page 
numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  for  the  teacher  the  pages  which  children 
[may  use  in  justifying  the  statements. 

There  was  a good  reason  why  the  grown-ups  encouraged  the  making  of  the 
railroad,  (pages  226  and  227) 

Students  were  carefully  prepared  before  they  were  allowed  to  operate  the 
railroad,  (pages  227,  228,  and  229) 

The  coming  of  the  war  was  not  a surprise  to  the  Russians,  (page  230) 

; The  great  Dnieper  Dam  meant  more  to  the  Russians  than  merely  a 
source  of  power  for  factories,  (page  226) 

The  Russians  were  determined  not  to  let  useful  food  or  machinery  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  (pages  231,  232, .and  234) 
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Identifying  root  words  ...  To  strengthen  understanding  of  hov 
words  having  a common  root  may  vary  in  meaning  and  usage,  write  th< 
following  on  the  blackboard,  underlining  the  boldfaced  words: 

The  children  investigated  the  problems  of  building  a railroad. 

They  were  thorough , tireless  investigators. 

The  investigation  helped  the  children  know  what  had  to  be  done. 

Have  pupils  read  the  sentences  and  discuss  with  them  the  meanings  of  th( 
three  words  printed  in  boldface.  Lead  children  to  see  that  each  of  these 
words  is  formed  from  the  word  investigate,  and  that  all  three  words  are 
related  in  meaning.  Continue  with 'the  words  below. 

object  tell  prosper  bombard 

objector  retell  prosperous  bombardier 

objection  foretell  prosperity  bombardment 

Then  to  strengthen  ability  to  identify  root  words  on  the  basis  of  meaning 
as  well  as  form,  write  the  following  on  the  blackboard : 

The  boy  was  sick. 

Bill's  sickness  lasted  many  days. 

John  used  a sickle  to  cut  the  weeds. 

He  was  a sickly  child. 

Have  pupils  read  the  sentences  and  discuss  with  them  the  meanings  o: 
the  four  words  printed  in  boldface.  Lead  children  to  see  that  one  of  these 
words,  sickle,  is  not  related  in  meaning  to  the  other  three  words  and  it 
not  formed  from  the  root  word  sick.  Continue  with  such  words  as  those 


given  below. 

fan  cat 

fan  like  catlike 

fancy  cattiness 

fanned  catch 

Thtnk-and-Do  Book  . 


beg 

tin 

begging 

tingle 

begin 

tinner 

beggar 

tinny 

Use  pages  47,  48,  and  49. 


EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Extending  concepts  . . . Children  whose  parents  or  grandparents 
came  from  or  have  visited  in-  Russia  may  be  encouraged  to  relate  infor- 
mation about  the  country  learned  from  their  families,  to  show  pictures 
of  the  country,  or  to  display  articles  brought  from  Russia. 
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Pupils  should  also  be  encouraged  to  read  the  books  Comrade  One- 
Crutch  by  Ruth  E.  Kennell,  Made  in  Russia  by  William  C.  White,  and 
Struggle  Is  Our  Brother  by  Gregor  Felsen,  and  to  ask  at  the  public  library 
for  other  materials  about  present-day  Russia.  * 

Writing  a business  letter  ...  A committee  might  be  appointed 
to  write  to  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  485  Madison  Avenue,  New 
iYork,  or  to  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  Radio  City,  New  York, 
to  obtain  information  about  forthcoming  radio  programs  to  be  devoted 
to  various  aspects  of  life  or  activities  in  other  countries.  Information  gained 
1 in  this  way  should  be  posted  on  the  class  bulletin  board  and  good  programs 
I heard  should  later  be  discussed  by  the  class. 

i PAGES  236-247  ► 

JdeM&n,  jj&i  J^iklaA 

While  taking  food  to  some  soldiers  of  his  village  who  are  hiding  in 
the  mountains,  Nikias  encounters  an  enemy  patrol.  He  has  the  cour- 
age and  the  cleverness  to  give  wrong  directions  that  save  his  friends 
and  help  bring  a minor  victory  to  Greece.  And  so  it  comes  about 
that  the  very  first  letter  Nikias  ever  received  is  from  the  Colonel  of 
the  Sixth  Regiment  congratulating  him  for  “a  great,  a shining  deed.” 
This  story  dramatizes  for  children  something  of  the  courage  and 
unconquerable  spirit  of  the  people  of  modern  Greece — people  who 
in  recent  years  have  upheld  the  finest  traditions  of  ancient  Greece 
and  have  proved  an  inspiration  to  free  men  and  women  everywhere. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

If  the  book  Wings  for  Nikias  by  Josephine  Blackstock  is  available,  an 
excellent  approach  to  the  story  would  be  the  reading  aloud  of  the  first 
chapter  of  this  book.  In  this  chapter  a Greek  boy,  Nikias,  in  the  year 
1940  listens  to  stories  of  the  heroes  of  ancient  Greece  and  wonders  if  he 
will  ever  have  the  courage  to  do  anything  bold  or  brave.  After  reading 
this  chapter  aloud  the  teacher  should  tell  pupils  that  the  story  “A  Letter 
for  Nikias”  is  taken  from  the  book  Wings  for  Nikias.  She  should  suggest 
that  they  read  the  story  to  learn  how  Nikias  proved  his  courage. 
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If  the  book  Wings  for  Nikias  is  not  available,  approach  the  story  by 
explaining  that  the  setting  is  in  Greece  in  1940— a time  when  a powerful 
enemy  has  invaded  the  country.  Locate  Greece  on  the  map  and  call 
attention  to  the  many  mountainous  regions.  Mention  that  when  the 
enemy  invaded  Greece,  the  Greek  soldiers  frequently  hid  in  the  mountains 
until  an  opportunity  arose  to  attack  the  enemy  by  surprise.  Explain  that, 
although  greatly  outnumbered,  the  Greek  soldiers— and  the  women  and 
children,  too— fought  so  bravely  for  their  freedom  that  people  all  over 
the  world  were  thrilled  by  their  courage.  Suggest  that  pupils  read  the 
story  “A  Letter  for  Nikias”  to  learn  how  the  bravery  and  quick-thinking 
of  a Greek  boy  helped  win  a minor  victory  for  Greece.  Pupils  should 
understand  that,  while  the  exact  happenings  in  this  story  may  not  have 
occurred,  many  similar  deeds  of  bravery  actually  have  been  performed. 

Write  the  following  names  on  the  blackboard:  Nikias , Demetrios, 
Kyr  Mihale , Thalia , Manitza , Benito , Rafael , Papous , Aleko  Kalamato. 
Have  pupils  find  in  the  glossary  the  pronunciations  for  these  names. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  silent  reading  of  the  entire  story  give  pupils  an  opportunity  to  tell 
in  their  own  words  how  Nikias  helped  bring  a victory  for  Greece.  Then 
encourage  children  to  give  their  reactions  to  this  gripping  story  by  ask- 
ing them  to  tell  how  they  liked  it  and  whether  or  not  they  think  the 
events  might  really  have  happened. 

Guide  the  discussion  of  story  events  by  asking  such  questions  as  “What 
was  Nikias  doing  in  the  mountains  that  November  day?  What  was  the 
first  problem  that  required  him  to  ‘use  his  head?  What  was  his  second 
problem  and  how  did  he  solve  it?  Why  was  it  so  important  that  Demetrios 
be  warned  even  after  the  enemy  had  been  given  the  wrong  directions? 
What  gave  Nikias  the  courage  to  find  and  warn  Demetrios?  How  do  you 
know  that  Nikias’  warning  was  successful?”  At  this  point  one  of  the  chil- 
dren might  read  aloud  the  letter  Nikias  received  from  the  colonel. 

To  deepen  appreciation  of  the  story  emphasize  that  for  generations 
people  all  over  the  world  have  been  inspired  by  the  stories  of  Greek  heroes 
and  encourage  children  to  mention  some  of  these  heroes  that  they  have 
read  about;  e.g.,  legendary  heroes  such  as  Odysseus,  Achilles,  Jason,  Perseus, 
or  Theseus  and  historic  heroes  like  Leonidas.  Develop  the  idea  that  Greeks 
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pf  today  try  to  live  up  to  the  great  traditions  of  courage  that  are  a part 
pf  their  heritage.  Ask,  “What  qualities  did  Nikias  show  that  made  him 
worthy  of  these  fine  traditions  of  Greece?” 

In  concluding  the  discussion  ask  pupils  what  clues  the  story  gave  to 
indicate  that  many  people  in  Greece  were  working  together  to  aid  the 
Greek  soldiers.  Then  see  if  children  can  cite  other  stories  in  which  the 
people  of  a country  have  exhibited  bravery  and  cleverness,  too,  in  fighting 
or  outwitting  an  enemy  invader.  Children  may  mention  the  story  “The 
Immortal  Railroad”  that  they  have  read  in  this  unit  or  the  story  “A  Golden 
'Christmas”  in  Days  and  Deeds. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Using  a pronunciation  key  . . . The  following  review  of  long  and 
short  vowel  sounds  and  the  unstressed  vowel  sound  is  suggested  for  use 
•with  pupils  who  have  shown  difficulty  in  deriving  pronunciations  from  the 
glossary.  (The  teacher  should  note  that  ability  to  recognize  and  pronounce 
from  phonetic  spellings  the  long  and  short  sounds  of  vowels  and  the 
unstressed  vowel  will  enable  pupils  to  pronounce  a great  many  of  the  words 
in  the  glossary  or  dictionary.) 

Call  attention  to  the  pronunciation  key  on  page  458  and  ask  children 
to  find  and  pronounce  the  key  words  for  the  short  and  long  sounds  of 
the  vowels:  i.e.,  a— hat,  cap,  age,  face;  e—let,  best , equal,  see;  i—it,  pin, 
ice,  five;  o—hot , rock,  open,  go;  u — cup,  butter,  use,  music.  Lead  pupils 
to  notice  that  in  this  key  the  short  sound  of  a vowel  is  represented  by  a 
vowel  letter  without  any  mark,  and  that  the  long  sound  of  a vowel  is 
represented  by  the  vowel  letter  with  a straight  line  over  it.  Then  write 
the  following  on  the  blackboard: 


lit 

Iat 

fit 

bump 

tel 

slep 

set 

bus 

sit 

fat 

kub 

ion 

Ask  for  a volunteer  to  pronounce  each  phonetic  spelling.  Clear  up  in 
informal  discussion  any  errors  that  individuals  make  in  doing  this. 

Next  review  with  pupils  the  one  special  vowel  symbol  used  in  this 
pronunciation  key  to  represent  a vowel  sound  that  we  commonly  hear  in 
unaccented  syllables.  Call  attention  to  the  symbol  a and  ask  children 
to  pronounce  the  key  words  given  for  this  sound.  Explain  that  this  symbol 
is  never  used  for  the  vowel  sound  in  accented  syllables. 
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Then  have  children  look  at  the  first  word  in  the  left-hand  column  on 
page  459,  i.e.,  abbey.  Ask  them  to  pronounce  this  word  from  its  phonetic 
spelling,  keeping  in  mind  the  sound  of  the  short  a and  the  sound  of  the 
short  i.  Continue  this  procedure  with  the  next  nine  words  in  this  column. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  50  and  51. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Dramatizing  a story  ...  As  preparation  for  dramatizing  “A  Letter 
for  Nikias”  have  the  children  reread  the  story  aloud.  Then  see  if  pupils 
can  suggest  four  main  parts,  or  scenes,  into  which  the  story  quite  naturally 
divides.  Write  on  the  blackboard  various  suggestions  that  the  children 
offer  and  encourage  discussion  and  evaluation  of  them.  Eventually  the 
parts,  or  scenes,  decided  upon  should  be  somewhat  as  follows: 

Scene  I —Nikias  talks  to  Penelope  and  Tbeo  and  tries  to  persuade  them 
to  stop  following  him. 

Scene  II  — The  enemy  patrol  appears  and  after  a short  discussion  Nikias 
gives  them  the  wrong  directions. 

Scene  III— Nikias  goes  to  warn  Demetrios  of  the  danger. 

Scene  IV—Kyr  Mihale  brings  good  news  and  a letter  for  Nikias. 

Before  children  dramatize  the  story  as  a whole,  ask  for  volunteers  to 
dramatize  each  of  the  scenes  that  have  been  suggested.  Encourage  pupils 
in  these  volunteer  performances  to  keep  the  action  of  the  story  moving, 
to  supply  original  conversation  as  well  as  to  use  particularly  apt  expressions 
from  the  story,  to  make  their  voices  s®und  as  they  think  the  people  in 
the  story  would  sound,  and  to  use  any  gestures  or  facial  expressions  that 
seem  natural  and  appropriate. 

Preparing  a radio  script  . . . Some  of  the  children  may  be  inter- 
ested in  adapting  “A  Letter  for  Nikias”  into  a radio  script  and  later 
dramatizing  it  again  in  that  form.  Models  for  writing  a radio  script  can 
be  found  on  pages  144-145  of  we  talk  and  write,  book  four1  by  L.  J. 
O'Rourke  and  others,  or  on  page  52  of  a handbook  of  English  for  boys 
and  girls2  prepared  by  Robert  C.  Pooley  and  others  for  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Research  in  English. 

1 Published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 

2 Published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 
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£nd  of  a 2uedt 

[Somewhere  in  the  great  bustling  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  in  the  care  of  the 
Comes  family,  is  Jorge’s  pet  parrot  Chiquita.  How  Jorge,  a homeless 
coffee  picker  and  a stranger  to  the  city,  conducts  a successful  search 
for  his  pet  makes  an  engrossing  tale.  In  repayment  for  a kindness 
by  Senhor  Manoel  the  boy  offers  to  hawk  in  the  streets  the  rare 
Brazilian  animals  that  his  benefactor  collects.  Jorge  studies  the  tricks 
bf  the  other  vendors,  and  soon  he,  too,  can  engage  in  long-winded 
bargaining.  As  he  hawks  his  wares,  he  makes  discreet  inquiries  which 
are  at  last  rewarded.  The  Comes  home,  a beautiful  mansion,  is 
pointed  out  to  him.  Jorge  stares  first  in  wonder  and  then  in  delight 
for  within  that  home  is  his  beloved  Chiquita.  He  has  come  to  the 
|end  of  his  quest! 

Children  will  thoroughly  enjoy  Jorge’s  adventures  and  as  they  fol- 
low him  through  the  streets  of  Sao  Paulo,  they  will  unconsciously 
absorb  some  of  the  atmosphere  and  customs  of  this  large  Brazilian  city. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Ask  pupils  to  look  at  the  pictures  on  pages  249,  252-253,  and  256  to  see 
if  they  can  infer  the  setting  of  the  story.  When  South  America  is  men- 
tioned, have  children  cite  clues  in  the  pictures  that  help  place  the  setting 
there.  Explain  that  the  specific  setting  is  Sao  Paulo  in  Brazil,  locate  this 
I city  on  the  map,  and  let  children  tell  anything  they  may  know  about 
the  city.  They  may  mention  that  it  is  the  capital  of  a famous  coffee- 
growing state  in  Brazil.  Encourage  speculation  about  the  meaning  of  the 
title  “End  of  a Quest”  and  tell  pupils  that  they  will  learn  in  the  story 
how  Jorge,  a stranger  in  Sao  Paulo,  made  a search  there  for  something 
that  belonged  to  him.  Suggest  that  as  they  read  they  note  interesting 
customs  of  this  Brazilian  city. 

Before  children  begin  to  read  the  story,  have  them  locate  quickly  in 
the  glossary  the  correct  pronunciations  of  the  names  of  characters  that 
i appear  prominently  in  the  story:  Manoel,  Maria,  Gomes,  Chiquita.  Ex- 
plain that  the  word  Senhor  ( sa  nyor')  is  the  Brazilian  word  for  Mister. 
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Place  the  following  foreign  words  on  the  blackboard  and  tell  pupils 
how  to  pronounce  them:  verdura  ( ver  dii'  rd),  vassoura  (vd  so'  ra ),  gallinha 
gorda  (gdle'  nyd  gor'  do),  peixe  (pa'  slid),  camarao  (ku  mu  roung' ) , aba- 
caxi  (o  bo  co  she'),  milreis  (mil'  r as).  Encourage  children  to  try  to  get 
the  meanings  of  these  words  from  the  sentences  in  which  they  appear. 
Explain  that  these  words  are  Portuguese,  the  language  spoken  in  Brazil. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Informal  discussion  should  follow  the  reading  of  this  story  which  is  much 
lighter  in  tone  than  the  two  preceding  selections.  Lead  pupils  to  com- 
ment on  why  Jorge  was  in  Sao  Paulo,  how  he  happened  to  be  at  Senhor 
ManoePs  home,  why  he  offered  to  hawk  the  animals,  and  what  the  results 
of  his  efforts  were.  Then  say,  “If  you  had  been  hawking  these  animals 
in  the  streets  with  Jorge,  what  sights  and  sounds  would  you  have  seen 
and  heard?  What  interesting  customs  of  Sao  Paulo  would  you  have 
learned?”  Check  on  how  well  children  have  been  able  to  infer  the  mean- 
ings of  the  vendors’  calls;  e.g.,  verdura  (vegetables),  vassoura  (brush  or 
broom),  gallinha  gorda  (fat  chickens),  peixe  (fish),  camarao  (shrimp), 
abacaxi  (pineapple),  and  milreis  (a  coin). 

Encourage  boys  and  girls  to  reflect  on  the  story  events  by  asking,  “What 
makes  you  think  Jorge  was  a clever  boy?  Why  did  he  feel  as  he  did  when 
he  thought  that  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  quest?  Which  of  his 
experiences  in  Sao  Paulo  would  you  like  to  have  had?” 

Lead  pupils  to  use  both  pictures  and  text  to  compare  and  contrast  the 
buildings,  street  scenes,  clothing,  and  customs  common  in  Sao  Paulo  with 
those  of  their  own  or  some  other  familiar  city  in  the  United  States.  Empha- 
size that  some  of  the  customs  of  Sao  Paulo  were  unfamiliar  to  Jorge  who 
was  a native  Brazilian,  and  lead  children  to  see  that  within  our  own 
country,  too,  there  are  variations  in  customs  and  scenery  in  different  cities. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Using  information  gained  in  the  story  . . . Write  the  names 
of  the  following  animals  on  the  blackboard:  macaw,  armadillo,  toucan, 
tapir,  heron.  Have  pupils  reread  pages  249  and  250  to  aid  them  in  identify- 
ing each  of  these  animals  in  the  picture  on  page  249.  Then  have  them  read 
aloud  descriptions  that  helped  them  identify  the  animals. 
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Evaluating  inferences  and  conclusions  . . . Help  pupils  make 
a list  of  the  ideas  they  have  gained  about  life  in  one  of  Brazil’s  largest  cities, 
Sao  Paulo.  They  may  suggest  such  statements  as: 

Women  in  this  Brazilian  city  like  to  buy  from  street  vendors. 

Bargaining  is  a custom  that  is  widely  used  in  the  city. 

Sao  Paulo  has  many  beautiful  suburbs. 

In  the  suburbs  some  of  the  large  mansions  are  made  of  marble. 

Most  of  the  beautiful  homes  stand  behind  high  walls. 

Bring  out  the  idea  that  all  of  the  statements  suggested  should  be  checked 
by  further  reading  before  being  regarded  as  actual  facts.  Ask,  “Which 
of  these  two  titles  would  be  the  more  accurate  to  place  over  the  statements 
you  have  just  suggested:  'Life  in  Brazil’  or  'Life  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil’? 
Why?”  Lead  children  to  infer  that  they  must  do  more  reference  reading 
before  they  can  claim  much  knowledge  of  life  and  activities  in  Brazil,  and 
have  them  suggest  sources  to  which  they  would  go  for  more  information. 

Tfaink-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  52  and  53. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Planning  a program  ...  At  this  point  encourage  pupils  to  plan  for 
a “World  Neighbor  Day”  to  be  observed  at  the  close  of  this  unit.  Have 
them  make  suggestions  about  how  they  might  acquaint  their  classmates 
with  some  aspect  of  life  in  a foreign  country;  e.g.,  by  giving  talks  or  read- 
ing original  reports  based  on  wide  reading;  by  drawing  pictures  of  inter- 
esting scenes  or  activities  read  about  in  stories  of  other  lands;  by  bringing 
in  for  display  pictures  and  clippings  about  other  countries  or  objects  that 
came  from  them;  by  arranging  to  play  on  the  phonograph  recordings  of 
folk  songs  of  various  countries;  by  reading  aloud  portions  of  books  or 
articles  containing  good  descriptions  of  life  in  some  neighboring  land. 

Broadening  reading  interests  . . . The  story  “End  of  a Quest” 
should  serve  to  lead  children  into  wide  reading  of  the  many  good  books 
now  available  on  our  South  American  neighbors.  Pupils  may  be  referred 
to  the  book  Jorge  s Journey  by  Alice  Curtis  Desmond,  from  which  the 
story  in  People  and  Progress  was  taken,  and  to  the  book  Feathers:  the 
Story  of  a Rhea  by  the  same  author.  Pupils  might  also  be  encouraged  to 
look  in  the  classroom,  school,  or  public  library  for  other  good  books  about 
South  America. 
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◄ PACES  257 -27 4 ► 


*7/te  Qood  Rioe* 

This  is  the  graphic  story  of  the  Yangtze— “The  Good  River”  that 
unexpectedly  turns  cruel  and  sweeps  away  in  its  flooding  waters 
houses,  personal  property,  and  the  half-grown  rice  crop.  This  is  the 
story,  also,  of  a valiant  group  of  Chinese  farmers  who  take  refuge 
from  the  flood  on  an  innermost  dike.  There,  perched  high  above  the 
flood  waters,  they  wage  for  four  months  a grim  battle  against  starva- 
tion. At  last  a mercy  ship  finds  the  group;  and  even  as  they  take 
their  first  bites  of  food,  these  famished  people  evidence  their  unshake- 
able  courage.  They  ask  for  seed  so  that  they  can  return  to  their 
village  to  plant  again!  They  murmur  with  gratitude,  too,  the  name  > 
of  the  country  from  which  this  unexpected  help  has  come — America. 

Only  one  who  has  lived  in  China  and  who  has  the  human  sensitiv- 
ities of  Pearl  Buck  could  give  us  this  unforgettable  picture  of  the 
patience  and  the  enormous  staying-power  of  the  Chinese  peasant;  and 
only  an  author  of  Pearl  Buck’s  distinction  could  tell  her  story  in  such 
beautiful  descriptive  prose. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Mention  that  “The  Good  River”  was  written  by  Pearl  Buck,  a well-known 
author  of  stories  about  China.  Explain  that  she  is  particularly  well  qualified 
to  write  such  stories  because,  as  the  daughter  of  missionary  parents,  she 
has  lived  in  China  most  of  her  life  and  understands  the  Chinese  people. 

Tell  boys  and  girls  that  the  story  they  are  going  to  read  is  about  a 
Chinese  girl  Lan  Ying  who  lived  wifh  her  family  on  a little  farm  near  the 
Yangtze  River.  Locate  this  river  on  a large  map  of  Asia  and  ask  children 
to  give  reasons  why  they  think  the  river  might  be  important  to  the  farmers 
who  live  near  it.  To  help  establish  the  mood  of  the  story  ask  children  to 
look  at  the  picture  of  Lan  Ying  on  page  257  and  to  compare  it  with  the 
picture  on  page  272.  Ask,  “Do  you  think  this  is  going  to  be  a gay  story? 
Why,  or  why  not?”  Explain  that  life  for  Chinese  farmers  is  always  difficult 
and  that  they  are  often  troubled  by  floods  or  droughts.  Then  say,  “This 
story  tells  why  Lan  Ying  decided  the  ‘good  river’  could  be  cruel.” 
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GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 


Pages  257-263  . . . Have  pupils  read  these  pages  to  learn  why  Lan  Ying 
thought  the  Yangtze  was  truly  “The  Good  River.”  After  the  silent  reading 
discuss  the  ways  in  which  the  river  aided  the  farmers  who  lived  near  it. 
Encourage  speculation  upon  what  the  river  meant  to  Lan  Ying  by  asking, 
“Why  had  the  river  come  to  seem  almost  like  a person  to  Lan  Ying? 
What  were  some  of  the  things  she  saw  and  thought  about  as  she  sat  by 
it  day  after  day?  What  is  meant  by  \ . . she  could  read  its  face  and  catch 
its  mood  for  the  day’  and  ‘It  was,  indeed,  the  only  book  she  could 
read  . . .’?”  Ask  children  what  there  is  about  the  story  that  makes  them 
feel  as  though  they  really  know  Lan  Ying  and  lead  them  to  cite  passages 
in  which  the  author  tells  in  detail  what  Lan  Ying  is  thinking  as  well  as 
what  she  is  doing. 

Direct  attention  to  the  attitude  of  Lan  Ying’s  mother  toward  education 
by  asking,  “Did  Lan  Ying’s  mother  think  girls  should  attend  school?  Why, 
or  why  not?”  Then  explain  that  since  the  time  of  these  story  events  a 
great  many  schools  have  been  established  in  villages  throughout  China. 

Encourage  pupils  to  tell  what  ideas  the  story  has  given  them  about  family 
life  among  the  peasants  of  China  and  to  point  out  the  contribution  made  to 
the  family’s  welfare  by  each  individual  who  was  physically  able.  Develop 
the  idea  that  the  crude  tools  used  in  farming  created  a need  for  every 
available  “pair  of  hands”  on  the  farm  and  mention  that  one  of  China’s 
hopes  for  the  future  is  to  bring  into  more  general  use  modern  tools  and 
machines. 

Pages  263-270  . , . Tell  children  that  Lan  Ying’s  attitude  toward  the 
Yangtze  changes  and  have  them  read  these  pages  to  learn  why  it  did. 
After  the  silent  reading  have  pupils  discuss  the  reasons  for  Lan  Ying’s 
fear  of  the  river  and  the  effects  of  the  flooding  Yangtze  on  Lan  Ying  and 
the  other  people  of  the  village. 

Help  children  appreciate  the  change  in  the  mood  of  the  story  by  com- 
menting on  how  the  first  part  created  a feeling  of  calmness  and  con- 
tentment. Then  ask,  “How  did  you  feel  as  you  read  the  second  part?” 
Encourage  children  to  read  aloud  passages  that  awakened  in  them  some 
of  the  feelings  that  they  have  mentioned.  Conclude  this  discussion  with 
the  question  “What  evidence  is  there  that  despite  all  their  troubles  these 
people  still  had  hope  and  courage?”  In  this  connection  have  the  third 
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paragraph  on  page  270  read  aloud.  Discuss  with  pupils  the  undaunted 
courage  of  men  who,  faced  with  death,  could  still  plan  and  worry  about 
how  to  manage  their  farms  after  their  return  home. 

Pages  270-274  . . . Ask,  “What  made  the  situation  look  so  serious  for 
the  Chinese  living  on  the  dike?”  After  pupils  briefly  describe  the  refugees’ 
plight,  have  them  finish  reading  the  story  silently  to  learn  what  finally 
happened  to  the  people.  Then  guide  the  discussion  of  the  rescue  of  the 
famished  Chinese  with  such  questions  as  these:  “What  evidences  did 
the  story  and  the  accompanying  pictures  give  of  the  pitiful  condition  of 
Lan  Ying,  her  father,  and  the  others  when  the  rescuers  came?  What  was 
unusual  about  the  bread  brought  by  the  rescuers?  What  seemed  to 
mean  more  to  Lan  Ying’s  father  than  the  bread  he  was  given  to  eat?  How 
do  you  explain  his  joy  at  the  promise  of  seed?  What  was  Lan  Ying’s 
feeling  about  the  country  that  had  sent  these  food  supplies?” 

Develop  the  idea  that  famine  has  often  been  experienced  and  is  being 
experienced  even  today  in  China— and  that  when  people  speak  of  “freedom 
from  hunger”  they  are  expressing  their  hope  that  in  the  future  all  countries 
will  be  “helped  to  help  themselves”  in  preventing  such  conditions. 

Children  should  be  led  to  notice  some  of  the  fine  qualities  of  this  beauti- 
fully-written story.  Pupils  may  mention  the  smooth,  flowing  style  in  which 
the  story  is  written;  the  way  in  which  the  author  tells  what  the  story 
characters  are  thinking  as  well  as  what  they  are  doing;  the  ability  of  the 
author  to  make  the  reader  feel  happy  or  sad  or  excited  about  what  is 
happening  in  the  story;  the  many  unusual  or  interesting  expressions,  such 
as  “the  junks  with  their  painted  eyes  staring  out  at  her  from  their  bows,” 
“the  river  licked  it  up  triumphantly,”  “listen  to  the  soft  rush  of  the  river 
among  its  reeds.”  If  pupils  do  not  mention  all  of  these  characteristics  of  the 
story,  the  teacher  herself  might  draw  attention  to  them. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Improving  oral  interpretation  . . . Children’s  appreciation  of 
the  beauty  and  drama  of  “The  Good  River”  can  be  furthered  through 
oral  interpretation.  Pupils  should  be  asked  to  choose  a passage  from  the 
story  that  they  particularly  enjoyed  and  to  prepare  it  for  audience  reading. 
Before  pupils  read  aloud  they  should  introduce  their  selections  by  explain- 
ing why  they  chose  the  passage  they  did,  what  pictures  they  wish  to  make 
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vivid  through  their  reading,  and  what  varying  moods  they  wish  to  convey 
to  their  audience.  An  informal  discussion  might  follow  the  oral  reading, 
and  in  this  discussion  the  teacher  should  focus  attention  on  some  of  the 
qualities  that  made  the  oral  reading  enjoyable  to  the  audience.  For 
example,  she  might  say,  “What  did  John  do  that  helped  you  know  how 
Lan  Ying  felt  when  help  finally  arrived?  What  did  you  like  about  the 
way  Mary  read  her  description?” 

Making  comparisons  ...  To  promote  children’s  ability  to  make 
comparisons  and  contrasts  write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard 
and  ask  pupils  to  fill  in  the  blank  in  each  sentence  with  the  appropriate 
word  or  phrase. 

Lan  Ying  lived  in  a house  with  a thatched  roof;  I live  in  a house  with 
a ; 

Lan  Ying  lived  near  a great  river  in  China;  I live 

Rice  and  fish  are  some  of  the  principal  foods  where  Lan  Ying  lived; 
are  some  of  the  principal  foods  where  I live. 

Lan  Ying’s  chief  form  of  amusement  was  watching  the  river;  my  chief 
form  of  amusement  is 

The  animals  that  Lan  Ying  was  most  familiar  with  were  buffaloes , goats , 
ducks , and  geese;  the  animals  that  I know  most  about  are 

Identifying  character  traits  . . . Place  the  following  descriptive 
words  and  phrases  on  the  blackboard:  patient , friendly , calm , kind , reason- 
able, courageous , steadfast.  Tell  pupils  that  these  expressions  are  often 
used  by  those  who  have  lived  or  visited  in  China  to  describe  the  Chinese 
farmers.  Ask  children  to  cite  or  to  read  aloud  passages  from  “The  Good 
River”  that  would  indicate  the  Chinese  people  in  this  story  had  some  of 
these  particular  qualities. 

Structural  and  phonetic  analysis  ...  If  some  pupils  are  having 
difficulty  in  deriving  words  through  structural  and  phonetic  analysis,  write 
the  words  listed  below,  dividing  them  into  syllables  and  indicating  the 
accent: 

in'  fant  mo'  ment  at  tire' 

sub  mit'  ex  pel'  ur'  gent 

en  list'  dif'  fer  ar'  my 

fe'  male  fa'  tal  hawk'  er 

Have  pupils  look  at  the  accented  syllable  in  each  word  and  tell  whether 
they  think  the  vowel  in  that  syllable  has  the  long,  the  short,  or  neither 
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sound  and  why.  Then  have  them  pronounce  the  word.  (See  list  of  prin- 
ciples governing  vowel  sounds  on  page  37  in  this  Guidebook.)  Write  the 
words  entice,  spider,  russet,  acute,  and  bridle.  Have  pupils  tell  where  they 
think  the  first  syllable  ends  in  each  word  and  then  have  them  pronounce 
the  word.  Explain  that  they  may  have  to  try  accenting  first  one  syllable 
and  then  the  other  before  they  can  decide  how  to  pronounce  the  word. 

Thtnk-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  54,  55,  and  56. 

EXTENDING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Summarizing  the  unit  theme  . . . The  following  procedures  will 
strengthen  children’s  understanding  of  how  our  country  is  being  drawn 
closer  to  its  neighbors.  First  ask  boys  and  girls  to  mention  evidences  in 
their  environment  that  our  country  has  many  contacts  with  other  nations 
of  the  world.  In  response  pupils  may  mention  foods  they  eat  or  objects 
they  use  that  come  from  other  countries;  they  may  note  the  presence  in 
nearby  ports  or  airfields  of  ships  or  planes  from  other  lands;  or  they  may 
cite  the  many  newspaper  dispatches  or  radio  broadcasts  that  come  directly 
from  faraway  places. 

Then  ask,  “What  makes  you  think  that  the  nations  of  the  world  will 
be  brought  into  even  closer  contact  in  the  years  to  come?”  In  response 
children  may  mention  the  effect  that  new  air  routes  and  new  aircraft  may 
have  in  bringing  widely  separated  countries  into  a few  hours’  flying  time 
of  one  another  in  the  future.  Some  pupils  may  also  discuss  the  fact  that 
many  countries  are  now  considering  the  forming  of  a world  organization 
to  promote  better  relationships  among  nations. 

A world  neighbor  program  . . . Give  boys  and  girls  an  oppor- 
tunity at  the  close  of  the  unit  to  talk  over  informally  the  ideas  that  they 
have  for  a “World  Neighbor  Day.”  (See  page  193  of  this  Guidebook.) 
This  discussion  should  culminate  with  definite  decisions  about  the  various 
ways  in  which  individuals  or  groups  in  the  class  plan  to  tell  others  about 
life  or  customs  in  another  country. 

After  making  definite  plans  for  their  “World  Neighbor  Day,”  pupils 
should  be  allowed  time  for  final  preparations.  If  it  seems  desirable,  a com- 
mittee might  be  appointed  to  see  that  these  final  preparations  are  carried 
through  efficiently.  Quite  possibly  the  events  on  this  program  may  require 
several  class  periods. 
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Pages  199-218  of  this  Guidebook 
Unit  VI  of  People  and  Progress  . . . 


The  World  of  Nature 


^^/HILDREN’S  KNOWLEDGE  . . . and  appreciation  of  the  world  of 
nature  will  be  furthered  by  these  stories  which  constitute  one  of  the 
most  distinctive  units  in  the  book.  These  stories  portray  the  beauty, 
the  terror,  and  the  drama  of  animal  life;  they  abound  with  descrip- 
tions of  plants  and  animals  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Thus  the  unit 
complements  the  preceding  one,  “World  Neighbors,”  even  as  it  makes 
boys  and  girls  eager  to  know  more  about  life  in  the  great  outdoors. 

Vividly  written,  these  stories  are  by  authors  whose  personal  experi- 
ences as  naturalists  help  them  convey  to  children  the  fascination  of 
observing,  studying,  and  dealing  with  natural  phenomena  of  all  kinds. 
The  reading  of  these  stories  should  broaden  and  deepen  interest  not 
only  in  the  plants,  animals,  and  regions  described  but  in  the  world  of 
nature  as  a whole.  These  interests  in  turn  should  lead  boys  and  girls 
to  read  extensively  about  conservation,  natural  wonders,  animal  and 
plant  characteristics,  and  other  aspects  of  natural  science. 
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INTRODUCING  THE  UNIT  THEME 


Since  one  of  the  major  aims  of  this  unit  is  to  utilize  and  expand  chil- 
dren’s interests  in  the  rich  and  varied  life  of  the  great  outdoors,  the  teacher 
might  well  approach  the  unit  by  exploring  pupils’  interests  and  experi- 
ences in  this  area.  She  might  do  this  by  asking  such  questions  as: 

Do  you  have  any  special  hobbies  in  natural  science , such  as  garden- 
ing; learning  the  names  of  trees,  flowers,  or  birds;  identifying  stars  and 
planets;  or  collecting  rocks  and  shells?  What  are  your  special  hobbies 
along  this  line? 

What  exhibits  or  collections  can  you  bring  for  your  classmates  to  see? 

What  trips  have  you  taken  to  see  caves,  waterfalls,  national  parks,  or 
other  natural  wonders? 

What  plants  or  animals  do  you  know  about  that  are  found  in  countries 
other  than  the  United  States? 

What  books  or  magazine  articles  have  you  read  lately  that  gave  you 
interesting  information  about  “ The  World  of  Nature”? 

Discussion  of  interests  and  hobbies  revealed  by  individual  responses  to 
questions  such  as  those  listed  above  will  quite  naturally  lead  into  the 
reading  of  the  stories  in  this  unit. 

◄ PAGES  276-289  ► 

Adoeniu^i  o-jf  Clud 

No  mere  animal  curiosity  from  a faraway  land  is  the  kangaroo  Chut. 
Under  the  skillful  pen  of  the  author  he  becomes  an  “individual”  in  his 
own  right  who,  from  his  first  infant  hop  to  his  initial  show  of  power 
as  an  adult,  captivates  the  reader.  Chut’s  adventures  are  many  and 
varied,  ranging  from  the  tragic  death  of  his  mother  and  his  capture  by 
two  strange  men  to  his  gradual  adjustment  to  life  at  the  ranch  home. 
The  setting  for  these  adventures  is  the  great  Bush  country  of  Australia 
which  the  author,  Dorothy  Cottrell,  knows  well  and  describes  pic- 
turesquely. The  author’s  beautiful  descriptions  of  the  Australian  coun- 
try, together  with  her  vivid  portrayal  of  Chut,  give  this  story  literary 
distinction  as  well  as  scientific  interest. 
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PREPARING  FOR  READING 


explain  that  the  story  “Adventures  of  Chut”  has  its  setting  in  Australia 
ind  have  the  children  locate  this  continent  on  a map  of  the  world.  Ask 
pupils  to  mention  any  interesting  or  unusual  animals  they  have  read  about 
:hat  are  found  in  Australia;  e.g.,  wombat,  bandicoot,  koala,  spiny  ant- 
i-  jater,  kangaroo..  If  possible,  show  pictures  of  some  of  these  animals. 

Tell  children  there  is  an  interesting  picture  of  kangaroos  on  pages 
5 276-277  of  People  and  Progress  and  have  them  turn  to  these  pages.  En- 
tourage boys  and  girls  to  volunteer  any  interesting  information  they 
may  know  about  the  characteristics  of  kangaroos.  Then  tell  pupils  they  will 
r learn  more  about  these  animals  in  this  story,  which  describes  the  adven- 
tures of  a young  kangaroo  that  lost  its  mother. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  276-283  . . After  pupils  have  read  the  subtitle  on  page  276, 
encourage  them  to  speculate  on  why  it  was  a good  thing  the  young 
orphan  kangaroo  was  rescued  and  on  what  exciting  adventures  he  might 
have  had  before  he  was  rescued.  Then  ask  children  to  read  this  section 
of  the  story  to  verify  their  guesses. 

After  silent  reading  initiate  discussion  of  the  main  incidents  by  asking, 
“What  exciting  adventures  did  Chut  have  in  this  part  of  the  story?”  The 
teacher  might  list  these  adventures  on  the  blackboard  as  they  are  sug- 
gested and  then  lead  pupils  to  describe  each  adventure  in  detail.  Then 
ask,  “What  kind  of  men  do  you  think  Chut’s  rescuers  were?  What 
makes  you  think  as  you  do?”  Throughout  this  discussion  the  teacher 
should  casually  bring  in  such  questions  as  “What  word  did  the  author 
frequently  use  in  speaking  of  young  kangaroos?”  In  this  way  she  may 
determine  whether  or  not  children  have  used  the  glossary  for  difficult  words. 

This  section  of  the  story  contains  some  interesting  and  accurate  in- 
formation about  kangaroos  which  children  will  enjoy  relating.  Encourage 
them  to  describe  the  “old  man”  of  the  kangaroo  family,  the  does,  etc. 

To  help  children  visualize  the  story  setting  more  vividly  ask,  “Suppose 
you  were  in  this  section  of  Australia  where  the  men  found  Chut,  what 
kinds  of  plant,  insect,  and  bird  life  would  you  see?  What  helped  you 
visualize  these  things  as  you  read  about  them  in  the  story?”  Lead  pupils 
to  mention  the  pictures  as  well  as  the  beautiful  descriptive  terms. 
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Pages  283-289  . . . Suggest  that  pupils  finish  reading  the  story  to  lean 
what  Chut’s  experiences  were  after  he  was  adopted  by  Tom  Henton 
After  the  silent  reading  guide  the  discussion  of  these  experiences  by  sue] 
questions  as  '‘How  did  the  little  joey  get  his  name?  How  was  Chut  carec 
for  at  the  Henton  ranch?”  Lead  children  to  describe  in  detail  Willian 
Mutton's  tricks.  Then  ask,  “How  did  Chut  finally  get  his  revenge?” 

Lead  pupils  to  reflect  on  the  information  given  in  the  story  by  asking 
“What  makes  you  think  Chut  was  a good  pet?  Do  you  think  all  kan 
garoos  would  be  as  friendly  and  affectionate  as  Chut?  What  did  you  lean 
about  kangaroos  that  you  had  not  known  before?  What  makes  yoi 
think  that  the  author  of  this  story  is  very  familiar  with  the  habits  o 
kangaroos  and  with  the  setting  she  describes  in  Australia?”  Confirm  chil 
dren’s  responses  to  this  last  question  by  saying  that  Dorothy  Cottrell  wa: 
born  in  Australia  and  lived  for  years  on  a large  ranch  there. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Promoting  vivid  imagery  . . . The  story  “Adventures  of  Chut”  i: 
outstanding  for  its  use  of  words  that  help  the  reader  visualize  colors, 
sounds,  odors,  and  textures.  To  help  children  appreciate  this  descriptm 
language  the  teacher  might  say,  “Suppose  that  you  were  an  artist  anc 
were  painting  the  scene  on  the  night  when  the  kangaroo  family  came  down 
the  path  to  the  spring.  What  colors  would  you  use  to  paint  the  landscape?” 
Have  children  refer  to  pages  276  and  277  and  locate  such  color  descrip- 
tions as  “golden  face,”  “gray  and  silver,”  “lilac  and  faint  green,”  “white 
spider  lilies,”  “bleached  silver  grass.”  Ask  pupils  what  they  think  is  meant 
by  “bleached  silver  grass”  and  lead  them  to  see  that  the  grass  looks  silver 
in  the  moonlight.  Then  have  the  pupils  skim  through  pages  277  and  278 
to  find  words  that  would  help  them  know  what  colors  to  use  in  painting 
the  kangaroo  family;  e.g.,  “pale  chestnut,”  “tawny  cream,”  “dove-blue,” 
“brownish  mouse-color.”  Also  have  children  skim  through  the  rest  of  the 
story  for  other  good  color  words. 

Next  mention  that  the  story  has  many  words  that  help  describe  how 
things  would  feel  to  the  touch.  Call  attention  to  the  expression  “silk- 
furred  stomach”  (page  285).  Then  ask  children  to  find  other  descrip- 
tions of  this  kind;  e.g.,  “velvety”  and  “horny-palmed  hands”  (page  278), 
“soft  green  grass”  (page  285),  “dewy-soft”  (page  287). 
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Finally  ask  pupils  to  read  the  second  paragraph  on  page  283  to  find 
[/ords  the  author  uses  to  describe  the  sounds  and  odors  Chut  learned 
;o  recognize  around  the  camp. 

between  word  forms  ...  For  children  who 
lave  difficulty  in  discriminating  between  words  that  are  similar  in  form, 
jjj,  yrite  the  following  pair  of  words  on  the  blackboard:  curved— carved.  Then 
;ai  jead  the  following  sentence  aloud  and  ask  children  to  tell  which  of  these 
ar  jwo  words  is  used  in  the  sentence:  The  boy  said  that  the  tiny  animal  was 
,,0  \arved  from  soap. 

( j Repeat  this  procedure  with  each  of  the  following  pairs  of  words: 

noths  spout  posture  sacred  persecution 

w nonths  sport  poster  scared  persecutor 

Chink-and-Po  Book  . . . Use  pages  57,  58  and  59.  After  using 
jage  57,  some  pupils  may  look  for  pictures  of  other  state  or  national  seals 
that  feature  aspects  of  the  world  of  nature. 

I EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Making  a question  box  . . . Boys  and  girls  may  enjoy  keeping  a 
question  box  in  the  classroom.  In  this  box  they  might  place  questions 
qbout  plants,  animals,  the  weather,  and  so  on— questions  that  they  would 
llike  to  have  answered  satisfactorily.  A committee  might  be  appointed  to 
open  the  box  at  regular  intervals  to  post  on  the  bulletin  board  the  most 
iinteresting  or  thought-provoking  questions  raised,  and  to  arrange  with  the 
Steadier  for  periods  in  which  children  may  report  information  they  have 
found  pertinent  to  these  various  questions.  The  teacher  can  do  much  to 
develop  in  children  an  inquiring  attitude  by  giving  them  frequent  oppor- 
tunities to  raise  questions  and  seek  satisfactory  answers. 

Collecting  pictures  and  clippings  . . . Pupils  may  be  encour- 
I !aged  to  collect  for  bulletin-board  display  pictures,  newspaper  articles,  or 
! magazine  clippings  about  animals  of  foreign  lands. 

Reading  independently  . . . Children  should  have  an  opportunity 
j to  read  Wilderness  Orphan  by  Dorothy  Cottrell,  the  book  from  which 
I '‘Adventures  of  Chut”  is  taken.  Other  books  to  which  children  should  be 
referred  are  Forest  World  and  Bambi’s  Children  by  Felix  Salten. 
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&+tcUa*tte&  OilatuH 

Here  is  a highly  informative  and  fascinating  account  of  a boy’s  one-da^ 
exploration  of  Indefatigable  Island  in  the  Galapagos  Archipelago 
Although  highly  scientific  in  its  data,  the  story  is  presented  in  an  enter 
taining  fashion.  The  plot  centers  around  young  Douglas  Spencer,  whc 
is  given  the  opportunity  to  explore  the  island  with  his  scientist-cousin 
Randall.  Douglas  is  so  impatient  that  he  starts  off  on  a preliminar 
hike  before  Randall  is  ready  to  accompany  him.  As  he  walks,  he  be 
comes  engrossed  in  observing  the  island’s  many  interesting  and  unusua 
plants  and  animals.  Almost  before  he  realizes  it,  the  sun  begins  t 
sink.  Belatedly  Douglas  starts  to  retrace  his  steps  but  soon  realizes  tha 
he  is  lost.  However,  he  keeps  his  wits  about  him,  builds  a fire,  am 
huddles  forlornly  beside  it.  For  the  moment  the  fascinating  islarn 
has  lost  its  enchantment  for  him.  Eventually  Randall  appears,  am 
Douglas  starts  to  relate  his  adventures;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  tale,  th 
weary  boy  falls  asleep.  His  first  day  as  an  explorer  is  over! 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Encourage  pupils  to  discuss  why  an  island  might  be  called  “enchanted 
and  explain  that  the  one  described  in  this  story— Indefatigable  Island  i) 
the  Galapagos  chain— contains  so  many  interesting  plants  and  animal 
that  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  being  “enchanted.”  On  a map  or  glob 
locate  the  Galapagos  Islands,  which  are  about  five  hundred  miles  o: 
Ecuador  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Then  tell  pupils  a few  interesting  fact 
about  these  islands;  e.g.,  all  of  them  have  craters  and  many  have  activ 
volcanoes,  there  are  twelve  large  and  several  hundred  small  islands  in  th 
group,  but  only  three  of  them  have  been  utilized  by  men  to  any  grea 
extent.  Mention  especially  that  the  Galapagos  Islands  have  for  years  a 
tracted  scientific  expeditions  because  of  their  unusual  plant  and  aniim 
life.  Explain  that  the  word  Galapagos  means  tortoise  and  that  some  c 
the  tortoises  on  these  islands  are  four  feet  or  more  in  length,  weigh  fou 
hundred  pounds,  and  live  to  be  three  to  four  hundred  years  old!  Then  te 
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ihildren  that  in  the  story  “Enchanted  Island”  a boy  about  their  own  age 
pends  a day  exploring  Indefatigable  Island  in  the  Galapagos  group.  En- 
ourage  speculation  about  why  a boy  might  happen  to  be  there  and  sug- 
gest that  they  read  the  story  to  learn  why  he  was  there  and  what  adven- 
jres  he  had  during  his  exploration. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

tfter  silent  reading  encourage  discussion  about  Douglas’  adventures  on 

Ire  island.  Guide  this  discussion  with  such  questions  as  these:  “Why  did 
>ouglas  go  to  Indefatigable  Island?  How  did  he  happen  to  explore  the 
land  alone?  What  equipment  did  he  take  with  him?  What  were  some 
if  his  first  impressions  of  the  island?  What  experiences  made  him  change 

rom  a bold  explorer’  to  a tired,  frightened  boy?” 

Next  have  children  reread  page  299  and  then  describe  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  island,  i.e.,  the  outer  ring  of  black  lava  rocks,  the  sandy 
actus  area  behind  the  rocky  coast,  the  interior  rise  with  its  scattered  trees, 
ihe  large  lagoon  in  the  interior,  etc.  Encourage  pupils  to  describe  some 
If  the  plants  on  the  island,  and  then  have  them  enumerate  the  various 
nimals  that  Douglas  observed.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  names  of 
hese  animals  and  discuss  interesting  facts  that  the  story  gave  about  them, 
^ary  this  latter  procedure  by  having  pupils  read  aloud  interesting  or 
tmusing  descriptions  of  these  animals. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  animals  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
|xcellent  descriptive  phrases  and  ask  children  to  explain  the  expressions; 
e.g.,  “the  grotesque  appearance  of  a monster’s  hands”  (page  293),  “the 
byramid-like  spikes  meshing  in  their  two  heads  like  gears  of  a machine” 
page  295),  “Whole  platoons  of  red  crabs”  (page  296),  “Their  telescopic 
yes  rose  to  their  full  height”  (page  297),  “a  long  stiletto-like  beak” 
page  298).  As  boys  and  girls  explain  these  various  phrases,  the  teacher 
hould  observe  whether  or  not  children  have  used  the  glossary  for  the 
Jneanings  of  words  like  grotesque,  platoon,  stiletto,  etc. 

In  concluding  the  discussion  of  the  story  ask,  “Which  if  any  of  the  plants 
bnd  animals  that  Douglas  saw  on  the  island  might  you  see  in  a nature  walk 
in  your  community?  What  specimens  do  you  think  Randall  collected  for 
jthe  museum  before  he  left  Indefatigable  Island?  Why  should  he  be  likely 
jto  select  those  particular  specimens?” 
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EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Making  comparisons  . . . The  following  exercise  will  give  pupils  an 
opportunity  to  make  comparisons  on  the  basis  of  first-hand  experience  or 
on  the  basis  of  their  reading  in  the  natural  science  field.  Write  the  follow- 
ing on  the  blackboard  and  ask  children  to  fill  in  the  blanks.  Suggested 
answers  are  included  in  parentheses  for  the  convenience  of  the  teacher. 

The  flamingo  has  long  legs  and  a long  neck. 

Another  bird  that  has  long  legs  and  a long  neck  is  the  . 

(heron,  crane , stork) 

The  iguana  is  a vegetarian  animal , or  one  that  eats  plants  and  not  meat. 

Another  animal  that  is  a vegetarian  is  the .. 

(horse,  cow,  squirrel , sheep,  beaver , etc.) 

The  crab  has  a shell  covering. 

Another  animal  that  has  a shell  covering  is  the  1 : t 

(snail,  turtle) 

The  babies  of  the  flamingo  hatch  from  eggs. 

Other  animals  whose  babies  hatch  from  eggs  are 

(chickens,  ducks,  turtles,  frogs,  etc.) 

Using  a glossary  . . . This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  lessons  designed 
to  help  children  with  problems  they  may  encounter  in  using  the  glossary 
or  dictionary  as  an  aid  in  deriving  the  meaning  of  an  unfamiliar  word.  This 
first  lesson  will  strengthen  children’s  understanding  of  how  new  words  are 
made  by  the  addition  of  a prefix  or  suffix  to  a word  and  of  how  the  meaning 
of  a word  containing  a prefix  or  suffix  can  be  derived  when  the  word  is  not 
listed  in  the  dictionary  or  glossary. 

First  of  all,  to  show  children  which  part  of  a word  containing  a pre- 
fix or  suffix  carries  the  basic  meaning,  write  the  following: 

The  boys  actions  proved  that  he  was  afraid . 

The  boy's  actions  proved  that  he  was  un '•  ■.  ' • /. 

Have  children  read  the  first  sentence  and  decide  what  prefix  should  be 
used  with  afraid,  i.e.  un.  Next  ask  them  to  read  the  second  sentence  and 
try  to  decide  what  root  word  should  be  used  with  un.  Children  will 
doubtless  respond  that  many  root  words  could  be  used;  e.g.,  happy, 
grateful,  kind,  afraid,  selfish.  Continue  with  such  sentences  as: 

He  was  happy  that  he  had  been  so  success 

He  was  happy  that  he  had  been  so  .ful. 
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rrom  these  and  other  examples  lead  children  to  see  that  although 
prefix  or  suffix  influences  the  meaning  of  a word,  the  root  word  from 
u yhich  the  word  was  formed  carries  the  basic  meaning. 

Finally  place  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard: 

- the  boy  was  quite  uncivil  to  the  old  man. 
ie  ordered  them  about  in' a monarchlike  fashion, 
t was  an  indecisive  battle. 
j[he  wild  goat  listened  with  a new  acuteness. 


Ask  children  to  read  the  first  sentence  and  to  look  up  the  word  uncivil 
in  the  glossary.  When  they  realize  that  the  word  is  not  listed  under  the 
letter  u,  explain  that  they  must  look  up  the  root  word  civil  and  add  the 
[neaning  of  the  prefix  un  to  get  the  meaning  of  uncivil.  After  pupils  have 
lone  this,  emphasize  that  sometimes  this  procedure  must  be  followed  to 
^et  the  meaning  of  a word  containing  a prefix  or  a suffix.  Have  children 
Continue  in  this  way  to  derive  the  meaning  of  each  word  in  boldface  type 
jn  the  sentences  above. 

riaink-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  60,  61,  and  62. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Seeing  movies  . . . Children  will  enjoy  seeing  movies  about  interest- 
ing plants  or  animals  of  our  own  or  other  countries.  Almost  all  film  com- 
Ipanies  have  films  of  this  kind  listed  in  their  catalogues  under  such  titles  as 

Animals  or  Natural  Science. 

[ 

Preparing  for  oral  reading  . . . Ask  children  to  watch  for  clip- 
pings, stories;  poems,  and  articles  of  various  kinds  that  give  interesting 
information  about  plants,  animals,  or  some  other  aspect  of  natural  science. 
(Explain  that  at  the  close  of  the  unit  time  will  be  set  aside  for  them  to 
Ishare  the  best  of  this  material  with  their  classmates  through  oral  reading. 


Reading  independently  . . . Boys  and  girls  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  book  Treasure  of  the  Tortoise  Islands  by  Victor  Von 
(Hagen  and  Quail  Hawkins,  from  which  the  story  “Enchanted  Island”  is 
taken.  They  will  also  enjoy  other  stories  of  naturalists  who  have  gone  on 
scientific  expeditions.  Some  good  books  of  this  kind  are  All  in  a Life  Time 
(by  Frank  Buck,  Quetzal  Quest  by  Victor  Von  Hagen  and  Ouail  Hawkins, 
and  Martin  Johnson , Lion  LIunter  by  Fitzhugh  Green. 
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S/t GSip.  Witi,  in  B'lOn^.e  /Um&n. 

There  is  a grim  law  of  eat-or-be-eaten,  ki  I l-or-be-ki  I led  that  governs 
most  of  the  animals  of  the  earth.  It  is  a law  that  keeps  animals  alert 
and  wary,  a law  that  keeps  claws,  teeth,  and  wits  sharp.  In  this  story 
children  see  the  law  in  operation.  An  army  of  ants,  eager  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  honey,  gnaws  its  way  through  a crack  in  a beehive,  surges 
into  the  hive,  and  attacks  the  bees.  Hundreds  of  ants  are  sent  flying 
into  the  air  as  the  bees  kick  wildly  to  defend  themselves.  But  for  every 
ant  that  falls,  ten  appear  to  take  her  place.  Ants  in  an  endless  proces- 
sion file  into  the  hive  and  eventually  overpower  the  bees.  The  “Sharp 
Wits  in  Bronze  Armor”  win  their  battle  by  using  the  same  tactics  that 
ants  have  employed  since  the  first  small  ant  tackled  the  problem  of  the 
first  large  bee — the  strategy  of  outnumbering  the  enemy! 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

In  informal  conversation  encourage  pupils  to  contribute  any  interesting 
facts  that  they  know  about  ants.  After  this  brief  discussion  tell  pupils 
that  the  story  “Sharp  Wits  in  Bronze  Armor”  will  give  them  interesting 
information  about  some  powerful  brown  ants.  Lead  children  to  comment 
on  the  story  title  and  to  infer  that  the  story  “Sharp  Wits  in  Bronze  Armor” 
might  be  about  sharp-witted  ants  who  are  ready  for  battle.  Ask,  “Would 
you  expect  an  army  of  ants  to  defeat  a hive  of  bees?  Why,  or  why  not?” 
Then  suggest  that  pupils  read  the  story  to  learn  the  details  and  the  out- 
come of  the  battle.  Emphasize  that  battles  such  as  this  one  are  common 
in  the  insect  world  and  that  the  facts  in  the  story  are  essentially  true. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “For  what  reason  did  the  army  of  ants  attack 
the  bees?  What  was  the  outcome  of  the  battle?”  Then  see  if  pupils  have 
grasped  the  idea  that  is  inferred  but  not  directly  stated,  i.e.,  the  idea  that 
the  “one  and  only  way”  ants  can  defeat  creatures  larger  than  themselves 
is  by  greatly  outnumbering  these  creatures. 
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Have  children  tell  what  is  meant  by  the  term  tactics.  Then  lead  them 
to  describe  in  detail  the  tactics  used  by  the  ants  in  attacking  the  bees 
and  the  tactics  used  by  the  bees  in  defending  themselves. 

Call  attention  to  some  of  the  excellent  comparisons  used  in  the  story 
to  describe  various  aspects  of  the  battle;  e.g.,  “The  size  of  these  creatures 
ii  would  make  the  coming  fight  seem  about  as  uneven  a battle  as  if  an 
■army  of  tomcats  tried  to  rout  a herd  of  buffalo”  (page  307),  “She  kicked 
and  kicked  . . . flinging  ants  into  the  air  about  her  like  a shower  of  rockets!” 

5 (page  309).  Then  ask  pupils  to  skim  through  pages  310,  311,  and  312 
■to  find  other  interesting  comparisons. 

Ask  some  pupil  to  read  aloud  the  last  paragraph  on  page  312  and  then 

Ijstimulate  discussion  about  its  meaning.  Lead  children  to  see  that  in  the 
iworld  of  nature  events  occur  every  day«that  are  as  dramatic  and  often  as 
jgrim  as  those  we  read  about  in  our  newspapers.  Ask  pupils  to  describe 
iany  struggles  among  animals  that  they  have  observed.  Have  pupils  sum- 
jmarize  some  of  the  interesting  information  that  they  have  learned  about 
llbrown  ants  and  about  bees.  If  any  questions  about  bees  or  ants  are  raised 

[that  cannot  readily  be  answered,  encourage  pupils  to  seek  the  answers  in 
reference  books  in  the  classroom,  school,  or  public  library. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Generalizing  ...  In  connection  with  their  observing  and  reading 
| about  natural  phenomena  of  various  kinds,  boys  and  girls  should  learn  to 
jmake  generalizations  on  the  basis  of  sufficient  evidence. 

To  help  pupils  learn  to  make  sound  generalizations,  ask  them  to  men- 
tion the  body  parts  that  helped  the  ants  in  “Sharp  Wits  in  Bronze  Armor” 
to  fight  effectively,  i.e.,  the  long  spears  at  the  tip  of  their  bodies  that 
stab  and  poison,  their  powerful  cutting  jaws.  Continue  by  having  children 
cite  the  body  parts  of  bees,  kangaroos,  and  crabs  that  help  them  in  fighting 
! or  in  protecting  themselves.  Then  see  if  pupils  can  mention  other  animals 
that  have  body  parts  that  help  them  in  either  of  these  ways. 

; After  many  examples  have  been  discussed  ask,  “What  general  statement 
; would  we  be  justified  in  making  about  the  way  in  which  animals  are 
j aided  in  fighting  or  in  protecting  themselves?”  Lead  children  to  make 
i a generalization  such  as  “Most  animals  have  some  body  part  that  helps 
them  in  fighting  others  or  in  protecting  themselves.” 
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Using  an  index  ...  In  using  an  index  to  find  information  about  bees, 
ants,  or  other  natural  science  topics,  children  may  frequently  encounter 
an  index  entry  that  has  many  subheadings  under  it.  The  following  exercise 
will  give  pupils  help  in  interpreting  an  index  of  this  kind. 

Place  this  entry  from  an  index  on  the  blackboard: 

Bees,  appearance  of,  152-161;  beebread,  169;  beehive,  140-145;  beekeeper, 
146-147;  climbing  tools  of,  162;  enemies  of,  139-140;  eyes  of,  151;  kinds  of, 
124-129.  See  also  Drones,  Worker  bees,  Queen  bees. 

Tell  pupils  that  in  looking  in  an  index  of  a book  for  the  topic  bees, 
they  might  find  subheadings  like  these  under  the  heading  bees.  Then  ask 
children  on  what  pages  of  the  book  they  might  find  information  about 
each  of  these  questions: 

How  many  bees  are  usually  found  in  a beehive ? 

How  many  legs  does  a bee  have? 

Are  ants  the  only  insects  that  attack  beehives? 

How  does  the  inside  of  the  hive  look? 

What  things  must  you  know  how  to  do  to  keep  bees? 

Also  ask  pupils  what  they  would  have  to  do  to  find  the  pages  in  the  book 
that  might  give  information  about  the  following  questions: 

Why  is  the  queen  bee  so  important  in  the  beehive? 

Why  do  the  drones  leave  the  Gghting  to  their  sister  bees? 

If  possible,  distribute  copies  of  reference  books  that  have  multiple  entries 
after  the  various  topics  in  the  index  and  give  children  practice  in  locating 
information  listed  in  the  book  under  the  subheadings  of  a topic. 

Comprehending  defined  mennings  . . . Sometimes,  when  chil- 
dren use  the  glossary  or  dictionary  to  find  the  meaning  of  a word,  they  will 
need  only  to  substitute  a given  word  or  phrase  for  the  unknown  word 
encountered  in  their  reading.  By  this  simple  procedure  they  will  then  be 
able  to  comprehend  the  total  meaning  of  the  passage  in  which  the  un- 
known word  appears.  To  promote  ability  in  this  type  of  comprehension, 
write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard: 

The  bees  were  defeated  by  the  onslaught  of  the  ants. 

The  old  man  was  a vagabond. 

“ Your  painting  is  certainly  picturesque  ” Mary  said. 

He  cried , “This  is  intolerable!” 

The  lovely  old  vase  is  fragile. 

The  monarch  governed  his  people  wisely. 
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Read  the  first  sentence  aloud.  Then  ask  children  to  find  in  the  glossary 
he  meaning  of  the  word  onslaught  and  substitute  it  in  the  sentence,  i.e., 
"he  bees  were  defeated  by  the  strong  attack  of  the  ants.  Continue  this  pro- 
edure  with  the  other  sentences. 

Pfaink-and-Oo  !§©»k  . . . Use  pages  63,  64,  and  65. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Observing  ant  colony  ...  If  possible  provide  opportunity  for 
| mpils  to  watch  an  ant  colony  at  work.  Refer  children  to  science  books 
/hich  contain  directions  for  setting  up  an  ant  colony. 

Reading  independently  . . . Children  will  enjoy  reading  Cities  of 
ft ax  by  Julie  Closson  Kenly,  the  book  from  which  the  story  “Sharp  Wits 

Ii  Bronze  Armor”  is  taken.  Boys  and  girls  should  also  be  referred  to  Insect 
eople  by  Wellmer  Pessels  and  Eleanor  King,  Hop,  Sip , and  Fly  by 
mengarde  Eberle,  and  The  Insect  Man  by  Eleanor  Doorly. 

PAGES  3 1 3 - 325  ► 

*7<4e  SUmmjf  Qateway. 

A/hen  Ron  builds  his  crude  marine  studio,  he  thinks  of  it  mainly  as  a 
liobby.  Gradually,  however,  the  strange  beauty  of  the  underwater 
vorld  grips  his  imagination  and  leads  him  to  plan  a career  as  a natu- 
jalist.  To  help  pay  for  future  training  in  this  field,  Ron  decides  to  enter 
\ photograph  contest  which  offers  a fifty-dollar  prize, 
i From  his  studio  window  the  boy  patiently  takes  pictures  of  the  great 
ainbow  trout  Flash,  but  later  his  prints  show  that  his  film  was  under- 
ixposed.  Then  Ron  hooks  the  huge  trout  and  cages  him — only  to 
elease  the  fish  out  of  pity  before  photographing  him  again.  In  des- 
| aeration  Ron  submits  his  prints.  In  return  he  receives  not  the  prize  but 
in  unexpected  caller,  the  professor  who  judged  the  contest.  “In  con- 
1 iervation  we’ve  always  room  for  lads  like  you,”  the  professor  tells  Ron 
is  he  offers  the  boy  a summer  job  with  the  Conservation  Board.  Thus 
kon’s  hobby  opens  the  gateway  not  only  to  adventure  but  also  to  his 
uture  career  as  a naturalist! 
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PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Arouse  interest  in  “The  Shining  Gateway”  by  having  pupils  mention  intei 
esting  or  unusual  kinds  of  nature-study  hobbies  that  they  have  or  that  the 
have  heard  or  read  about.  Then  tell  children  that  this  story  is  about  a bo> 
named  Ron  who  had  an  interesting  and  unusual  nature-study  hobby.  Hav< 
pupils  turn  to  pages  316-317  to  see  if  the  picture  gives  clues  about  wha 
Ron’s  hobby  was.  Explain  that  Ron  became  so  interested  in  his  observa 
tions  of  fish  that  he  determined  to  earn  enough  money  so  that  some  da^ 
he  could  study  for  a career  as  a naturalist.  Have  the  word  naturalis 
explained.  Then  suggest  that  pupils  read  the  story  to  learn  how  Ron’ 
hobby  helped  him  toward  his  career  as  a naturalist. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  the  silent  reading  initiate  informal  discussion  of  the  story  by  askinj 
children  to  explain  how  Ron’s  hobby  gave  him  an  unexpected  opportunit 
to  further  his  career  as  a naturalist.  During  this  discussion  ask,  “Wha 
was  Ron’s  ‘shining  gateway  to  adventure’?  Where  did  he  get  the  idea  fo 
his  studio?  Why  was  Ron  anxious  to  win  the  Tourist  Bureau’s  photograpl 
contest?  How  do  you  explain  his  failure  to  get  good  prints  of  Flash  the  firs 
time  he  tried?  How  do  you  account  for  his  later  action  in  letting  Flash  ou 
of  the  cage  before  some  better  pictures  could  be  taken?  What  was  the  sur 
prise  ending  of  the  story?”  Then  focus  attention  on  Ron’s  fitness  for  hi: 
new  job  by  asking  pupils  to  tell  why  they  think  he  would  make  a gooc 
helper  for  the  Conservation  Board. 

To  bring  out  interesting  information  given  in  this  story  ask  children  t( 
describe  the  rainbow  trout  called  Flash,  to  tell  what  kinds  of  food  he  ate 
to  discuss  his  method  of  dealing  with  fish  who  poached  on  his  preserve,  am 
to  tell  why  he  was  hard  to  catch.  Also  ask  pupils  to  describe  some  of  th< 
typical  sights  that  Ron  saw  from  his  marine  studio  window  and  to  explaii 
such  expressions  as  “yearling  trout,”  “school  of  salmon  fingerlings,”  am 
“gill  covers.” 

Broaden  the  scope  of  the  discussion  by  having  children  tell  what  kinds  o 
things  they  think  a Conservation  Board  might  do  in  a community  and  t( 
explain  the  importance  of  these  activities.  In  addition  call  attention  to  the 
results  of  improper  logging  methods  in  the  Willow  Creek  area.  Emphasiz< 
the  effects  of*  these  methods  on  the  fish  in  the  streams  of  this  region  as  wel 
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is  the  more  obvious  effects  on  forests  and  soil.  Ask  pupils  to  mention 
(examples  of  carelessness  or  waste  in  the  use  of  our  natural  resources  that 
[they  have  seen  or  read  about.  Encourage  them  to  tell  of  corrective 
measures  such  as  reforestation  that  are  being  carried  out  in  our  country. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 


Organizing  ideas  . . . This  lesson  is  designed  to  promote  the  ability 
to  show  a given  relationship  accurately  and  consistently  within  a given  sec- 
tion of  an  outline.  For  example,  under  main  topics  of  the  cause-effect  type, 
ill  subtopics  should  be  genuine  reasons;  under  main  topics  of  the  general- 
specific  type,  all  subtopics  should  be  parts  of  the  whole  topic. 

First  encourage  informal  discussion  of  the  question,  “Why  are  forest 
jconservation  activities  in  our  country  of  great  importance?”  Place  on  the 
blackboard  the  heading  Forest  conservation  is  important  because , and  as 
pupils  suggest  reasons,  write  them  in  a column  under  this  heading;  e.g.: 

forest  conservation  is  important  because: 
it  prevents  needless  waste  of  trees 
it  helps  replace  trees  already  cut  down 
it  aids  in  Hood  control 
it  helps  prevent  soil  erosion 
it  helps  preserve  forest  beauty  spots 

After  recording  a number  of  the  best  suggestions,  have  pupils  check  to 
be  sure  each  is  a true  reason  why  forest  conservation  is  important.  Then 
mention  that  this  information  might  be  recorded  in  another  way.  On  the 
blackboard  write  as  the  main  topic  in  an  outline  Importance  of  forest 
conservation.  Then  in  a fashion  similar  to  that  indicated  below,  help 
children  restate  in  topical  form  reasons  why  forest  conservation  is 
important. 


I.  Importance  of  forest  conservation 

A.  Prevention  of  waste 

B.  Replacement  of  trees 

C.  Control  of  floods 

i D.  Prevention  of  soil  erosion 
I E.  Preservation  of  beauty  spots 


If  the  teacher  wishes,  she  may  continue  by  having  children  suggest 
'answers  to  the  question,  “What  other  kinds  of  conservation  are  there?” 
As  good  suggestions  are  made,  they  might  be  recorded  first  in  sentence 
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form.  The  type  of  relationship  now  being  stressed  is  the  general-specific, 
or  the  whole  and  its  parts;  thus  the  teacher  should  have  the  children  check 
to  see  that  each  statement  refers  to  a type  of  conservation  and  that  no  unre- 
lated statement  is  included.  Then  have  children  restate  their  suggestions 
in  abbreviated  topical  form  under  the  main  heading  Kinds  of  conservation. 
Finally  have  children  evaluate  their  topics  to  be  sure  that  each  one  actually 
is  a type  of  conservation;  e.g.,  forest,  soil,  mineral,  water,  plant,  wild  animal. 

Comprehending  defined  meanings  ...  To  give  pupils  experi- 
ence in  comprehending  defined  meanings  in  the  light  of  sentence  context, 
write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard: 

Hard  rains  often  cause  soil  erosion. 

An  audible  sigh  of  relief  came  from  the  audience. 

The  notorious  thief  hid  in  the  mountains. 

In  the  distance  we  saw  the  tiny , secluded  village. 

He  talked  in  a monotonous  voice. 

Read  the  first  sentence  aloud.  Then  ask  children  to  find  in  the  glossary 
the  meaning  of  the  word  erosion , i.e.,  “gradual  eating  or  wearing  away.” 
Lead  them  to  see  that,  if  this  phrase  were  substituted  for  the  word  erosion , 
the  resulting  sentence  would  be  awkward  and  difficult  to  understand.  Then 
ask,  “How  could  you  reword  the  sentence  so  that  the  meaning  of  erosion  is 
clear?”  Pupils  may  suggest  “Hard  rains  often  cause  soil  to  be  washed  away,” 
or  “Hard  rains  often  cause  the  gradual  washing  away  of  the  soil.” 

Continue  in  a similar  manner  with  each  of  the  words  printed  in  boldface 
in  the  other  sentences  given  above. 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  66,  67,  and  68. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Observing  pets  . . . Pupils  might  be  encouraged  to  set  up  an  aqua- 
rium in  the  classroom  in  which  to  house  native  fish  that  they  may  collect. 
The  teacher  might  also  arrange  for  a pet  such  as  a guinea  pig,  a canary, 
an  owl,  or  a ring  dove  to  be  cared  for  in  the  classroom  for  a few  weeks 
while  the  children  observe  it.  Children  might  make  a record  of  their 
observations  in  the  form  of  a diary,  illustrating  it  with  original  sketches. 

Sharing  information  ...  If  pupils  are  keeping  the  question  box 
suggested  on  page  203  of  this  Guidebook,  time  should  frequently  be 
allowed  for  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  questions  children  have  raised. 
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< PAGES  326-340 ► 


*7/ie  Wild  (foot'd.  Kid 

A white  goat,  lost  from  the  herd,  becomes  a wild  one  of  the  Irish  cliffs. 
All  winter  she  roams  at  will ; then  in  the  spring  she  gives  birth  to  a tiny 
gray-black  kid.  Proudly  she  bleats  over  him,  and  in  the  days  that  follow 
phe  tenderly  cares  for  and  watches  over  him.  Often  she  hides  him  in  a 
little  crag  as  she  grazes  nearby.  But  one  evening,  as  she  is  about  to 
fetch  him  from  the  crag,  a great  black  figure  comes  hurtling  toward 
(them.  With  a fierce  snort  the  goat  charges  the  huge  dog  to  prevent  his 
'advance  toward  the  kid’s  hiding  place.  Thus  begins  a savage  battle 
Which  continues  well  into  the  night.  The  sly  dog  tries  every  strategy 
from  vicious  head-on  attacks  to  ferocious  roars  and  whirling,  nerve- 
wracking  flank  attacks.  But  the  white  goat,  fearless  in  defense  of  her 
young,  repulses  his  every  attack  and  finally  wins  the  battle. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Encourage  pupils  to  discuss  briefly  the  ways  in  which  some  familiar  animal 
cares  for  its  young.  In  this  discussion  bring  out  the  idea  that  the  care 
animals  give  to  their  young  varies  with  different  animals  from  extreme  love 
land  devotion  to  no  care  at  all.  Mention  that  in  the  story  “The  Wild  Goat’s 
Kid”  pupils  will  learn  of  the  exceptional  care  given  to  a young  kid  by  its 
mother. 

Explain  that  the  wild  goat  in  this  story  strayed  from  the  herd  and 
roamed  over  the  coastal  cliffs  near  Drumranny,  in  northern  Ireland,  and  on 
a map  of  the  British  Isles  locate  this  area.  Then  have  pupils  look  at  the 
picture  on  pages  326  and  327  of  the  coast  near  Drumranny,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  wild  goat,  the  crags,  the  sea,  and  the  gulls  and  cormorants. 
;Ask,  “What  makes  you  think  the  wild  goat  will  remain  uncaptured  here  in 
jthe  cliffs?”  Elicit  that  the  barren  cliffs  look  uninhabited  and  explain  that 
in  this  section  of  Ireland  the  people  live  down  in  the  valleys  and  use  the 
cliffs  in  the  summer  only  as  grazing  land  for  their  herds  of  goats.  Tell 
pupils  that  as  they  read  the  story  they  should  notice  the  many  things  the 
goat  did  to  take  care  of  and  protect  her  kid. 
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GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 


Because  of  the  intense  emotional  appeal  of  this  story  children’s  first  re- 
sponses after  silent  reading  should  center  around  the  questions,  “How  did 
you  like  this  story?”  and  “How  did  you  feel  as  you  read  it?”  After  pupils 
have  commented  freely  on  their  reactions  to  the  story,  ask  them  to  describe 
the  wild  goat  as  she  roamed  over  the  cliffs.  Then  have  them  describe  the 
kid.  Ask,  “In  what  ways  did  the  goat  prove  to  be  a good  mother?” 

Next  turn  pupils’  attention  to  the  fierce  struggle  between  the  dog  and  the 
mother  goat.  Clarify  the  meaning  of  the  term  strategy  as  used  on  page  337 
and  then  have  children  describe  the  types  of  strategy  used  by  the  dog  in  the 
struggle;  e.g.,  his  attempt  to  leap  over  the  mother  goat  to  land  between  her 
and  the  kid,  his  attempt  to  frighten  the  kid  out  of  his  hiding  place,  his 
quiet  waiting  to  try  to  unnerve  the  goat,  and  his  final  whirling  attack.  Ask, 
“What  helped  the  goat  wage  her  successful  fight?”  Lead  pupils  to  cite  her 
keen  sense  of  smell,  her  sharp  horns,  her  nimble  feet,  etc. 

Broaden  the  discussion  of  the  story  by  asking,  “What  makes  you  think 
that  fierce  fights  like  the  one  in  this  story  are  not  uncommon  in  the  animal 
world?”  In  this  connection  children  may  mention  struggles  described  in 
other  stories  in  this  unit  or  fights  they  have  witnessed  among  animals. 

In  concluding  the  discussion  ask,  “Why  do  you  think  that  this  story  is  an 
unusually  well-written  one?”  In  response  pupils  may  mention  that  the  story 
holds  the  attention  throughout;  that  it  arouses  strong  feelings  of  excitement, 
terror,  and  the  like;  that  it  contains  many  excellent  word  pictures,  etc. 
When  children  mention  the  fine  descriptions  in  the  story,  lead  them  to  cite 
some  of  these  descriptions;  e.g.,  “Her  big,  soft  yellow  eyes  became  wild 
from  looking  down  often  at  the  sea,  with  her  long  chin  whiskers  swaying 
gracefully  in  the  wind”  (page  327),  “ . . . she  sprang  on  muscular  thighs 
that  bent  like  new  silk”  (page  328),  “He  rose,  trembling,  staggering,  sway- 
ing on  his  curiously  long  legs”  (page  329),  “Shutting  his  mouth  suddenly 
and  raising  his  snout  upward,  he  sniffed  several  times,  contracting  his  nos- 
trils as  he  did  so  as  if  in  pain”  (page  333),  etc. 

At  this  time  the  teacher  might  give  pupils  an  opportunity  to  read  aloud 
passages  of  this  story  that  contain  vivid  descriptions,  exciting"  events,  or  in- 
teresting information.  Before  pupils  read  aloud  the  passages  they  have 
selected,  ask,  “How  did  you  feel  when  you  read  this  passage?  How  do  you 
want  your  audience  to  feel  as  you  read  the  passage  aloud?” 
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EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Enriching  vocabulary  ...  To  help  children  understand  the  dif- 
ferent shades  of  meaning  that  may  be  expressed  by  words  that  have  some- 
what the  same  general  meaning,  write  the  following  words  on  the  black- 
board: gore , penetrate,  parry,  graze.  Explain  that  these  words  were  all  used 
in  describing  the  blows  delivered  by  the  goat  and  the  dog  during  their 
struggle.  If  pupils  do  not  remember  what  these  words  mean,  have  them 
look  up  the  words  in  the  glossary.  The  word  graze  is  not  given  there  and 
the  teacher  may  explain  that  it  means  “touch  lightly  in  passing.”  Then  ask 
the  following  questions:  “Which  of  these  words  would  you  use  to  describe 
a blow  that  had  been  turned  aside?  Which  would  you  use  to  describe  a 
blow  that  caused  a bloody  wound?  Which  would  you  use  to  describe  a 
blow  that  had  pierced  through  the  skin?” 

Continue  by  writing  the  words  bleat,  whine,  yelp,  and  snort  on  the  black- 
board. Mention  that  all  these  words  indicate  various  kinds  of  sounds. 
Then-ask,  “Which  word  would  you  use  to  suggest  a low  complaining  sound, 
a noise  made  by  a sheep  or  goat,  a loud  noise  made  through  the  nose, 
a quick,  sharp  cry  made  by  an  animal?” 

Using  a glossary  ...  To  increase  children’s  awareness  of  how  the 
illustrative  sentences  in  a glossary  or  dictionary  can  aid  them  in  getting  the 
meaning  of  an  unfamiliar  word,  write  the  following  on  the  blackboard, 
underlining  the  words  printed  in  boldface  type. 

Those  are  qualities  that  most  of  us  condemn. 

The  magistrate  pronounced  his  decision. 

Few  people  live  in  the  remote  provinces. 

His  doublet  was  bright  red. 

Ask  pupils  to  look  up  in  the  glossary  each  of  the  underlined  words.  After 
each  word  has  been  located,  encourage  discussion  about  the  meaning  that 
is  appropriate  to  the  context  above  and  about  how  the  illustrative  sentence 
in  the  glossary  enriches  this  meaning. 

Then  write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard : glen,  embed,  myriad, 
rigid,  semaphore , singe.  Ask  pupils  to  look  up  each  word  in  the  glossary 
and  then  try  writing  an  explanatory  sentence  to  further  enrich  the  meaning 
given  there.  When  pupils  finish,  ask  them  to  read  aloud  their  illustrative 
sentences  and  to  evaluate  the  contributions  of  their  classmates. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  69,  70,  and  71. 
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EXTENDING  THE  UNIT  THEME 


Discussing  new  interests  gained  . . . Encourage  pupils  to  dis- 
cuss new  interests  and  new  ideas  that  they  have  gained  during  the  reading 
of  this  unit  and  in  related  extension  reading.  Children  may  mention  that 
they  became  interested  in  reading  about  naturalists  who  have  conducted 
scientific  expeditions,  in  investigating  various  conservation  activities  in 
their  own  community  or  in  the  country  in  general,  in  making  picture  col- 
lections of  animals  common  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  in  keeping  rec- 
ords of  the  habits  of  a pet,  in  reading  about  how  various  animals  care  for 
their  young,  and  so  on.  Lead  pupils  to  compare  these  new  interests  with 
those  that  they  mentioned  in  the  discussion  at  the  outset  of  the  unit  and  to 
discuss  qualities  necessary  to  successful  pursuit  of  a nature  hobby;  e.g., 
patience,  persistence,  alertness. 

Promote  children’s  awareness  of  places  of  interest  in  their  own  com- 
munity by  having  them  tell  where  in  the  community  they  might  go  to  fol- 
low up  curiosities  about  the  outdoor  world. 

Preparing  an  exhibit  ...  If  a number  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  class 
have  interesting  nature-study  hobbies  that  can  be  displayed  effectively, 
arrange  for  an  exhibit.  Materials  in  this  exhibit,  such  as  leaf,  flower,  or  seed 
collections,  original  sketches,  or  photographs,  should  be  properly  labeled 
and  effectively  arranged.  Another  class  might  then  be  invited  to  see  the 
exhibit  and  to  talk  to  the  exhibitors  about  their  special  interests. 

Sharing  reading  experiences  ...  At  this  time  several  periods 
might  be  devoted  to  discussion  and  oral  reading  of  portions  of  books, 
stories,  magazine  articles,  or  newspaper  materials  about  natural  science  that 
children  have  been  reading.  Since  there  may  not  be  time  for  the  read- 
ing of  entire  stories  or  articles,  boys  and  girls  should  be  encouraged  to 
select  carefully  and  to  prepare  to  read  effectively  passages  that  convey  in- 
teresting information,  answer  questions  raised  during  the  unit,  or  give  an 
effective  sampling  of  the  spirit,  style,  or  interest-provoking  plot  of  a given 
selection.  Children  should  also  be  encouraged  to  prepare  a few  introduc- 
tory remarks  to  explain  why  they  have  chosen  certain  passages  to  read  aloud. 
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Pages  219-238  of  this  Guidebook 
Unit  VII  of  People  and  Progress  . . . 


Defenders  of  Freedom 


The  BIOGRAPHICAL  SELECTIONS  ...  in  this  unit  deal  with 
four  champions  of  justice  and  freedom  whom  children  can  understand 
and  admire — Thomas  Jefferson,  Gilbert  de  Lafayette,  Simon  Bolivar, 
and  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek.  The  sketches  make  the  ideals  and 
deeds  of  these  famous  people  “come  alive”  for  children;  they  convey 
to  young  readers  the  excitement  and  the  stirring  sense  of  achievement 
that  is  characteristic  of  good  biography. 

Reading  about  these  valiant  “Defenders  of  Freedom”  should  awaken 
interest  in  the  many  fine  biographies  now  available  for  boys  and  girls. 
Unlike  the  juvenile  biographies  of  the  past,  the  newer  books  are 
written  in  lively  style  and  are  usually  scrupulously  accurate  in  con- 
tent. Because  of  the  tremendous  influence  biographies  can  have  on 
ideals  and  character,  it  is  important  that  children  acquire  keen  interest 
in  such  books  and  read  them  with  satisfaction.  Enjoyment  of  this  unit 
will  create  enthusiasm  for  biographical  literature. 
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INTRODUCING  THE  UNIT  THEME 


In  approaching  the  unit  lead  pupils  to  mention  some  outstanding  incidents 
in  history  in  which  people  have  struggled  for  freedom;  e.g.,  the  American 
Revolution,  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  current  global  war.  Then 
develop  the  idea  that  these  various  struggles  have  all  been  championed  by 
courageous  men  and  women  who  have  risked  position,  wealth,  and  even 
life  itself  to  promote  the  causes  of  justice  and  freedom.  Illustrate  this  by 
having  children  name  some  of  the  outstanding  patriots  associated  with  the 
various  historical  events  that  they  have  just  cited.  For  example,  pupils  may 
mention  George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
in  connection  with  the  American  Revolution. 

Point  out  that  many  of  the  patriots  associated  with  famous  historical 
events  lived  many  years  ago  and  ask,  “How  do  we  know  about  the  lives  and 
achievements  of  these  people?”  In  the  ensuing  discussion  list  some  of  the 
sources  of  our  information;  e.g.,  old  letters,  diaries,  and  newspaper  articles. 
Explain  that  these  sources  have  furnished  material  for  books  about  famous 
people  and  that  such  books  are  called  biographies.  Encourage  boys  and 
girls  to  comment  on  any  biographical  material  that  they  have  read  recently 
and  to  tell  the  reasons  why  they  like  this  type  of  reading. 

Then  tell  pupils  that  the  unit  they  are  going  to  read  contains  a group 
of  stories  taken  from  biographical  literature  about  well-known  defenders  of 
freedom  in  our  own  and  other  countries.  Have  them  scan  the  first  page  of 
each  story  to  learn  who  these  famous  people  are,  and  stress  the  fact  that  the 
main  incidents  in  the  stories  about  these  people  really  happened. 

Interest  in  reading  widely  in  the  field  of  biography — one  of  the  main  aims 
of  this  unit— may  be  further  stimulated  by: 

Arranging  a bulletin-board  display  of  pictures  and  clippings  about  famous 
men  and  women  in  past  and  contemporary  times. 

Displaying  attractive  book  covers  and  book  reviews  of  interesting  biog- 
raphies available  in  the  class , school , or  public  library. 

Showing  moving  pictures  based  on  the  lives  of  famous  men  or  women. 

Stimulating  children  s desire  to  read  biographies  independently  by  reading 
aloud  excerpts  from  such  books  as  the  following:  “Daniel  Boone ” and  “Poor 
Richard ” by  James  Daugherty,  “The  Courage  and  the  Glory”  by  John  J. 
Floherty , “Young  Hickory:  A Story  of  the  Frontier  Boyhood  and  Youth  of 
Andrew  Jackson”  by  Stanley  Young. 
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< PAGES  342-354 ► 

^Usymai  jfejff&iloti 

One  of  the  greatest  figures  in  our  country’s  history  is  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  in  this  story  the  author,  Sonia  Daugherty,  makes  him  really  live  for 
young  readers.  Boys  and  girls  see  him  here  as  a kindly,  home-loving 
man,  whose  firm  belief  in  justice  and  the  essential  rights  of  men 
forced  him  to  take  a leading  role  in  public  life.  To  Jefferson,  at  that 
momentous  gathering  of  delegates  in  Philadelphia  in  1776,  fell  the 
task  of  writing  the  text  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Thought- 
fully and  painstakingly,  he  wrote  and  rewrote  the  immortal  words  that 
proclaim  so  clearly  the  dignity  of  men’s  rights.  Later  Jefferson  lis- 
tened with  growing  concern  as  the  Congress  criticized,  debated,  and 
amended  the  Declaration.  An  apt  story  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  how- 
ever, reconciled  him  to  the  changes.  That  which  mattered  in  the 
Declaration  would  remain,  he  knew,  and  would  proclaim  to  the  world 
the  birth  of  a free  nation,  a democracy. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Call  attention  to  the  story  title  "Thomas  Jefferson”  and  ask  children  to 
tell  any  interesting  facts  they  may  know  about  this  famous  American.  They 
may  mention  that  Jefferson  was  one  of  our  early  presidents  and  that  he 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Explain  that  this  story  has  17761 
as  its  time  setting,  and  ask  pupils  to  recall  the  other  story  in  People  and 
Progress  with  this  same  time  setting,  i.e.,  ".News  for  the  Gazette.”  Lead 
children  to  discuss  the  important  historical  event  that  took  place  in  that 
year  and  to  mention  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  colonists  wished  separa- 
tion from  England.  To  clarify  any  erroneous  ideas  children  may  have 
about  how  the  Declaration  of  Independence  fits  into  the  revolutionary 
period  in  American  history,  ask,  "Was  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  the  first  step  taken  by  the  colonists  in  their  revolt  against 
England?”  In  response  pupils  may  mention  such  earlier  actions  as  the 

1 If  children  are  using  the  first  printing  of  People  and  Progress,  the  teacher  should  have 
children  change  the  date  in  the  first  line  on  page  346  to  read  1776  instead  of  1774. 
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destruction  of  the  stamps  intended  for  the  taxation  of  the  colonists,  the 
throwing  overboard  of  the  tea  in  Boston  harbor,  and  the  skirmishes  at 
Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill. 

Explain  that,  when  the  colonists  took  up  arms  against  the  English  in 
1775,  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  English  government  of  the  colonies 
and  wanted  to  make  changes  in  it — they  did  not  assume  arms  originally  to 
secure  independence.  Emphasize  that  the  colonists  had  tried  peaceful 
methods  to  effect  a repeal  of  the  laws  they  hated  but  that  these  methods 
had  accomplished  little;  and  that  finally,  after  force  had  been  tried,  many 
colonists  decided  that  a complete  break  from  England  was  essential.  At 
this  point  have  children  recall  the  description  of  the  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1776  as  described  in  “News  for  the  Gazette”  and  lead  them  to 
consider  the  dangers  faced  by  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Tell  children  that  in  the  story  “Thomas  Jefferson”  they  will  read  about  a 
man  who  not  only  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  but  wrote  it 
as  well. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 
Pages  342-344  . . . Have  children  turn  to  the  picture  of  Monticello, 
Jefferson’s  home,  shown  on  page  342.  Explain  that  this  famous  old  home 
still  stands  a few  miles  from  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  and  that  annually 
thousands  of  people  visit  it.  If  any  of  the  boys  and  girls  have  seen  Monti- 
cello, give  them  an  opportunity  to  tell  about  this  beautiful  colonial  home. 
Then  ask  pupils  to  read  silently  to  the  middle  of  page  344  to  learn  Jeffer- 
son’s attitude  toward  his  home  and  his  reason  for  leaving  it.  Encourage 
them  to  look  for  details  as  they  read  that  will  help  them  understand  what 
kind  of  man  Thomas  Jefferson  was. 

After  silent  reading  have  children  explain  Jefferson’s  reluctance  to  leave 
Monticello  and  discuss  the  reason  for  his  departure.  Ask,  “What  ideas  did 
Martha  and  Thomas  Jefferson  express  in  discussing  revolution  before  Jeffer- 
son started  to  Philadelphia?”  Then  have  pupils  explain  some  of  the  cus- 
toms of  this  period  as  described  by  the  author,  i.e.,  traveling  by  horseback, 
dining  in  the  tavern,  and  so  on.  Ask,  “What  impressions  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son does  this  part  of  the  story  give  you?”  Children  may  mention  that  he 
loved  his  home,  he  had  a strong  sensfe  of  duty,  he  seemed  to  be  well  liked  by 
others,  and  he  possessed  keen  powers  of  observation. 
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Pages  344-348  . . . Have  pupils  read  these  pages  through  the  first 
paragraph  on  page  348  to  learn  what  problems  faced  the  members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  gain  additional  information  about  the  kind  of  person  Jefferson 
was.  After  the  silent  reading  ask  children  to  mention  the  various  problems 
that  were  facing  the  colonists  in  1776.  If  pupils  find  it  difficult  to  recall 
these,  have,  them  quickly  reread  page  345.  See  if  pupils  can  explain  the 
difference  in  opinion  between  Samuel  and  John  Adams  on  the  problem  of 
separation  from  England  and  encourage  them  to  summarize  the  argu- 
ments Samuel  Adams  used  to  support  his  view.  Ask,  “What  makes  you 
think  that  some  of  the  colonists  did  not  want  separation  from  England? 
What  did  Franklin  mean  by,  'If  we  don’t  hang  together,  we’ll  each  hang 
separately’?” 

Attention  might  be  directed  to  the  Lee  resolution  by  having  a pupil 
read  aloud  the  part  quoted  from  it  on  page  346.  Ask,  “Why  was  Jefferson 
disappointed  after  the  resolution  was  presented?  What  step  did  Congress 
take  next  on  the  subject  of  independence?”  Continue  the  discussion  by 
having  children  explain  why  John  Adams  did  not  act  on  the  committee, 
why  the  work  of  the  committee  fell  to  Jefferson,  and  why  Jefferson  was 
particularly  well  qualified  to  write  a declaration  of  rights.  In  considering 
Jefferson’s  qualifications  to  write  the  Declaration,  pupils  may  mention  the 
previous  experience  he  had  had  in  doing  painstaking  work,  the  care  with 
which  he  weighed  his  words,  and  the  vital  interest  he  felt  in  the  rights 
of  men. 

Ask  children  to  reread  the  first  paragraph  on  page  348,  which  describes 
the  thoughts  that  went  through  Jefferson’s  mind  as  he  prepared  to  write 
the  declaration.  Then  discuss  what  is  meant  by  the  expressions:  “the 
glorious  rights  of  freedom,”  “How  weak  were  words,”  and  “They  should 
be  flaming  missiles  to  rouse  the  sleeping  dreams  in  the  hearts  of  men.” 

Pages  348-349  . . . By  reading  these  pages  aloud  to  the  class  the 
teacher  can  do  much  to  help  boys  and  girls  “feel”  Jefferson’s  struggle  for 
words  and  sense  his  consciousness  of  his  responsibility  as  he  searched  for 
the  right  words  to  convey  his  meaning.  In  the  ensuing  discussion  she  should 
assume  the  chief  responsibility  for  clarifying  the  meaning  of  the  excerpts 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  although  pupils  should  be  en- 
couraged to  make  whatever  contributions  they  can.  Particular  attention 
should  be  given  to  interpreting  these  expressions:  “they  are  endowed  by 
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their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  Rights,”  and  “deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.”  To  stress  further  Jefferson's 
painstaking  search  for  words,  pupils  should  be  given  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss and  clarify  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  on  page  348.  In  this  discus- 
sion emphasize  the  fact  that  Jefferson  was  carefully  analyzing  the  colonial 
situation  so  that  he  might  correctly  list  the  reasons  why  the  colonists 
wished  to  separate  from  England.  Then  discuss  the  meaning  of:  “caldron 
of  human  strife”  and  “ignorance  of  the  sublime  nature  that  lay  hidden  deep 
within  each  breast.” 

Pages  350-354  . . . Children  should  finish  reading  the  story  to  find  out 
how  Jefferson  felt  after  his  task  was  completed  and  how  his  Declaration 
was  received  by  Congress  and  by  the  people  in  general. 

After  silent  reading  ask,  “What  were  Jefferson's  emotions  when  his  writ- 
ing was  completed?”  Lead  pupils  to  comment  on  the  questions  that 
troubled  him  as  well  as  the  excitement  he  felt  at  having  written  the  words 
that  proclaimed  the  birth  of  a new  nation. 

Next  direct  attention  to  the  Congress'  consideration  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  by  asking,  “How  was  Jefferson  befriended  during  this 
debate?”  In  this  discussion  children  should  describe  John  Adams'  detailed 
defense  of  the  Declaration  and  Franklin's  friendly  attitude  toward  Jeffer- 
son during  the  debate.  Encourage  them  to  discuss  Franklin’s  story  and  to 
tell  what  purpose  it  served.  Guide  further  discussion  of  congressional 
action  on  the  Declaration  with  such  questions  as  “What  evidence  was  there 
that  some  of  the  delegates  hesitated  in  voting  for  independence?  How  did 
John  Hancock  explain  the  size  of  his  signature?  What  common  references 
to  this  signature  do  we  hear  even  today?  (‘I’ll  put  my  John  Elancock  on 
this  paper,’  etc.)  How  did  Franklin  add  to  the  humor  of  the  occasion? 
What  serious  thoughts  did  Jefferson  have  as  he  signed  his  name  to  the’ 
Declaration  of  Independence?” 

Encourage  pupils  to  describe  impulsive  actions  inspired  in  people  by 
the  news  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  to  account 
for  these  actions;  then  have  a volunteer  read  aloud  the  impressive  final 
paragraph  of  the  story  on  page  354. 

Help  children  summarize  the  impressions  this  story  gave  them  about 
Thomas  Jefferson  by  asking,  “What  did  you  learn  about  Jefferson  in  this 
story  that  you  had  not  known  before  you  read  it?” 
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EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Identifying  character  traits  . . . Place  the  following  statements 
on  the  blackboard.  Then  ask  pupils  what  traits  of  character  each  man 
showed  in  the  story  “Thomas  Jefferson”  that  would  have  helped  him  in  the 
activities  mentioned. 

i Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  several  other  governmental  papers  as  well  as  the 
, Declaration  of  Independence. 

John  Adams  acted  as  one  of  the  American  representatives  to  help  draft 
the  treaty  of  peace  following  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Benjamin  Franklin  strengthened  the  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  France  as  an  American  representative  in  France  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War. 

| Thomas  Jefferson  was  one  of  our  most  famous  presidents. 

:>  Using  a glossary  ...  In  consulting  the  glossary  or  dictionary  some 
children  are  confused  by  the  wordings  of  and  the  numbering  used  with  the 
! definitions.  To  help  these  children  become  increasingly  efficient  in  inter- 

! preting  glossary  or  dictionary  definitions,  write  the  following  sentences: 

The  colonists  reinforced  the  old  bridge. 

The  two  men  signed  the  contract. 

The  court  inflicted  just  punishment  on  the  traitor. 

After  children  have  read  the  first  sentence,  ask  them  to  find  in  the  glossary 
the  definition  of  the  word  reinforce.  Call  attention  to  the  illustrative 
| phrase  preceded  by  as  and  explain  that  many  dictionary  and  glossary  defini- 
! tions  are  clarified  by  such  phrases.  Have  pupils  reread  the  first  sentence 
j above,  substituting  the  meaning  found  in  the  glossary  for  reinforce. 

| After  children  have  read  the  second  sentence  and  have  found  the  word 
i contract  in  the  glossary,  call  attention  to  the  numbers  which  indicate  dif- 
i ferent  meanings  of  the  word.  Ask  which  of  the  two  pronunciations  is  cor- 
rect for  the  word  as  used  in  the  second  sentence  above.  Then  have  pupils 
substitute  the  appropriate  meaning  in  this  sentence.  Finally  have  children 
find  the  definition  of  the  word  inflict.  Discuss  the  two  meanings  of  the 
word  and  lead  pupils  to  see  how  the  words  in  parentheses  clarify  these 
meanings.  Have  children  reread  the  sentence,  substituting  the  appro- 
priate meaning  for  the  word  inflict. 

Thisak-asid-Ho  H©€»k  . . . Use  pages  72,  73,  74,  and  75. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Collecting  pictures  . . . The  teacher  might  show  pupils  a picture  of 
the  Jefferson  Memorial  in  Washington.  Then  she  might  interest  pupils  in 
making  a collection  of  pictures  for  a scrapbook,  or  for  the  bulletin  board,  of 
other  memorials  to  famous  Americans;  e.g.,  the  Washington  and  Lincoln 
Memorials  in  Washington,  Grant’s  Tomb  in  New  York,  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  in  Springfield.  Pictures  such  as  these  may  stimulate  pupils  to 
read  about  the  famous  people  thus  honored. 

Reading  independently  ...  As  many  biographies  as  possible  from 
the  list  on  page  457  of  People  and  Progress,  from  the  bibliography  on 
pages  257-258  of  this  Guidebook,  and  from  collections  at  the  public  library 
should  be  assembled  and  arranged  attractively  in  the  classroom.  Superior 
readers  will  enjoy  The  Way  of  an  Eagle  by  Sonia  Daugherty,  the  book 
from  which  the  story  “Thomas  Jefferson”  came.  Retarded  readers  will  find 
pleasure  in  reading  Tom  Jefferson  by  Helen  Monsell. 


Young  Lafayette’s  faith  in  liberty,  coupled  with  his  admiration  for 
George  Washington,  prompted  him  to  leave  his  beloved  France  and 
join  the  American  forces  in  their  fight  for  freedom.  His  experiences 
in  this  country,  fighting  and  suffering  with  the  valiant  army  under 
Washington’s  brilliant  leadership,  served  only  to  strengthen  his  belief 
in  the  cause  of  the  colonies.  During  the  hard  winter  at  Valley  Forge 
Lafayette  and  Washington  became  close  friends.  Then  in  the  spring 
came  the  wonderful  news  that  France  was  to  be  an  ally  of  America. 
The  two  champions  of  freedom  were  overjoyed,  and  young  Lafayette 
knew  his  part  in  the  struggle  had  been  worth  while  when  his  hero  said, 
“Your  example,  Marquis,  has  done  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to 
bring  about  this  alliance  with  France.” 

This  story  not  only  describes  stirring  events  in  our  country’s  history 
but  also  presents  vivid  personality  studies  of  two  great  leaders,  George 
Washington  and  Gilbert  de  Lafayette. 


< PAGES  3 55-362  ► 
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PREPARING  FOR  READING 


Recall  the  story  “Thomas  Jefferson”  which  children  have  just  read  and  then 
i ask,  “Were  the  colonies  free  from  England  as  soon  as  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  had  been  signed?”  When  children  respond  that  the  colonies 
had  to  fight  for  their  independence,  encourage  discussion  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  that  followed  the  Declaration.  Stress  some  of  the  reasons  why 
this  struggle  was  a difficult  one  for  the  colonies  and  ask  children  to  men- 
tion the  one  great  patriot  they  always  associate  with  this  period  in  our 
history,  i.e.,  George  Washington. 

Explain  that  there  were  other  heroes  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  that 
one  of  the  most  famous  was  a Frenchman  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  fitted 
out  a ship  and  came  from  France  to  offer  his  services  and  his  great  fortune 
to  aid  the  colonies.  If  pupils  cannot  name  this  hero,  tell  them  that  he  was 
Marquis  Gilbert  de  Lafayette.  Stimulate  further  interest  in  reading  about 
Lafayette  by  mentioning  that  from  the  moment  he  heard  of  the  American 
Revolution  “His  heart  was  enrolled  in  the  cause,”  that  despite  the  orders 
of  his  king  and  his  father-in-law  he  crossed  the  ocean  to  aid  in  the  war, 
and  that  his  efforts  are  still  remembered  here  with  enthusiasm.  Then  sug- 
gest that  pupils  read  the  story  “Lafayette  Meets  His  Hero”  to  learn  how  the 
young  Frenchman  helped  the  colonists  in  their  struggle  for  freedom  from 
England. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  silent  reading  of  the  entire  story  have  pupils  tell  what  part  the  young 
French  officer  played  in  helping  the  American  Colonies  in  their  struggle 
for  freedom.  Ask,  “What  prompted  Lafayette  to  fight  in  our  Revolu- 
tionary War?  Why  was  it  hard  for  him  to  realize  his  dream  of  fighting 
with  the  American  Army?  What  do  you  think  were  Lafayette's  greatest 
contributions  in  helping  the  colonies  win  their  war?”  In  response  to  this 
latter  question  children  may  mention  Lafayette’s  ability  as  a drillmaster, 
his  ability  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers  under  him,  and  most  im- 
portant of  all,  his  influence  in  bringing  France  to  the  aid  of  the  colonies. 
Discuss  what  Washington  meant  when  he  said,  “Your  example,  Marquis, 
has  done  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  bring  about  this  alliance  with 
France”  (page  362),  and  ask  pupils  to  tell  why  the  alliance  with  France 
was  so  important  to  the  Americans. 
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From  the  many  fine  descriptions  in  the  story  ask  children  to  characterize 
Gilbert  de  Lafayette.  Lead  them  to  mention  his  love  for  liberty,  his  will- 
ingness to  learn,  his  humbleness,  his  modest  ways,  his  sense  of  humor,  etc. 
Encourage  them  to  read  aloud  passages  that  describe  his  personal  traits 
and  his  physical  appearance;  e.g.,  . . . a tall,  athletic  young  man  with  a 

foreign  look  and  an  attractive  face”  (page  356),  “Smiling,  tossing  back  his 
head  of  reddish  hair,  flinging  his  slender  hands,  he  tumbled  out  his  words 
at  a rapid  rate  and  with  a definitely  foreign  accent”  (page  357). 

Have  children  find  and  discuss  passages  that  characterize  George  Wash- 
ington. Then  ask,  “What  qualities  did  Washington  and  Lafayette  have 
in  common  that  made  them  good  friends?  How  were  they  different?  What 
clue  does  the  story  give  that  their  friendship  lasted  far  beyond  the  period 
of  the  Revolutionary  War?  Why  were  great  leaders  like  them  so  des- 
perately needed  by  the  American  Army?” 

Clarify  children’s  ideas  about  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
which  this  story  covers— the  summer  of  1777  to  the  spring  of  1778.  Ask 
them  to  skim  through  the  story  to  find  the  important  events  that  occurred 
during  this  period.  In  the  discussion  of  these  events  explain  that  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  began  in  1775  and  that,  although  the  entry  of  France  in 
1778  proved  the  turning  point,  the  war  continued  until  1783.  Mention  that 
Lafayette,  with  the  exception  of  a brief  trip  to  France  to  further  the  alliance, 
stayed  on  until  the  defeat  of  Cornwallis  in  1781  made  victory  for  the 
Americans  a certainty.  Ask,  “How  did  this  prove  Lafayette’s  devotion  to 
his  adopted  cause?” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Seeing  relationships  ...  To  promote  the  habit  of  using  general 
informational  background  in  comprehending  a sentence  in  light  of  the 
reasons  or  causes  behind  the  stated  facts,  call  attention  to  the  following 
sentences: 

“The  Board  of  War  seemed  unable  to  send  food  or  clothing , and  many 
of  the  soldiers  went  barefoot  in  the  snow”  (page  360) 

“ Washington  knew  that  there  were  plots  against  him  in  the  American 
Army  of  the  North  and  in  Congress”  (page  361) 

Stimulate  children  to  sense  the  broader  significance  of  the  first  of  these 
statements  by  asking,  “Why  do  you  think  there  was  difficulty  in  getting 
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food,  clothing,  and  other  supplies  to  the  American  soldiers?”  Children 
may  mention  that  transportation  facilities  were  poor,  that  the  Americans 
were  inexperienced  in  carrying  on  a war,  that  some  people  had  little 
interest  in  fighting  the  British,  that  many  people  who  wanted  to  aid  the 
army  had  little  money,  clothing,  or  the  like  to  contribute,  and  so  on. 

Help  pupils  sense  the  significance  of  the  second  statement  by  asking, 
'‘Why  do  you  suppose  there  were  various  plots  against  Washington?” 
In  the  ensuing  discussion  children  may  be  led  to  point  out  that  Wash- 
ington’s army  at  that  time  had  won  few  victories,  thus  some  people  were 
dissatisfied  with  his  leadership;  that  no  doubt  some  of  the  American 
officers  were  jealous  of  Washington;  that  there  were  some  traitors  who 
were  deliberately  trying  to  make  trouble  for  him;  and  so  on. 

Think-and-D®  Book  . . . Use  pages  76,  77,  and  78. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Summarizing  information  . . . Boys  and  girls  might  be  asked  to 
investigate  some  of  the  ways  in  which  Lafayette  has  been  honored  by  their 
own  community  or  by  this  country  in  general.  Later  they  should  have 
opportunity  to  report  some  of  these  ways;  e.g.,  schools,  parks,  streets,  and 
towns  all  over  the  country  have  been  named  for  him. 

Enjoying  poetry  . . . The  teacher  may  read  to  the  pupils  such  poems 
about  famous  men  as  the  following:  “Washington”  by  Nancy  Byrd  Turner 
and  “Abraham  Lincoln”  by  Mildred  Meigs  in  Two  Hundred  Best  Poems 
for  Boys  and  Girls  compiled  by  Marjorie  Barrows;  “Concord  Hymn”  by 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  “Abraham  Lincoln  Walks  at  Midnight”  by 
Vachel  Lindsay  in  My  Poetry  Book  compiled  by  Grace  Huffard  and  others. 

Preparing  dramatizations  . . . The  class  might  be  divided  into 
groups  to  plan  and  prepare  dramatizations  of  interesting  incidents  from 
the  biographical  sketches  in  this  unit  or  in  other  books  or  articles  that  are 
encountered  in  extension  reading.  Children  should  understand  that  time 
for  presenting  these  dramatizations  will  be  set  aside  at  the  close  of  the  unit. 

Beading  Independently  . . . Children  will  enjoy  reading  Young 
Lafayette  by  Jeanette  Eaton,  a book  by  the  author  of  the  story  “Lafayette 
Meets  His  Hero.”  Superior  readers  should  be  referred  to  Washington  and 
the  Lafayettes  by  Frank  and  Cortelle  Hutchins. 
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◄ PACES  363  - 372  ► 


Sintcw,  flolu/GSi,  Jtihesicrf&i 

In  this  biographical  sketch  boys  and  girls  learn  some  of  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  Simon  Bolivar,  South  American  patriot,  whose  initial 
desire  to  free  his  native  Venezuela  from  Spain  eventually  led  to  his 
realization  that  all  South  America  must  be  liberated.  The  series  of 
marches  that  Bolivar  undertook  in  carrying  out  this  aim  were  hindered 
by  barriers  of  mountain,  jungle,  desert,  and  river;  but  this  indomitable 
man  repeated  firmly,  “If  Nature  opposes  us,  we  will  battle  her  and 
compel  her  to  obey  us.”  And  battle  he  did!  Indeed  history  records  no 
more  thrilling  episodes  than  those  of  the  crossing  of  the  Andes  by 
Bolivar’s  small  but  dauntless  armies.  Eventually  his  efforts,  coupled 
with  those  of  General  San  Martin,  led  to  final  victory  in  the  Wars  of 
Independence — and  Simon  Bolivar,  hailed  as  Liberator  by  the  peo- 
ple of  South  America,  has  come  to  hold  the  same  place  in  their  affec- 
tions that  George  Washington  holds  in  ours. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Explain  that  the  story  “Simon  Bolivar,  Liberator”  is  about  the  outstanding 
hero  of  South  America— -a  man  whose  words  and  deeds  are  recalled  with 
pride  there  as  Washington’s  are  recalled  here  in  our  own  country. 

Then  outline  briefly  the  background  against  which  the  story  unfolds. 
Tell  pupils  that  about  thirty  years  after  our  Revolution  in  North  America, 
some  of  the  colonies  in  South  America  began  to  evidence  a desire  to  free 
themselves  from  Spain.  Explain  that  at  this  time  most  of  South  America 
belonged  to  Spain  and  Portugal;  then  on  the  map  on  page  364  have  children 
locate  the  section  with  which  Simon  Bolivar  is  identified— the  parts  of  the 
continent  which  now  appear  as  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and 
Bolivia.  Mention  that  at  the  time  Bolivar  began  his  work  this  area  con- 
sisted of  only  three  colonies:  Venezuela;  Colombia  and  Ecuador  united  as 
New  Granada;  and  Peru,  which  included  Bolivia. 

Ask  boys  and  girls  to  speculate  upon  reasons  why  these  colonies  might 
have  desired  freedom  from  Spain.  Clarify  pupils’'  understanding  of  some 
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of  the  causes  for  revolt  by  mentioning  that  the  colonists  were  bound  by 
laws  forbidding  trade  with  any  foreign  country  except  Spain,  by  laws 
limiting  and  taxing  heavily  trade  between  the  colonies  themselves,  and 
so  on.  Then  have  pupils  read  the  story  to  learn  the  part  that  Simon 
Bolivar  played  in  helping  the  colonies  secure  their  independence  from 
Spain.  Remind  children  to  check  with  the  glossary  for  correct  pronuncia- 
tions of  names  of  places  and  to  consult  the  map  on  page  364  for  the  loca- 
tions of  these  places  in  South  America. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  363-366  . . . After  silent  reading  ask,  “What  ideas  did  the  story 
give  you  about  the  reasons  why  Bolivar  and  others  worked  for  freedom 
from  Spain?”  Then  lead  pupils  to  discuss  the  First  Republic  in  Venezuela 
by  asking,  “According  to  the  glossary  what  kind  of  government  is  a re- 
public? What  happened  to  the  First  Republic  in  Venezuela?”  From  read- 
ing about  problems  of  patriots  in  the  American  Revolution,  children  may 
infer  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  First  Republic  in  Venezuela  failed;  e.g., 
the  patriots  were  few  in  number  and  inexperienced  in  governing  them- 
selves, not  all  people  really  wanted  to  break  away  from  Spain,  the  Spanish 
army  was  large  and  well-equipped. 

Next  ask,  “What  did  Bolivar  first  do  to  earn  the  title  of  'The  Liberator’?” 
Lead  pupils  to  discuss  Bolivar’s  appeals  to  the  people  of  New  Granada  and 
the  march  of  his  army  of  New  Granadans  over  the  Andes  Mountains. 
Have  children  tell  why  this  march  was  extremely  difficult  and  ask  them  to 
cite  passages  that  indicate  what  a skillful  and  inspiring  leader  Bolivar  was. 
Some  of  the  descriptions  of  this  march  might  be  read  aloud.  Then  en- 
courage pupils  to  describe  Bolivar’s  triumphant  entry  into  Caracas. 

Fages  367-372  . . . Mention  that  Bolivar’s  triumph  at  Caracas  was  a 
brief  one  and  suggest  that  pupils  finish  the  story  to  learn  of  other  failures 
and  triumphs  he  met  in  the  struggle  for  independence.  As  a guide  for 
silent  reading  write  the  following  topics  on  the  blackboard  and  ask  children 
to  find  all  the  information  they  can  about  these  topics  as  they  read: 

The  fall  of  the  Second  Republic. 

Bolivar’s  visions  for  a free  South  America  and  a “ United  America 
The  establishment  of  another  Venezuelan  Republic. 

The  reasons  for  the  difficult  march  over  the  Andes. 

Some  results  of  the  victory  in  1824. 
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After  silent  reading  encourage  detailed  consideration  of  each  topic  listed 
on  the  blackboard  and  from  time  to  time  have  children  read  aloud  pas- 
sages that  prove  or  clarify  points  under  discussion.  Enrich  the  discussion 
by  asking  such  questions  as  “What  is  meant  by  a ‘price  put  upon  his  head 
by  Spain?”  (page  367),  “How  did  Bolivar  prove  that  Spain  ‘was  reckoning 
without  the  exile  in  Jamaica'  in  thinking  the  revolutions  in  the  colonies 
had  been  put  down?”  (page  368),  “What  were  some  of  Bolivar's  own  state- 
ments that  indicated  his  determination  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Spain 
at  all  costs?  What  tactics  was  he  employing  in  leading  the  army  to  New 
Granada?”  (surprise,  deception,  attack  at  the  enemy’s  weak  spot). 

Call  attention  to  the  work  of  General  San  Martin  and  then  see  if  children 
can  mention  some  of  the  results  of  the  victory  in  1824;  e.g.,  the  Wars  of 
Independence  ceased,  a new  republic  was  established  within  Peru  and  was 
named  Bolivia  in  honor  of  the  Liberator.  Lead  pupils  to  see  that,  while 
there  was  still  work  to  be  done  in  unifying  South  America  after  Bolivar’s 
time,  he  had  led  the  way  and  provided  inspiration  for  those  who  followed 
him.  Ask,  “Why  do  you  think  Bolivar  deserves  to  be  called  one  of  South 
America's  greatest  leaders?” 

Extend  interpretation  of  the  story  by  having  the  last  paragraph  on 
page  372  read  aloud  and  then  by  asking,  “In  what  ways  are  the  nations  of 
the  Western  World  moving  closer  in  recent  years?”  Discuss  with  children 
the  “Good  Neighbor  Policy,”  the  Pan  American  Union,  etc. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Making  comparisons  . . . Tell  pupils  that  Simon  Bolivar  is  often 
referred  to  as  “the  George  Washington  of  South  America.”  Then  ask  them 
to  mention  as  many  similarities  as  they  can  between  the  careers  of  these 
two  men;  e.g.,  both  were  wealthy  men,  both  were  inspiring  leaders,  both 
led  colonial  armies  in  revolt  against  a mother  country,  both  had  compara- 
tively ill-equipped  and  poorly  trained  armies,  both  faced  terrible  hardships. 

Interpreting  time  references  ...  To  encourage  children  to  use 
and  make  reflections  about  dates  they  encountered  in  reading  “Simon 
Bolivar,  Liberator”  ask  questions  such  as  the  following:  “In  what  year  did 
Bolivar  and  his  fellow  patriots  bring  about  the  Venezuelan  Declaration  of 
Independence?”  (1811),  “What  was  happening  in  our  own  country  at 
about  that  time?”  (The  War  of  1812),  “About  how  old  a man  was  Bolivar 
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at  the  time  of  the  First  Republic?”  (28),  “How  many  years  elapsed  before 
the  final  victory  in  the  Wars  of  Independence?”  (13),  “How  old  a man 
was  Bolivar  at  the  time  of  this  final  victory?”  (41). 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  79,  80,  and  81. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Sharing  information  . . . Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  share  in- 
teresting information  they  have  learned  about  famous  men  and  women. 
They  might  read  aloud  interesting  passages  from  a biography  or  report  orally 
to  the  class  information  they  think  others  would  enjoy. 

Reading  independently  . . . The  story  “Simon  Bolivar,  Libera- 
tor” may  awaken  interest  in  reading  more  about  Bolivar  and  outstanding 
people  of  South  America.  Children  who  express  such  an  interest  should 
be  referred  to  Against  All  Odds  by  Marion  Lansing,  which  contains  stories 
of  pioneers  of  South  America. 

◄ PAGES  37  3 - 3 86  ► 

JdeuSty,  off  China 

Few  contemporaries  have  captured  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of 
freedom-loving  people  as  has  the  tiny  first  lady  of  China,  Madame 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  Her  selfless  devotion  to  her  country  at  war  and  her 
strivings  toward  a new,  unified  China  have  won  the  admiration  of 
people  everywhere.  To  the  world  today  she  symbolizes’ the  spirit  of 
her  valiant  countrymen. 

This  story  describes  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  rescue  of  her 
famous  husband,  the  Generalissimo,  from  the  rebels  at  Sian.  In  the 
face  of  great  personal  danger  she  went  to  the  rebel  leader  and  pleaded 
successfully  for -cooperation  among  China’s  patriots  as  well  as  for  the 
freedom  of  her  husband.  This  true  account,  which  epitomizes  the 
bravery,  tact,  and  sincerity  of  all  her  actions,  will  bring  to  young 
readers  a deeper  understanding  and  appreciation  of  China’s  charming, 
gallant  first  lady. 
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PREPARING  FOR  READING 


Point  out  that  the  “Defenders  of  Freedom”  in  the  preceding  stories  in 
the  unit  are  men  who  lived  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  but  that 
the  heroine  of  this  story  is  a beloved  and  admired  woman  of  the  present 
day.  Clarify  what  is  meant  by  the  “first  lady”  of  a country,  and  ask  pupils 
to  tell  anything  of  interest  they  may  know  about  China’s  first  lady,  Madame 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  Children  may  mention,  or  the  teacher  may  supply,  such 
facts  as  these:  although  born  in  China,  Madame  Chiang  received  her  high- 
school  and  college  education  in  the  United  States;  before  her  marriage  her 
name  was  Mayling  Soong,  and  she  is  a member  of  the  famous  Soong  family 
which  has  contributed  many  leaders  to  modern  China;  she  is  the  wife  of 
the  president  and  commander-in-chief  of  China’s  armed  forces;  she 
toured  the  United  States  in  1943  making  pleas  for  more  aid  to  war-torn 
China. 

Explain  that  the  story  “First  Lady  of  China”  tells  of  a courageous  deed 
that  Madame  Chiang  actually  performed  in  1936  when  there  was  mutiny 
in  China's  own  armies,  and  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  taken 
captive  by  army  rebels.  Clarify  the  meanings  of  mutiny  and  generalissimo 
or  refer  children  to  the  glossary.  Then  suggest  that  pupils  read  the  story 
to  learn  how  Madame  Chiang  came  to  the  aid  of  her  husband  and  in  so 
doing  furthered  the  welfare  of  all  China. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  373-378  . . . After  children  have  noticed  the  subhead  on  page 
373,  suggest  that  they  read  to  find  out  what  the  brave  decision  was  that 
Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  had  to  make.  After  the  silent  reading  have  pupils 
explain  the  decision  that  Madame  Chiang  made  and  the  dangers  that  were 
involved  in  carrying  out  her  plan.  Ask,  “Why  had  the  Generalissimo  been 
seized?  What  did  the  loyal  army  officers  want  to  do  to  avenge  his  capture? 
What  arguments  did  Madame  Chiang  give  for  trying  to  secure  her  hus- 
band's release  by  peaceful  means?”  In  discussing  the  wisdom  of  her  argu- 
ments, lead  children  to  describe  the  conditions  at  this  time  in  China.  Using 
this  as  a background,  ask,  “What  might  result  if  groups  within  China  were 
to  fight  among  themselves?” 

See  if  children  have  sensed  the  underlying  aim  that  Madame  Chiang 
Kai-shek  had  for  China— the  aim  of  unifying  the  country  so  that  it  could 
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successfully  withstand  its  enemy  and  work  for  a better  future.  To  empha- 
size some  of  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  unity  in  China,  point  out  on  a wall 
map  of  Asia  the  size  of  the  country  and  mention  that  although  progress 
has  been  made  in  recent  years,  transportation  and  communication  facili- 
ties throughout  its  huge  territory  are  still  inadequate.  Then  ask,  “Why  do 
you  think  it  has  been  hard  for  the  Chinese  to  work  together  effectively?” 

Emphasize  why  the  period  before  her  flight  to  Sian  called  for  great 
courage  on  the  part  of  Madame  Chiang;  e.g.,  many  thought  her  husband 
was  dead,  others  warned  her  that  she  herself  would  probably  be  killed,  the 
truce  which  was  finally  declared  gave  her  only  seventy-two  hours  in  Sian  to 
work  for  her  husband’s  release.  Ask,  “What  gave  Madame  Chiang  the 
courage  to  carry  on  calmly  and  with  hope?”  and  give  children  opportunity 
to  discuss  her  Christian  training  and  her  faith  in  God. 

Pages  378-386  . . . Suggest  that  pupils  finish  the  story  to  learn  the 
outcome  of  Madame  Chiang’s  dangerous  mission.  After  silent  reading 
stimulate  conversation  about  why  Madame  Chiang  thought  it  important  to 
deal  calmly  with  the  rebels,  how  she  proved  her  ability  to  do  this,  and  what 
the  outcome  of  her  trip  was.  Ask,  “Do  you  think  the  Generalissimo 
would  have  been  freed  if  his  wife  had  not  come  to  Sian?  Why,  or  why 
not?”  Lead  children  to  see  that  Madame  Chiang’s  courtesy  and  tact,  her 
understanding  of  both  sides  of  the  controversy,  and  her  continued  assur- 
ances to  the  rebels  that  they  would  not  be  executed  all  aided  in  the  final 
release  of  the  Generalissimo. 

In  subsequent  discussion  bring  out  the  significance  of  the  Generalissimo’s 
capture  by  emphasizing  that,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Chinese  armies, 
he  was  most  familiar  with  long-time  plans  for  the  country’s  defense  and 
that  he  was  the  most  capable  leader  China  had.  Ask,  “Do  you  think  the 
rebels  were  sincere  patriots?  Why,  or  why  not?  What  convinced  the  rebel 
leader  that  the  capture  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  had  been  a mistake?  Why  did 
the  rebels  hesitate  to  free  the  Generalissimo?  How  do  you  explain  the 
Generalissimo’s  action  in  refusing  to  sign  a paper  guaranteeing  safety  to 
the  rebels?”  Point  out  the  seriousness  of  the  rebels’  act  and  explain  that  in 
all  armies  rebellion  against  superior  officers  is  punishable  by  death.  Then 
discuss  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  treatment  of  the  rebels  after  his  release  and  ask 
pupils  to  explain  the  statement,  “Chiang  Kai-shek  had  united  the  country 
in  love  and  respect  for  him”  (page  385). 
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Read  aloud  the  following  statement  that  has  been  made  about  Madame 
Chiang.  “She  knows  her  husband  so  well  that  she  can  help  others  under- 
stand him.  ...”  Then  ask  children  to  cite  or  read  aloud  passages  from 
the  story  in  which  she  helped  explain  her  husband  and  his  actions  to  the 
rebel  chief.  Also  have  the  last  paragraph  on  page  386  read  aloud  and  follow 
the  reading  with  discussion  of  the  activities  “great  and  small”  that  Madame 
Chiang  Kai-shek  carries  on  today  for  the  happiness  and  good  of  China. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Seeing  relationships  ...  To  promote  the  habit  of  combining  gen- 
eral information  with  ideas  gained  from  context  in  comprehending  a sen- 
tence, write  on  the  blackboard  the  following  statement: 

“ This  would  never  have  happened  if  you  had  been  with  the  Generalissimo 
before  his  capture  at  Sian,”  said  the  rebel  chief. 

Tell  pupils  that  the  rebel  chief  actually  made  the  statement  above  and 
see  if  they  can  explain  why  he  thought  Madame  Chiang  could  have  pre- 
vented the  mutiny  in  the  army;  e.g.,  she  might  have  persuaded  her  husband 
to  talk  things  over  with  the  lower-ranking  officers,  or  she  might  have  talked 
with  the  officers  herself  and  made  them  see  that  they  were  not  helping 
China’s  cause  by  demanding  immediate  action  against  the  enemy. 

Continue  by  placing  the  following  statement  on  the  blackboard: 

Madame  Chiang’s  action  in  securing  her  husbands  release  by  peaceful 
means  prevented  untold  suffering  to  thousands  of  people. 

In  discussing  the  freeing  of  the  Generalissimo  by  peaceful  means,  pupils 
may  mention  that,  had  Sian  been  bombed,  many  civilians  would  have  been 
killed  or  injured.  They  might  also  mention  that  the  bombing  of  Sian  would 
have  led  to  a civil  war  in  which  many  lives  would  have  been  lost  needlessly. 

Structural  and  pli©Me&ie  analysis  ...  If  there  are  any  children 
who  are  attempting  to  pronounce  words  by  associating  given  sounds  with 
certain  vowel-consonant  combinations,  the  following  procedures  should 
prove  helpful. 

Write  the  word  map  on  the  blackboard  and  ask  children  to  tell  the  sound 
of  ap  in  this  word.  Then  write  the  word  maple  and  have  it  pronounced. 
Ask  children  why  the  letters  ap  in  maple  do  not  have  the  same  sound  as  in 
map.  Lead  pupils  to  see  that  in  the  one-syllable  word  map  the  vowel  is 
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short  because  it  is  the  only  vowel  in  the  word  and  it  does  not  come  at  the 
end  of  the  word.  In  the  word  maple,  however,  the  word  divides  into  sylla- 
bles between  the  a and  the  p,  making  the  first  syllable  ma,  and  application 
of  vowel  principles  to  that  syllable  shows  that  the  vowel  is  long. 


In  like  manner  have  children  discuss  the  sound  of  the  two  letters  indi- 
cated for  each  group  of  words  below: 


ad— had 
paddle 
ladv 
ladle 


et— kettle 
bet 

between 

return 


aw— caw 
away 
awake 
saw 


ig-big 

tiger 

Pig 

figure 


ap— tap 
paper 
caper 
wrap 


ot—not 

notice 

motto 

hotel 


Lead  pupils  to  conclude  that  a given  vowel  followed  by  a given  consonant 
may  sound  differently  in  different  words  and  that  the  syllabic  division  of  a 
word  may  affect  the  sound  of  the  vowel. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Extending  concepts  . . . Discuss  with  children  some  of  the  reasons 
why  the  sources  for  biographical  material  about  men  and  women  of  today 
will  be  much  richer  than  ever  before;  e.g.,  photographs,  newspaper  accounts, 
and  magazine  articles  about  these  people  are  more  plentiful;  moving  pic- 
tures with  sound  effects  are  preserving  more  accurately  for  us  the  person- 
ality, the  voice,  and  the  general  appearance  of  famous  people;  radio  broad- 
casts of  their  speeches  are  being  recorded  and  preserved  for  future  reference. 

Reading  independently  . . . Boys  and  girls  should  be  encouraged 
to  look  for  interesting  biographical  materials  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
about  outstanding  men  and  women  of  today.  This  material  might  be 
brought  into  the  classroom,  read  aloud,  and  placed  in  a scrapbook. 

Children  should  also  be  referred  to  some  of  the  good  biographies  about 
contemporary  men  and  women,  such  as  The  Three  Sisters  by  Cornelia 
Spencer,  MacArthur  of  Bataan  by  Helen  Nicolay,  and  Salute  to  Valor  by 
Linton  Wells. 
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EXTENDING  THE  UNIT  THEME 


Extending  concepts  . . . Give  children  opportunity  to  point  out  the 
common  principle  for  which  all  the  ‘‘Defenders  of  Freedom”  described  in 
this  unit  were  working,  i.e.,  the  right  of  people  to  govern  themselves  instead 
of  being  governed  by  a mother  country  or  an  invading  country.  Boys  and 
girls  may  also  mention  that  Jefferson,  Washington,  Bolivar,  and  Madame 
Chiang  were  all  working  toward  greater  unity  in  their  own  countries. 

Ask,  “What  makes  you  think  that  freedom  is  not  easily  obtained?”  and 
lead  children  to  discuss  the  many  hardships  suffered  by  the  leaders  and 
people  described  in  this  unit.  Point  out  that  not  only  China  but  most  of  the 
world  today  is  engaged  in  a great  struggle  for  freedom  and  for  the  “inalien- 
able rights  of  man.”  Emphasize  that  now  as  in  times  past  the  struggle  for 
freedom  is  being  led  by  great  men  and  women  who  hold  firmly  in  mind 
the  ideal  of  freedom,  who  have  made  long-range  plans  to  achieve  it,  and 
who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  own  safety  to  obtain  it.  Encourage  boys 
and  girls  to  name  some  of  these  modern  “Defenders  of  Freedom”  and  to 
discuss  the  contributions  they  are  making  to  the  cause  of  freedom  today. 

Discussing  biographies  . . . Encourage  boys  and  girls  to  discuss 
some  of  the  interesting  biographies  that  they  have  been  reading.  As  the 
various  books  are  discussed,  the  teacher  might  write  the  titles  and  the 
authors  on  the  blackboard.  Informal  discussion  of  these  biographies  might 
be  supplemented  by  having  volunteers  give  brief  book  reviews.  Preferably 
any  review  given  should  consist  of  a pupil’s  honest  appraisal  of  a book  to- 
gether with  a few  summarizing  sentences  about  it. 

The  teacher  might  then  suggest  making  a list  of  good  biographies  to  be 
posted  on  the  bulletin  board.  To  help  children  classify  the  various  books 
that  have  been  mentioned  and  recorded  on  the  blackboard,  the  teacher 
might  ask,  “Which  of  these  books  are  about  famous  military  heroes?  Which 
ones  are  about  scientists?  Which  are  about  artists  or  musicians?”  etc. 

Giving  dramatizations  . . . Several  periods  might  be  set  aside  at 
this  time  for  children  to  present  the  dramatizations  that  they  have  been 
preparing  as  groups  within  the  class.  Each  dramatization  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  a few  introductory  remarks  which  will  explain  the  time  setting 
of  the  play,  the  name  of  the  famous  person  about  whom  the  play  centers, 
and  the  book  or  article  from  which  the  dramatization  is  adapted. 
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Pages  239-248  of  this  Guidebook 
Unit  VIII  of  People  and  Progress  . . . 


The  TREASURY  OF  STORIES  . . . that  children  should  know  is  so 
vast  that  space  permits  inclusion  of  but  few  in  any  one  volume.  Here 
we  have  only  three  tales,  but  they  are  three  of  the  best ; they  are  stories 
that  are  worthy  of  consideration  for  themselves,  for  the  enthusiasm 
they  will  arouse,  and  for  the  leads  they  will  provide  into  other  reading. 

The  short  incidents  about  Robin  Hood  should  send  boys  and  girls 
seeking  additional  tales  about  this  lovable  rogue.  “Tom  and  the  Treas- 
ure Chest”  is  based  on  the  ever-thrilling  theme  of  piracy  and  has 
proved  a favorite  with  thousands  of  children;  it  may  well  initiate 
further  reading  of  mystery,  drama,  and  daring  deeds.  Ruskin’s  immor- 
tal “The  King  of  the  Golden  River”  is  given  almost  in  its  entirety;  its 
allegorical  significance  may  not  be  apparent  to  all  young  readers,  but 
considered  only  as  a story  it  cannot  fail  to  delight  and  charm.  For  such 
tales  as  these  the  unit  title  “Stories  That  Never  Grow  Old”  is  both  a 
description  and  a recommendation ! 
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INTRODUCING  THE  UNIT  THEME 


Direct  attention  to  the  unit  title  and  encourage  discussion  of  children’s  own 
suggestions  of  “stories  that  never  grow  old”  for  them.  Boys  and  girls  will 
probably  mention  well-known  folk  or  fairy  tales  and  such  established  classics 
as  Tom  Sawyer , Robinson  Crusoe,  or  Little  Women.  Write  their  sugges- 
tions on  the  blackboard  and  stimulate  additional  comment  about  them  by 
asking,  “Why  do  you  think  these  stories  are  so  well  liked?  Which  stories 
have  you  heard  your  parents  or  grandparents  mention  having  read  and 
enjoyed  years  ago?  What  qualities  do  you  think  a story  must  have  to  make 
it  a favorite  year  in  and  year  out?”  The  idea  that  some  stories  have 
endured  throughout  successive  generations  might  be  further  strengthened 
by  exhibiting  at  this  time  copies  of  old  readers  and  storybooks  and  by  call- 
ing attention  to  the  many  familiar  tales  included  in  these  books. 

Ask  children  to  look  at  the  titles  listed  under  “Stories  That  Njever  Grow 
Old”  in  the  table  of  contents  and  in  the  bibliography  for  this  unit  on  page 
457  in  People  and  Progress.  Remark  that  all  these  stories  are  as  well 
known  as  “Cinderella,”  “Red  Riding  Hood,”  or  “The  Three  Pigs,”  but  that 
they  are  harder  to  read  and  thus  are  more  familiar  to  upper-grade  children 
and  to  grown-ups.  Lead  pupils  to  see  that  their  own  increased  reading 
ability  can  take  them  into  a wider  and  wider  area  of  pleasurable  reading, 
encourage  them  to  feel  pride  in  their  increasing  power  to  read  widely,  and 
stimulate  them  to  make  the  most  of  this  power  by  sampling  a great  variety 
of  “Stories  That  Never  Grow  Old.” 

◄ PACES  388-403  ► 

R,o&Ut 

Robin  Hood’s  encounter  with  Little  John,  his  rescue  by  this  new  friend, 
and  his  meeting  with  the  king  and  subsequent  stay  in  court  are  told 
in  this  selection.  These  three  short  incidents  are  enough  to  introduce 
children  to  one  of  the  most  delightful  characters  in  literature,  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  charm  of  the  Robin  Hood  tales,  and  to  arouse 
interest  in  further  reading,  not  only  about  Robin  Hood  but  about  other 
legendary  heroes  as  well. 
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PREPARING  FOR  READING 


The  story  might  be  approached  by  explaining  that  Robin  Hood  is  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  all  legendary  heroes,  that  he  was  a favorite  figure  in 
poems  and  stories  of  England  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and 
that  ever  since  then  stories,  poems,  plays,  and  operas  have  been  written 
about  his  exciting  adventures.  Tell  children  that  Robin  Hood  and  his  men 
were  outlaws  who  had  broken  the  law  by  killing  the  king’s  deer  in  the 
royal  forests  and  that  they  had  fled  deep  into  a forest  to  escape  punishment 
by  the  king’s  officers.  Mention  that  according  to  legend  Robin  Hood  and 
his  followers  lived  in  Sherwood  Forest  near  Nottingham,  England. 

Read  aloud  the  first  paragraph  of  the  story  on  page  388  and  discuss  with 
children  what  is  meant  by  “an  outlaw  by  the  King’s  decree”  and  “with  a 
price  on  his  head  to  boot,  for  he  had  slain  the  King’s  deer.”  Ask  pupils 
what  sort  of  person  they  think  Robin  Hood  was;  then  read  aloud  and  dis- 
cuss with  children  how  the  first  two  sentences  in  the  second  paragraph  on 
page  388  and  the  second  paragraph  on  page  389  change  their  ideas  about 
him.  Finally  say,  “Of  course  a man  like  Robin  Hood  had  many  exciting 
adventures.  Let’s  read  this  story  to  find  out  about  some  of  them.” 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  388-398  . . . Call  attention  to  the  subtitles  on  pages  388  and 
394  and  then  have  pupils  read  to  learn  about  two  of  Robin  Hood’s  best- 
known  and  most  amusing  adventures.  After  silent  reading  encourage  chil- 
dren through  informal  conversation  and  oral  reading  of  pertinent  passages 
to  enjoy  the  humor  of  Robin’s  meeting  with  Little  John,  the  christening, 
and  the  clever  method  by  which  Robin  was  rescued  from  jail.  Ask  pupils 
to  suggest  words  that  describe  Robin  Hood. 

Pages  398-403  . . . After  children  have  read  the  subtitle  on  page  398, 
elicit  suggestions  about  what  may  happen  when  Robin  meets  the  King. 
After  silent  reading  insure  through  discussion  children’s  understanding  of 
the  main  events  involved  in  this  final  adventure;  e.g.,  the  King’s  plot  to 
capture  Robin  Hood,  the  King’s  ride  to  the  forest,  the  archery  contest, 
Robin  Hood’s  recognition  of  his  King  and  the  King’s  reconciliation  with  the 
outlaw,  Robin  Hood’s  visit  to  court,  and  his  return  to  Sherwood. 

Have  pupils  quote  conversations  or  describe  actions  in  the  last  part  of  the 
story  that  give  further  clues  to  Robin  Hood’s  character.  Lead  them  to 
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observe  the  contradictions  of  his  personality:  he  was  an  enemy  of  the  rich, 
but  a friend  of  the  poor;  he  was  a hated  outlaw  to  the  sheriff,  but  a 
beloved  leader  to  his  men;  in  his  own  way  he  was  loyal  to  the  King,  yet  he 
killed  the  King’s  deer;  he  was  vain,  but  he  appreciated  another’s  skill. 

Ask,  “Why  do  you  suppose  Robin  Hood  is  such  a favorite  character  in 
literature?  Would  you  like  to  read  other  stories  about  him?  Why?” 

Following  the  discussion  of  the  story  children  might  be  divided  into  small 
groups  and  given  an  opportunity  to  read  it  aloud  for  pure  enjoyment. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Interpreting  old  speech  forms  . . . Ask  children  to  find  in  the 
story  any  words  or  expressions  that  are  not  commonly  used  today.  Call 
attention  to  thee,  thou,  and  thyself  used  in  direct  address;  to  the  verbs 
darest,  ha§t,  quoth,  wouldst,  art,  etc.,  and  to  words  like  whence  for  where , 
naught  for  nothing,  nay  for  no,  and  similar  expressions. 

Have  pupils  notice  and  find  examples  of  the  inverted  sentence  form, 
such  as  “Skillful  archers  they  all  were”  (page  389),  “fight  they  did”  (page 
390),  “That  will  I be  right  gladly”  (page  392),  and  others.  To  bring  out 
the  charm  of  the  style  of  this  story,  ask  children  how  in  their  ordinary  con- 
versation they  would  express  certain  ideas  from  the  story.  The  following 
are  suggestive,  and  the  expected  response  for  each  is  given  in  parenthesis: 

“ . . . the  big  fellow  could  do  naught  but  laugh  with  them.”  (The  big 
fellow  had  to  laugh , too.) 

“ Rob  no  tiller  of  the  fields.”  (Don't  steal  from  a farmer.) 

“ Give  me  thy  hand.”  (Let  me  shake  hands  with  you.) 

He  “ bade  them  take  courage.”  (He  told  them  to  cheer  up.) 

Tliink>aiid-I)»  Bock  . . . Use  pages  86,  87,  and  88. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Listening  to  ballads  . . . The  teacher  might  read  aloud  or  encourage 
children  to  read  aloud  ballads  from  those  collected  by  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins 
in  Robin  Hood  or  from  those  chronicled  by  Laurabelle  Dietrick  and  Joseph 
Franz- Walsh  in  Merry  Ballads  of  Robin  Hood. 

Enjoying  an  operetta  ...  If  possible,  boys  and  girls  should  have  a 
chance  to  hear  the  operetta  Robin  Hood.  Recordings  of  this  operetta  have 
been  made  especially  for  children,  and  detailed  information  about  the 
recordings  can  be  found  in  various  record  catalogues. 
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Planning  a program  ...  A planned  program,  such  as  an  assembly- 
program,  a dramatization  for  another  class,  a marionette  show,  or  a literary 
program  for  a Parent-Teachers’  meeting,  may  be  suggested  as  children  begin 
to  enjoy  the  stories  in  this  unit  and  others  related  to  it.  Boys  and  girls 
should  be  encouraged  to  look  for  materials  to  use  in  this  program. 

◄ PAGES  404-424  ► 

and  the  <7'iea&44/ie  Qhedt 

Tom  Chist  unwittingly  finds  himself  present  when  pirates  are  burying 
a treasure.  He  witnesses  a cruel  murder  and  betakes  himself  home, 
shivering  with  terror.  But  daylight  dispels  some  of  his  fears,  and  with 
his  good  friend,  the  clergyman,  he  returns  to  the  scene  of  his  adven- 
ture, discovers  a map  dropped  by  the  pirates,  and  locates  the  buried 
treasure  chest. 

The  title  page  of  Howard  Pyle’s  The  Book  of  Pirates,  in  which  the 
story  of  Tom  Chist  is  found,  characterizes  the  Pyle  volume  as 
“Fiction,  Fact,  and  Fancy  concerning  Buccaneers  and  Marooners  of 
the  Spanish  Main.’’  Whether  the  story  about  Tom  Chist  be  “fiction, 
fact,  or  fancy,’’  it  is  a rousing  tale,  which  children  will  enjoy. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Arouse  discussion  of  pirates,  and  ask  children  to  mention  the  names  of 
famous  pirates  they  have  heard  about;  e.g.,  Blackbeard,  Captain  Kidd, 
Henry  Morgan.  Lead  children  to  discuss  rumors  of  buried  treasure  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  then  say,  "Wouldn’t  you  like  to  be  the 
one  to  find  a buried  treasure  chest?  The  boy  in  this  story  accidentally 
learned  where  some  pirates  had  buried  a treasure.  As  you  read  the  story, 
you  will  see  whether  or  not  he  profited  by  his  knowledge.” 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  404-41 1 . . . Use  the  subtitle  on  page  404  to  stimulate  curiosity 
about  how  Tom  became  involved  in  a mystery.  After  pupils  have  read 
these  pages,  ask,  "How  did  Tom  happen  to  be  on  the  beach?”  Lead  pupils 
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to  discuss  the  appearance  of  the  pirates  and  to  identify  in  the  picture  on 
page  405  details,  such  as  jackboots,  queue,  sheath  knife,  and  petticoat 
breeches,  that  are  mentioned  in  the  verbal  text.  Then  ask,  “What  hap- 
pened when  the  pirates  saw  Tom?  What  did  Tom  do?  What  were  some 
puzzling  things  that  he  saw  and  heard?  Why  do  you  think  the  pirates  drove 
the  pegs?  Do  you  think  Tom  will  continue  to  follow  the  men?  What 
makes  you  think  so?” 

Pages  412-417  . . . Guide  discussion  after  reading  by  asking,  “Why  do 
you  suppose  the  captain  killed  the  Negro?  Why  did  Tom  go  to  see  Parson 
Jones?”  The  latter  question  will  call  forth  various  answers  wjuch  children 
should  evaluate;  e.g.,  he  knew  he  could  trust  the  parson,  he  wanted  help, 
he  had  to  talk  to  someone.  Ask  pupils  to  discuss  Tom’s  and  the  parson’s 
varying  opinions  about  the  treasure  and  to  comment  on  what  the  next 
action  of  the  two  will  be. 

Pages  417-424  . . . After  children  have  finished  reading  this  section, 
have  them  discuss  the  piece  of  good  luck  that  Tom  had  on  the  beach. 
Then  ask,  “What  did  the  parson  think  the  paper  was?  What  gave  Tom 
the  clue  to  the  fact  that  he  had  a treasure  map?  How  had  the  pirates 
probably  lost  the  map?  How  did  Tom  and  the  parson  use  the  map  to 
locate  the  treasure?  What  do  you  think  Tom  did  with  the  money?” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Noting  descriptive  details  . . . Discuss  with  pupils  the  kind  of 
night  it  was  when  Tom  Chist  met  the  pirates,  and  have  them  locate  and 
read  passages  that  describe  the  night.  Also  have  them  note  in  context 
details  that  bring  out  the  frightening  appearance  of  the  pirates,  the  sharp- 
ness of  sounds  against  the  quiet  of  the  night,  and  the  variety  of  expressions 
the  author  uses  to  describe  Tom’s  feelings.  Encourage  boys  and  girls  to 
read  aloud  passages  that  they  think  contain  especially  good  descriptions. 
Preface  this  oral  reading  by  asking  pupils  such  questions  as  “How  does  this 
passage  make  you  feel?  What  word  pictures  does  it  give  you?” 

Discriminating  between  shades  of  meaning  . . . Determine 
whether  children  know  what  is  meant  by  a notorious  pirate;  then  ask,  “Is 
a notorious  person  always  a famous  person?  Is  a famous  person  always  a 
notorious  person?  How  do  famous  and  notorious  differ  in  meaning?” 
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Continue  with  the  following  pairs  of  words,  having  children  explain 
or  illustrate  through  use  in  sentences  the  differences  in  meaning  between 
the  words  of  each  pair:  glimmering— shining;  ship— sloop;  speculate— think; 
fetch— carry;  break— smash;  pirate— robber;  glare— stare;  foster  father- 
stepfather;  wretch — villain;  voyage— journey. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  89,  90,  and  91. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Making  reports  . . . Some  boys  and  girls  may  enjoy  reading  and 
making  reports  to  the  class  about  such  famous  pirates  as  Captain  Kidd, 
Blackbeard,  and  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  and  about  treasures  reputedly  buried 
throughout  the  world.  Ralph  D.  Paine’s  Book  of  Buried  Treasure  and 
Howard  Pyle’s  The  Book  of  Pirates,  from  which  the  story  “Tom  and  the 
Treasure  Chest”  was  taken,  contain  a wealth  of  information  of  this  kind. 

Creative  expression  . . . Boys  and  girls  should  be  encouraged  to 
draw  or  paint  pictures  of  interesting  scenes  or  characters  from  their  favorite 
books  or  stories.  Some  children  may  also  be  interested  in  writing  original 
adventure  stories  and  in  illustrating  the  stories  with  their  own  sketches. 

◄ PAGES  425-455  ► 

*7i4e  Kimj,  <yjf  the  QoMen  (liu&i 

This  literary  fairy  tale  by  John  Ruskin  has  long  been  a favorite,  and 
it  is  a story  that  all  children  should  know.  In  it  the  fairy-tale  theme  of 
the  three  brothers  forms  an  engrossing  plot,  but  “The  King  of  the 
Golden  River’’  is  much  more  than  an  entertaining  story.  It  is  in  reality 
a beautiful,  convincing  allegory  portraying  the  defeat  of  greed,  force, 
and  wickedness  by  kindness  and  generosity.  Because  of  their  hard- 
ened natures,  the  two  brothers  Hans  and  Schwartz  were  unable  to 
carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  King  of  the  Golden  River;  they  were 
punished  by  being  turned  into  black  stones.  On  the  other  hand  their 
brother  Gluck,  through  willingness  to  sacrifice  his  own  desires  to  help 
the  needy,  found  success;  for  him  ”...  Treasure  Valley  became  a 
garden  again,  and  the  inheritance  which  had  been  lost  by  cruelty  was 
regained  by  love.” 
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PREPARING  FOR  READING 


Tell  boys  and  girls  that  this  story  has  been  translated  into  many  languages 
and  read  with  delight  by  millions  of  young  people  and  grown-ups.  Also 
explain  that  the  author  of  the  story,  John  Ruskin,  was  one  of  England’s 
greatest  writers  and  thinkers.  Mention  that  Ruskin  once  said  that  being 
kind  and  true,  helping  needy  or  distressed  people,  and  enjoying  the  beauti- 
ful things  of  the  outdoor  world  were  the  only  true  riches.  Encourage 
children  to  keep  this  viewpoint  in  mind  as  they  read  the  strange  adven- 
tures of  the  three  brothers— Hans,  Schwartz,  and  Gluck. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  425-436  . . . Call  attention  to  the  story  title  and  the  subtitle 
on  page  425.  Then  have  pupils  read  the  first  section  of  the  story  to  learn 
all  they  can  about  the  three  brothers  and  about  the  odd  little  stranger  who 
came  to  visit  them.  In  the  discussion  following  the  reading,  lead  children 
to  point  out  the  differences  between  Gluck  and  his  brothers,  to  describe 
the  visit  of  the  stranger,  and  to  tell  who  this  stranger  really  was.  See  if 
boys  and  girls  can  explain  why  it  would  be  serious  for  Treasure  Valley  if 
the  Southwest  Wind  never  came  again.  Throughout  the  discussion  clarify 
any  words  or  expressions  that  have  puzzled  children.  Then  ask,  "Was 
there  anything  in  the  story  thus  far  that  gave  you  a clue  to  the  title  of 
the  story?  Let’s  read  on  and  see  how  the  story  got  its  title.” 

Pages  437-443  . . . Initiate  discussion  after  reading  by  asking,  "What 
have  you  discovered  now  about  the  King  of  the  Golden  River?  How  did 
Gluck  happen  to  be  tending  a gold  furnace?  How  did  the  King  regain 
his  own  form?  Why  did  he  say  he  was  willing  to  serve  Gluck?  What  were 
his  instructions?  How  did  Gluck  feel  when  the  dwarf  disappeared?  How 
do  you  explain  his  feelings?” 

Pages  443-455  . . Encourage  speculation  about  what  may  happen 

when  the  brothers  try  their  luck  on  a journey  to  the  Golden  River.  After 
silent  reading  of  this  section,  ask  pupils  to  describe  the  brothers’  actions 
after  Gluck  first  told  his  story  about  the  King  of  the  Golden  River.  Also 
encourage  children  to  discuss  Hans’  attempt  to  reach  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  and  the  fate  that  eventually  overtook  him.  Next  ask,  "How  did 
Schwartz  get  out  of  prison?  What  happened  to  him?  Who  do  you  think 
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the  old  man  and  the  child  that  he  met  really  were?  Why  were  they  along 
the  path  to  the  Golden  River?”  In  conclusion  discuss  Gluck’s  attempt 
to  reach  the  mountaintop,  his  meeting  with  the  dwarf,  and  the  results  of 
his  journey  to  the  Golden  River.  Be  sure  that  children  understand  the 
significance  of  the  holy  water. 

Ask  pupils  to  characterize  the  three  brothers  and  to  read  aloud  passages 
that  justify  their  opinions.  Elicit  comment  on  the  meaning  of  the  story. 
If  children  do  not  respond  readily,  tell  them  that  there  is  one  sentence  on 
page  455  that  summarizes  the  whole  meaning  of  the  story.  Have  someone 
read  aloud  the  sentence  beginning  “And  thus  ...”  and  discuss  with 
children  its  full  implications. 

Ask,  “Does  this  story  remind  you  of  any  other  that  you  have  read?  In 
what  ways?  How  does  it  differ  from  other  stories  you  have  read  about  three 
brothers?”  (In  this  discussion  children  may  cite  such  folk  tales  as  “The 
Golden  Pears”  and  “The  Three  Giants.”)  Without  forcing  comment, 
see  if  children  can  explain  why  they  think  this  story  is  “one  that  never 
grows  old.”  In  this  discussion  emphasize  that  the  plot  of  the  story,  the 
charming  way  it  is  told,  and  the  hidden  meaning,  all  have  helped  keep 
this  story  popular. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Sensing  tiie  author’s  purpose  . . . Explain  that  when  John 
Ruskin  wrote  the  story  “The  King  of  the  Golden  River”  he  had  an  impor- 
tant idea  that  he  wanted  to  convey  to  others.  Write  the  following  on  the 
blackboard  and  lead  pupils  to  tell  which  one  of  these*  three  things  they 
think  he  was  trying  to  do : tell  the  story  of  a boy’s  brave , kind  actions ; tell 
how  two  wicked  brothers  were  punished  for  their  cruelty;  show  that  unself- 
ishness brings  the  truest  happiness. 

In  the  ensuing  discussion  have  children  justify  their  opinion  and  lead 
them  to  see  that  the  third  item  above  best  expresses  the  meaning  that  the 
author  wanted  to  convey. 

Stimulating  auditory  and  visual  imagery  . . . Ask  children 
whether  or  not  they  noticed  in  the  story  any  passages  that  described  sights 
or  sounds  particularly  well.  Tell  pupils  that  an  author  uses  such  descriptions 
to  help  develop  the  atmosphere  or  “feel”  of  the  story.  Then  encourage 
children  to  find  and  discuss  passages  that  are  outstanding  for  the  mood  or 
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feeling  they  create;  e.g.,  the  description  on  page  445  helps  one  feel  how 
frightened  and  desperate  Hans  was;  the  description  on  page  446  helps  one 
visualize  the  pitiful  conditions  of  the  dog  and  of  the  child;  the  descriptions 
of  the  black  clouds,  the  lengthening  shadows,  and  the  violent  wind  and 
waves  on  pages  449  and  450,  all  help  one  sense  Schwartz’s  coming  doom. 
Improving  oral  interpretation  . . . This  selection  provides  ex- 
cellent material  for  oral  interpretation,  and  children  will  appreciate  the  full 
beauty  of  the  literary  style  only  by  hearing  it  read  aloud.  If  time  does  not 
permit  oral  reading  of  the  entire  story,  boys  and  girls  should  be  encouraged 
to  read  aloud  passages  that  they  particularly  enjoyed.  Preceding  the  oral 
reading,  review  with  children  clues  they  have  learned  that  helped  them 
interpret  a story  well;  e.g.,  use  of  punctuation  marks  such  as  the  comma, 
dash,  and  exclamation  points  as  aids  in  oral  reading,  use  of  italics  for 
emphasis.  Also  call  attention  to  direct  context  clues  that  explain  how 
people  talked  or  acted.  Emphasize  the  reader’s  responsibility  for  portray- 
ing the  attitudes  and  characters  of  people  in  the  story. . 
Think-and-D®  Book  . . . Use  pages  92,  93,  94,  95,  and  96. 

EXTENDING  THE  UNIT  THEME 
Giving  a program  ...  At  this  time  children  should  prepare  and  give 
the  program  mentioned  on  page  243  of  this  Guidebook.  Reading  and  tell- 
ing stories  and  ballads  would  be  good  activities  for  such  a program.  Other 
events  on  the  program  might  include  the  giving  of  book  reviews,  the  show- 
ing of  pictures  or  posters  children  have  made  about  their  favorite  books, 
or  the  asking  of  riddles  pupils  have  composed  about  book  characters.  • 
Preparing  a bonk  exhibit  . . . The  teacher  might  encourage  pu- 
pils to  make  an  exhibit  of  books  both  old  and  new  which  contain  different 
versions  and  illustrations  of  ‘'Stories  That  Never  Grow  Old.”  Opportunity 
should  be  provided  for  children  to  browse  through  the  books  in  this  exhibit 
and  to  note  the  ways  in  which  versions  of  a given  story  vary. 
Investigating  folk  heroes  . . . New  interests  in  reading  may  be 
awakened  by  explaining  to  children  that  most  countries  have  outstanding 
folk  heroes;  e.g.,  England  has  Robin  Hood  and  King  Arthur,  Spain  has  the 
Cid,  France  has  Roland,  and  Finland  has  the  heroes  of  the  Kalevala.  Also 
encourage  children  to  mention  well-known  folk  heroes  of  our  own  country, 
such  as  Paul  Bunyan,  Pecos  Bill,  and  Stormalong. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  OTHER  READERS1 


Unit  One— Young  Americans  Today 

"The  Flood,”  pp.  100-118,  Lets  Read  (III),  Augsburg,  1937. 

"Spanish  Treasure,”  pp.  314-319,  The  Earth  We  Live  On  (IV),  Bobbs, 
1937. 

"Pocket-Handkerchief  Park,”  pp.  302-327,  The  Elephant’s  Friend  ( IV), 
Ginn,  1936. 

"Too  Much  Gas,”  pp.  36-45,  In  a Green  Valley  (V),  Ginn,  1934. 

"It  Rained  for  a Week,”  pp.  24-33,  and  "The  Floating  House,”  pp.  233-241, 
Luck  and  Pluck  (IV),  Heath,  1942. 

“Too  Much  Nature,”  pp.  357-376,  On  the  Trail  of  Adventure  (IV),  Laid- 
law,  1941. 

"The  Good  Loser,”  pp.  299-300,  "The  Best  Citizen,”  pp.  302-305,  and 
“Helping  a Timid  Person,”  pp.  310-314,  Finding  New  Trails  (IV), 
Lyons,  1942. 

"The  Orange  Crescents,”  pp.  5-21,  and  "A  Satisfactory  Santa,”  pp.  69-84, 
New  Stories  of  Today  and  Yesterday  (V),  Scribner,  1938. 

*"On  the  Dark  Trail,”  pp.  459-474,  Doorways  (VII),  American  Book,  1941. 

*"The  Boy  Dallas,”  pp.  312-325,  Making  America  (V),  Bobbs,  1937. 

*Unit:  "The  Land  of  Sports,”  pp.  312-377,  Our  World  and  Others  (VI), 
Bobbs,  1938. 

*"Racing  a Thunderstorm,”  pp.  96-107,  "By  Hook  or  Crook,”  pp.  108-116, 
"Christmas  Present  Race,”  pp.  125-136,  “Meals  for  Mickey,”  pp.  156- 
166,  "The  Junior  Team,”  pp.  167-181,  and  "Martin’s  Discovery,”  pp, 
182-193,  The  Brave  and  Free  (VI),  Heath,  1942. 

^"Citizens’  Park,”  pp.  417-432,  "Jed’s  Turkey,”  pp.  434-447,  "The  A.B.C. 
Club,”  pp.  450-459,  and  "April’s  Christmas  Silver,”  pp.  461-474,  High- 
ways and  Byways  (VI),  Houghton,  1938. 

*"Too  Much  Horse,”  pp.  492-506,  Beacon  Lights  of  Literature  (VII),  Iro- 
quois, 1940. 

* "Cousin  Roger  Goes  into  Business,”  pp.  4-18,  Wide  Horizons  (VI),  John- 
son,  1939. 

*"The  Runt  Comes  Through,”  pp.  9-19,  The  World  Around  Us  (V),  Laid- 
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*"A11  Americans!”  pp.  9-25,  and  "A  Tube  of  Antitoxin,”  pp.  198-206,  From 
Every  Land  (VI),  Laidlaw,  1941. 

*"Big  Bend  Treasure,”  pp.  29-44,  Let’s  Go  Ahead  (VI),  Macmillan,  1940. 


1 The  difficulty  of  the  selections  from  other  readers  is  indicated  clearly  for  the  teacher. 
Easy  selections  that  can  be  read  by  even  the  very  slow  reader  are  not  starred.  A single 
star  is  used  to  indicate  selections  of  average  difficulty  which  can  presumably  be  read  by 
any  pupil  who  can  read  People  and  Progress.  Double  stars  are  used  to  mark  selections 
intended  for  the  superior  readers  only. 
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*“A  Deed  of  Courage,”  pp.  116-126,  “A  New  Star  Runner,”  pp.  127-135,  and 
“The  Soap  Box  Derby,”  pp.  387-398,  Pages  of  Adventure  (VI),  Rand 
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*“Stevie,”  pp.  189-193,  “The  Silver  Valley  Mystery,”  pp.  361-373,  and 

“Mr.  Brownlee’s  Roses,”  pp.  405-416,  Setting  the  Sails  (VII),  Rand, 

1942. 

*“Baker,  Manager,”  pp.  54-64,  and  “Trouble  in  the  Cranberry  Bog,”  pp.  377- 
389,  Exploring  New  Fields  (VIII),  Rand,  1942. 

* “Hoppers,”  pp.  290-299,  and  “Jed’s  Turkey  Surprise,”  pp.  55-67,  New 
Stories  of  Today  and  Yesterday  (V),  Scribner,  1938. 

^“Wanderer  Ahoy!”  pp.  5-18,  and  “Cousin  Roger  Goes  Into  Business,”  pp. 
204-223,  New  Stories  of  Life  and  Adventure  (VI),  Scribner,  1938. 
**“East  River  Adventure,”  pp.  23-28,  Doomays  (VII),  American  Book,  1941. 
**“Tilbury  Green,”  pp.  361-378,  The  Masquerade  (VI),  Ginn,  1934. 

**“C’n  I Have  a Dog?”  pp.  351-360,  Challenge  to  Grow  (VII),  Harcourt, 

1941. 

**“The  Example,”  pp.  65-79,  “Hit  or  Error,”  pp.  211-238,  and  “Bunkie’s 
Finish,”  pp.  239-256,  Quest  (VII),  Houghton,  1940. 

**“On  the  Trestle,”  pp.  409-419,  Ventures  (VIII),  Houghton,  1940. 
**“Winter  Carnival,”  pp.  199-212,  and  “Red  Blake’s  Brother,”  pp.  214-224, 
Wide  Horizons  (VI),  Johnson,  1939. 

**“Marooned  by  a Whale,”  pp.  118-149,  The  World  Around  Us  (V),  Laid- 
law,  1941. 

**“Rise  and  Shine,”  pp.  410-437,  From  Every  Land  (VI),  Laidlaw,  1941. 
**“The  Andover  Game,”  pp.  19-30,  “The  Substitute  Pitcher,”  pp.  50-58, 
“Knute  Rockne’s  Boyhood  Games,”  pp.  59-63,  and  “C’n  I Have  a Dog?” 
pp.  91-99,  Excursions  in  Fact  and  Fancy  (VII),  Laidlaw,  1942. 

Unit  Two — Early  Adventures  in  Progress 

“Adventuring  with  Wheels,”  pp.  181-192,  Trails  of  Adventure  (IV),  Ameri- 
cai^Book,  1936. 

“Domlho,”  pp.  154-163,  The  Elephant’s  Friend  (IV),  Ginn,  1936. 

“Little  Blacknose,”  pp.  189-200,  Fun  and  Frolic  (III),  Lleath,  1942. 

Unit:  “Americans  Long  Ago,”  pp.  257-306,  Luck  and  Pluck  (IV),  Heath, 

1942. 

Unit:  “Inventors  and  Inventions,”  pp.  105-148,  Let’s  Travel  On  (V),  Mac- 
millan, 1940. 

“Prairie  Childhood,  1900,”  pp.  264-271,  New  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls 
(IV),  Scribner,  1938. 

*“The  Success  of  Robert  Fulton,”  pp.  182-197,  The  World’s  Gifts  (V), 
American  Book,  1935. 
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PHONETIC  ANALYSIS 

Recognition  of  the  sound  and  appearance  of  consonant  elements  and  applica- 
tion of  the  recognition  of  these  elements  in  attacking  new  words: 

Guidebook,  pages  108-109,  147-148,  152-153. 

Think- and-Do  Book,  pages  8,  29,  39. 

Discrimination  between  the  variant  sounds  of  vowels; 

Guidebook,  pages  112-113,  189-190,  236-237. 

Think-and-Do  Book,  pages  20,  62. 

Knowledge  of  the  following  general  principles  that  may  govern  vowel  sounds 
and  application  of  these  principles  in  attacking  new  words: 

In  words  6r  syllables  containing  only  one  vowel,  the  vowel  is  usually 
short  unless  it  comes  at  the  end  of  the  word  or  syllable;  e.g.,  sock, 
sped,  hi. 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  two  vowels,  one  of  which  is  final  e, 
the  first  vowel  is  usually  long,  and  the  final  e is  silent;  e.g.,  wade,  note. 

In  words  or  syllables  in  which  two  vowels  come  together,  the  first 
vowel  is  usually  long,  and  the  second  silent;  e.g.,  speed,  braid. 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  only  one  vowel  which  is  followed  by 
r,  the  sound  of  the  vowel  is  usually  controlled  by  the  r;  e.g.,  bar,  burst. 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  only  the  one  vowel  a followed  by  Z or 
w,  the  a usually  has  neither  the  long  nor  the  short  sound;  e.g.,  tall, 
saw. 

Guidebook,  pages  123-124,  135-136,  197-198,  236-237. 
Think-and-Do  Book,  pages  20,  62. 

Recognition  of  the  fact  that  different  letters  and  letter  combinations  may  rep- 
resent the  same  sound: 

Guidebook,  pages  147-148. 

Auditory  discrimination  between  accented  and  unaccented  syllables;  recogni- 
tion of  the  function  of  the  accent  marks;  and  recognition  of  the  effect  of 
accent  on  pronunciation: 

Guidebook,  pages  123-124,  132-133,  161,  197-198. 
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Use  of  phonetic  spellings  and  diacritical  marks  as  aids  in  deriving  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  words : 

Guidebook,  pages  108-109,  112-113,  132-133,  147-148,  189-190. 
Think-and-Do  Book,  pages  20,  29,  62. 

STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS 

Knowledge  of  the  following  general  principles  of  syllabication  and  application 
of  these  principles  in  attacking  new  words : 

If  two  consonants  come  between  two  vowels  in  a word,  the  first 
syllable  usually  ends  with  the  first  of  the  two  consonants. 

If  ttiere  is  one  consonant  between  two  vowels,  the  first  syllable  usually 
ends  just  before  the  consonant. 

If  a word  ends  in  le  and  a consonant  precedes  the  l,  this  consonant 
usually  begins  the  last  syllable. 

Guidebook,  pages  132-133,  135-136,  145,  152-153,  197-198. 
Think-and-Do  Book,  pages  32,  39. 

Recognition  of  syllables  that  are  commonly  used  as  prefixes  and  suffixes: 

Guidebook,  pages  156-157,  160,  206-207. 

Think-and-Do  Book,  pages  27,  32,  78. 

Identification  of  root  words  in  derivatives  and  variant  word  forms: 

Guidebook,  pages  145,  186,  206-207. 

Think-and-Do  Book,  pages  53,  74,  78. 

Recognition  of  compound  words: 

Guidebook,  pages  104,  145. 

Think-and-Do  Book,,  page  32. 
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Activities:  see  Construction  Activi- 
ties, Creative  Art  Activities, 
Dramatization,  Exhibits,  Extend- 
ing Concepts,  Extension  Reading, 
Interpretation,  Language  Activi- 
ties, Movies. 

Aims  and  Responsibilities:  in  teach- 
ing reading,  7-10,  20-22,  67-68. 

Application  or  Use  of  Material  Read: 
extending  concepts,  104,  110,  133, 
148-149,  186-187,  207,  211,  214, 
237,  238;  general  discussion  of, 
57-60;  see  also  Diagnostic  Survey 
Chart,  Extension  Reading,  Inter- 
pretation. 

Appreciation:  enjoyment  of  stories, 
poems,  or  songs,  109,  124,  168, 
229,  242;  see  also  Language  Appre- 
ciation. 

Basic  Reading  Program : character- 
istics of,  68-71;  materials  in,  83- 
90;  suggested  organization  of,  77- 
82. 

Bibliography:  249-267;  making  a bib- 
liography, 157-158. 

Book,  People  and  Progress  : use  of, 
83-90  and  the  lesson  plans. 

Classifying  and  Generalizing,  114, 
181-182,  209. 

Comprehension:  determining  cause- 
and-effect  relationships,  49-50, 
111-112,  236;  determining  part- 
whole  relationships,  138-139,  213- 
214;  establishing  background  for 
reading,  20-22  and  the  lesson 


plans;  explaining  common  ex- 
pressions, 175;  general  discussion 
of,  42-50;  identifying  main  ideas, 
48,  119,  160;  locating  information, 
119-120,  127-128,  147,  167,  176; 
making  analogies,  172-173;  noting 
details,  48-49,  95,  181-182,  244;  or- 
ganizing ideas,  49-50,  140,  151-152, 
213-214;  using  punctuation  as  an 
aid  to,  45-46,  152;  visualizing 
scenes  and  events,  99;  see  also  Di- 
agnostic Survey  Chart,  Interpreta- 
tion. 

Construction  Activities , 124-125, 

149. 

Context  Clues:  general  discussion  of, 
26-27;  using,  103-104, 110-111,  210- 
211,  214,  217,  225. 

Creative  Art  Activities , 105,  129, 
136,  161-162,  173,  182-183,  245. 

Diagnostic  Survey  Chart:  descrip- 
tion of,  89-90;  use  of,  93  and  the 
lesson  plans. 

Dictionary:  39-42;  comprehending 
defined  meanings,  95-96,  138,  144- 
145,  210-211,  214,  217,  225;  locat- 
ing entries,  99-100,  206-207;  un- 
derstanding accent,  161;  using  a 
pronunciation  key,  182,  189-190. 

Dramatization , 190,  229,  238. 

Encyclopedia:  use  of,  127-128,  147, 
176,  203,  237. 

Exhibits,  105,  145,  153,  203,  226, 
-248. 
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Extending  Concepts,  104,  110,  133, 
148-149,  153,  186-187,  211,  214, 
237,  238. 

Extension  Reading:  definition  of, 
68;  provision  for,  78-82,  84-85,  96- 
97,  101,  and  other  lesson  plans; 
see  also  Bibliography. 

Glossary:  see  Dictionary. 

Guidebook:  significant  features  of, 
85-90;  see  also  Lesson  Plans. 

Index:  use  of,  122-123,  210. 

Individual  Differences:  general  dis- 
cussion of,  9-10,  67-82,  89-90;  see 
also  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart. 

Interests:  see  Satisfying  and  Broad- 
ening Reading  Interests. 

Interpretation:  general  discussion  of, 
8-9,  19-60;  see  also  Application  or 
Use  of  Material  Read,  Compre- 
hension, Reaction  to  Material 
Read,  Word  Perception. 

Language  Activities:  creating  origi- 
nal stories  or  poems,  105,  167, 
169,  170,  176,  245;  enjoying 
stories  and  poems,  109,  124,  168, 
229,  242;  giving  a marionette 
show,  173;  giving  talks  and  re- 
ports, 128,  203,  214,  233,  245; 
making  a map  record,  140;  mak- 
ing a scrapbook,  109,  226;  outlin- 
ing, 138-139,  213-214;  planning  an 
exhibit,  218;  planning  a news- 
paper, 114;  planning  a program, 
193,  198,  243;  preparing  a radio 
script,  190;  sharing  interests  and 
experiences,  11-12,  100-101,  113, 
161,  218;  sharing  reading  activi- 


ties, 114,  170,  214,  218,  238;  sum- 
marizing information,  119,  127, 
127-128,  229;  telling  stories,  16^ 
248;  using  figurative  language,  99, 
196,  209,  216;  writing  a business 
letter,  187. 

Language  Appreciation:  apprecia- 
tion of  style,  56-57;  recognizing 
descriptive  language,  144,  202- 
203,  244,  247-248;  recognizing  fig- 
urative language,  99,  196,  209, 
216. 

Lesson  Plans:  general  procedure  in 
using,  83-90. 

Library  Reading,  13-16,  59-60,  96-97, 
136,  168,  183,  193,  207,  226. 

Meaning  Associations:  clarifying 

word  meanings,  131,  144,  159, 
186,  196,  242;  enriching  vocabu- 
lary, 156,  171-172,  217;  general  dis- 
cussion of,  23-25;  using  appropri- 
ate meanings,  95-96,  107;  using  a 
dictionary,  95-96,  138,  144-145, 
206-207,  210-211,  214,  217,  225. 

Movies:  seeing,  207. 

Oral  Reading:  general  discussion  of, 
9,  61-66;  provision  for,  135,  153, 
162,  167,  170,  173,  196-197,  207 , 
218,  233,  237,  248;  see  also  Diag- 
nostic Survey  Chart. 

Phonetic  and  Structural  Analysis: 
developmental  program  in,  28-42; 
index  of  lessons  in,  268-269;  in- 
struction in,  28-42,  104,  108-109, 
112-113,  123-124,  132-133,  135- 
136,  145,  147-148,  152-153,  156- 
157,  160,  161,  186,  189-190,  197- 
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Survey  Chart. 

Poems:  discriminating  between  po- 
etry and  doggerel,  169;  enjoying, 
109,  124,  168,  229,  242. 

Reaction  to  Material  Read:  becom- 
ing identified  with  story  charac- 
ters, 54-55;  experiencing  appro- 
priate reactions,  55;  formulating 
opinions  and  judgments,  95,  107, 
1 38, 225, 228, 231, 235;  general  dis- 
cussion of,  50-57;  identifying  char- 
acter traits,  114,  166,  197,  225; 
justifying  statements,  182,  185; 
making  comparisons  and  con- 
trasts, 120,  148,  162,  166-167,  197, 
206,  232;  making  generalizations, 
198,  209;  making  inferences,  193, 
228-229,  235,  236,  247;  recalling 
material  read,  55-56,  138-139,  192, 
213-214;  recognizing  and.  appre- 
ciating style,  56-57,  175,  180,  196, 
202-203;  reflecting  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  ideas,  53,  140,  161-162, 
193,  198,  232;  see  also  Diagnostic 
Survey  Chart,  Interpretation,  and 
the  lesson  plans. 

Reading:  promoting  growth  in,  7-10; 
see  also  Individual  Differences, 
Interpretation,  Oral  Reading,  Sat- 
isfying and  Broadening  Reading 
Interests. 

Reference  Skills:  training  in  the  use 
of,  122-123,  127-128,  147,  167, 
176,  210. 

Retention:  recalling  material  read, 
55-56,  138-139,  192,  213-214. 
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Interests:  general  discussion  of, 
11-18,  88-89;  provision  for,  84-8 
96-97,  101,  105,  120,  125,  13( 
145,  168,  176,  183,  203,  207,  21 
226,  237,  248;  see  also  Extensio 
Reading,  Library  Reading. 

Style:  appreciation  of,  175,  180,  19t 
202-203;  general  discussion  of,  5 £ 
57;  identifying  types  of  literature 
171,  175. 

Table  of  Contents:  using,  92,  122 
123. 


Think-and-Do  Book:  significant  fea  i 
tures  of,  79,  88-89. 

Unit  Plan  of  Organization:  genera  ; 
discussion  of,  17-18. 

Units:  extending  the  unit  theme,  83  j ■ 
85,  114,  140,  161-162,  176,  198  | 
218,  238,  248;  introducing  the  Jr 
unit  theme,  92,  116-117,  142,  164  f 
178,  200,  220,  240;  overview  of,  j/ 
91,  115-116,  141,  163-164,  177,  \ 
199,  219,  239.  I 

Vocabulary:  presenting,  94  and  the 
lesson  plans. 

Word  Foiihs:  distinguishing,  27-28, 
186,  203.' 

Word  Perception:  general  discussion 
of,  22-42;  see  also  Context  Clues,  I 
Diagnostic  Survey  Chart,  Die-  I 
tionary,  Interpretation,  Meaning  P: 
Associations,  Phonetic  and  Struc-  11 
tural  Analysis,  Word  Forms. 

Word  Variants:  see  Index  of  Les- 
sons in  Phonetic  and  Structural 
Analysis. 
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